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Platinum Plus® Visa® Credit Card with WorldPoints™ rewards. 


Redeem WorldPoints™ for tickets on any major U.S. airline, brand name 
merchandise from top retailers, car rentals, hotel stays, and cash rewards.' 


Call toll-free 1-866-438-6262 * Mention priority code RBAA 


Visit www.mbnacredit.com ¢ Use priority code RBXF 
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BRING YOUR GROUP TO THE STADIUM AND SAVE! 


Little League /Scouts Dates Camps/Scouts Dates Back to School/Scouts Dates 

Date Opponent Day Time Date Opponent Day Time Date Opponent Day Time 
June 6 ~—‘Texas Sun. 1:05 pm July 7 Detroit Wed. 1:05 pm Sept.1 Cleveland Wed. 7:05 pm 
June 13 San Diego Sun. 1:05 pm July 22 Toronto Thu. 1:05 pm Sept.8 Tampa Bay Wed. 7:05 pm 
Aug.5 ~— Oakland Thu. 1:05pm Sept.22 Toronto Wed. 7:05 pm 
Aug.9 Toronto Mon. 1:05 pm Sept.29 Minnesota Wed. 7:05 pm 
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Date Opponent Day ‘Time 

June 4 Texas Fri. 7:05 pm 
June 9 Colorado Wed. 7:05 pm 
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July 9 Tampa Bay Fri. 7:05 pm 
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Call (718) 293-6000 or (718) 293-6013 for more information, or visit:the Yankees web site at www.yonkees.com. 
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Yanks score high marks by landing 


top-grade infielder Alex Rodriguez 


n the morning of the February press conference to introduce Alex 
Rodriguez as a New York Yankee, the slugger took a detour into 
the Pinstripers’ clubhouse to pick a locker for the upcoming sea 
son. There were only a few stalls available, primary among them the for- 
mer lockers of Aaron Boone (who Rodriguez would be replacing at third 
base) and David Wells. There were pros and cons to each locker, but suf 
fice it to say most players would have preferred Boomer’s old digs to 
Booney’s. For one thing, Wells’ old locker runs deep into the clubhouse’s 
interior, affording its inhabitant more privacy and space 
But Rodriguez proceeded to discuss in massive detail every aspect of 
locker planning with an array of Yankees staff: security men 
director, an equipment manager, a clubhouse assistant and eve et 


photographer. Next in A-Rod’s survey were his business man- 
agers, his wife, two other relatives and assorted acolytes. 

He walked three lockers down in each direction and visualized 
approaches from every side, as seriously and as carefully as he 
might posture in the batters’ box to consider a pitch. Rodriguez 
pulled over a chair and placed it symmetrically in the center of the 
erstwhile Wells location. 

“| think it’s OK,” said A-Rod, who looked at his wife Cynthia for 
reassurance. Cynthia has been a Rodriguez deputy in many mat- 
ters professional and personal for the superstar infielder since the 
pair first met years ago in a Florida gym. “She wouldn't give me 
the time of day back then,” laughed A-Rod, admitting that hus- 
band status (they were married in November 2002) now affords 
him higher standing. Cynthia, and ultimately Alex, settled on 
Wells’ locker. 

When asked why the choice was so difficult—after all, wasn’t 
Wells’ locker obviously more private and spacious than the 
other?—Rodriguez explained that he didn’t care about those fac- 
tors: “Why would | want to move to New York City if | was worried 
about too much [congestion]?” he stated. 

A-Rod said that he wanted to ensure that any added notice paid 
his locker following games wouldn’t block access for his team- 
mates to showers, the trainers’ room or exits. In advance of the 
most monumental daily media onslaught of a single locker since— 
well, at least since the ones visiting Hideki Matsui’s over the past 
14 months—Rodriguez was only concerned with how the decision 
would affect teammates he had not yet met, or how it would be 


regarded by a wife who probably never would revisit the area. This 
was a portent of a pattern of A-Rod modesty that serves the 28- 
year-old well on a team already spreading humility among unas- 
suming Matsuis, Jeters, Posadas, Torres and Mussinas, to keep 
the Pinstripers in the postseason year after year. 

Locker-choosing may have seemed like an important thing at 
the time for Rodriguez, but higher on the totem pole of obligations 
for the new Yankee was getting a first Big Apple media session 
under his belt. With spring training already underway, Joe Torre, 
Derek Jeter and Reggie Jackson had flown back to the Bronx 


“TL still feel like someone is 
going to pinch me and wake 
me up.” 

—A-Rod on being a Yankee 


from Tampa for a show of press conference soiidarity for their new 
associate. Rodriguez said that impressing them, as well as his 
new employer, Yanks principal owner George M. Steinbrenner Ill, 
and a huge new legion of fans, were big priorities. 

“Wow, what a reception,” said the Washington Heights native, 
who was born walking distance from Yankee Stadium. “This is a 
great day. | look forward to hopefully contributing to another 
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championship. Derek has four world championships. | want him 
to have 10.” 

After thanking the Boss, the New York front office, et al., in tra- 
ditional press conference nattering, Rodriguez made clear it was 
his intention from the first phase of talks with the Yankees to 
move to third base from shortstop, a position he has played 
supremely for his entire career and for which he won last sea- 
son’s American League Gold Glove. In diffusing even the threat 
of controversy about displacing his personal friend and team 
captain Jeter at short, A-Rod was vocal that the switch had his 
blessing. 

“That was part of the arrangement, and | knew it before | got 
here. It’s Derek’s team, and he was the one who already was in 
place at shortstop,” said 
Rodriguez. “If the shoe 
was on the other foot, and 
he had been the one com- 
ing to my team—that 
might have been a differ- 
ent story. But it’s not really 
that big a deal. The two 
positions aren’t that differ- 
ent.” 

A-Rod’s new skipper 
made clear as much after 
Rodriguez turned in a 
spectacular diving stab of 
a furious grounder against 
the Detroit Tigers during 
2004 Grapefruit League 
action. “I don’t know why 
anyone’s surprised,” said 
Torre, who was as energized as anyone about A-Rod’s arrival. 
“This guy’s been doing it [in the left infield] for years. He’s not 
going to forget how to field because you move him a few feet 
over.” 

So agreed Yankees coach Luis Sojo, who was Rodriguez’ 
fellow infielder with the Seattle Mariners in the mid-1990s. 
“Alex works harder than anyone,” Sojo stated. “He’s out 
there doing grounders at seven in the morning. | know 
because | have to be out there with him...it’s killing me to get 
there so early.” 

“He’s got great hands. With hands like those, nothing surpris- 
es me,” said Sojo. 

In addition to Sojo, pinstriped infield legend Graig Nettles 
spent extensive fielding duty with the new third-bagger at spring 
training. The Yankees infield legend wasn’t worried about A- 
Rod’s capability in making the transition to the hot corner. “Some 
things you can’t teach. Either a guy has it or he doesn’t. Alex has 
it. He’s going to do just fine.” 

When A-Rod stepped into batting practice cages at Legends 
Field this spring, the throngs of reporters huddled shoulder-to- 
shoulder to record his every twitch and gesture would seem 
reminiscent of the Godzilla press frenzy that surrounded 
Matsui’s rookie season with the Yanks in ’03. 

“He doesn’t have it nearly as bad,” kidded Matsui through an 
interpreter, who himself endured the mother of all press sieges 
after hitting exhibition and regular-season homers in a triumphant 
return to the Tokyo Dome for Major League Baseball’s Opening 


Series 2004 against Tampa. “Alex has been the best player for 
many years. He is accustomed to attention.” 

In press accounts and in private conversations with each other, 
A-Rod’s new comrades have taken turns expressing elation and 
disbelief at their good fortune in landing the mega-star. “I've seen 
everything,” said Yankees outfielder Kenny Lofton. “You take a 
team that’s already a strong unit, one of the better teams, and 
you add the game’s best player...there’s the working out the 
kinks and everything, and we've got some work ahead of us. But 
this should be a lot of fun.” 

Fun is an understatement. Rodriguez’ baseball credentials 
speak for themselves. In 10 big-league seasons, A-Rod has 
amassed 345 homers, 990 RBI and a .308 average. Because the 
slugger has led the 

league in home runs for 
each of the past three 
seasons, it’s easy to for- 
get the diversity of his 
baseball gifts. In addition 
to his aforementioned 
Gold Glove fielding, 
Rodriguez is a superla- 
tive baserunner. He has 
finished as high as fourth 
in the AL in steals, swip- 
ing 46 in 1998 to 
become only the third 
40-40 man in major 
league history. 
Rodriguez’ polish on 
the field extends far off of 
it. His popularity as a 
skilled athlete is rivaled by his popularity as Alex the Altruist. 
Among his many beneficiaries are the Rodriguez Education 
Center, a $1.25 million state-of-the-art facility, and the University of 
Miami, to whom A-Rod donated roughly $4 million to renovate the 
Hurricanes’ stadium. 

Beyond charitable and civic works, A-Rod’s relaxed and easy- 
going nature extends from the clubhouse to his home life. He 
doesn’t have a Lamborghini collection or vicuna blankets that 
would befit a man of his station and wealth. The only evidence one 
might detect of flasny behavior by Rodriguez is in the wardrobe 
department, as A-Rod prides himself on dandy designer duds. 

Take, for instance, Rodriguez’ behavior on the Yankees charter 
flight for the 2004 season opener in Japan. Because of the ball- 
club’s policy that all members of the travel team wear coat-and-tie 
for public appearances on road trips, most Yankees players and 
staff kept extra sweatsuits and sportswear to change into for the 14- 
hour flight from Florida to Tokyo, once in the privacy of the plane’s 
cabin. Yankees players and staff, that is, except for A-Rod... 

Rodriguez not only kept his elegant imported suit and accou- 
trements in tact for the duration of the flights by wearing them, he 
somehow did it without wrinkling nary a cuff or pocket square. 

“I've got a reputation to maintain,” laughed A-Rod. Whether that 
statement applied to Rodriguez’ sartorial standing (he’s had multi- 
ple appearances in GQ), to his professional conduct (he’s a fave of 
interviewers and autograph-seekers) or both, is anybody’s guess. 

“Part of being a ballplayer is the public image you project,” 
said Rodriguez. “For some guys, being an athlete might mean 
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you dress that part more of the time. And that’s okay. But for me, 
part of my lifestyle, the part that people see, is important.” 

Don’t mistake Rodriguez’ Saville Row sophistication and CEO 
salary for a money mindset. A-Rod prefers to keep his business 
to fielding grounders and bashing homers, and leave his millions 
to his team of advisers. While A-Rod concedes his favorite movie 
is Wall Street, the 1980s paean to greed, this son of a modest 
Miami upbringing defers all questions about his financial success 
to agent Scott Boras. 

In Rodriguez’ regular-season premiere in pinstripes, a 5-3 loss 
to Tampa on Mar. 30, he went 1-for-4 with a hard double and a run 
scored. A-Rod also recorded three solid fielding plays at his new 
position. With all the expectations heaped on Rodriguez, this 
might pass for an adequate debut. Not for A-Rod, who was vocal 
with teammates about “doing better.” That he actually fared worse 
individually the following day (0-for-5) was of little consequence to 
the slugger, as the Yanks had pounded the Rays as a team 12-1 


The 703 American League MVP is 
now hustling for greater glories 
with the Bombers. 


in Game 2. “You like to personally contribute,” he said, “but it’s 
more significant we won.” 

“Good job, good stuff...let’s keep those runs coming,” said 
George Steinbrenner, greeting Rodriguez and his teammates 
after midnight at St. Petersburg Airport upon their return from the 
Tokyo mission. Even A-Rod’s rough start didn’t faze the Boss, 
who is one of the slugger’s biggest advocates. 

Steinbrenner had said upon Rodriguez’ signing: “It’s a good 
day for the Yankees...you sign the best player in baseball, and he 
was a good value at that. My baseball people, when they told me 
we might be able to do this, | was very excited,” continued the 
Boss. “This guy is the complete package. We haven't won any- 
thing yet, but we try to put a winner—a winning ballclub—out 
there. Alex is an outstanding young man, and this keeps us right 
in the thick of it.” 

In the thick of it, or on top of the thick of it? With expectations 
as high as ever, it seems as though the Yanks can do nothing but 


succeed in 2004. Anything less than a 27th championship would 
be a disappointment. Asked whether having A-Rod as consum- 
mation of arguably the greatest lineup in Yankees history could 
bring any new imperatives to an already pressure-packed envi- 
ronment, Joe Torre was characteristically Joe Cool. 

“Not really,” said Torre. “We’re always under that plan here. Our 
fans, the media, our owner, are accustomed to success. We aren't 
trying any harder to win than we already were, which was 
always...Getting someone like Alex can only benefit you, though. 
It’s a good situation to have guys like him, Sheff, Giambi, and so 
on, to choose from.” 

Yogi Berra piloted an offense-heavy Bombers dynasty to an 
unprecedented 10 championships as a player. He thinks the 
2004 Yankees might be better than any of those titleists. Berra 
said that the team-record 240 home runs of the “M&M Boys” 
Yankees of 1961, to which he himself contributed 22 dingers, is 
in serious peril. “Boy, there are so many of those guys who can 


as a Pinstriper. 


hurt you,” said Yogi. “If one of them is off, it doesn’t make much 
of a difference. 

“Even before A-Rod, you had some big hitters on the team...” 
Berra continued. “Then you get the top home run hitter there is. 
They had better win.” 

Yanks hitting coach Don Mattingly, he of the myriad Bombers 
offensive records, added, “Alex is just one of a couple dozen 
guys on the roster. Yeah, he’s an amazing player. But we're on 
a team where everyone works hard and everyone contributes. 
When you lose focus on that, and you start to talk about one guy 
doing...well, Alex understands that he’s part of a bigger picture, 
where we’re all working for the same goal.” 

Mattingly stopped himself short of the full thesis of 
“Consequences of Emphasizing Superstars Over Team,” but 
Donnie Baseball and A-Rod themselves are all too familiar with 
that concept. For the decade following Mattingly’s American 
League MVP year in 1985, he was one of baseball’s highest paid 


L: A-Rod and C-Rod enjoyed Legends 
Field this March; above: Mattingly and 
Sojo have guided Rodriguez’ progress 


players, greatest fielders and offensive stars on an under- 
achieving set of teams. The Hit Man, and his equally inde- 
pendent co-star Dave Winfield, were left to answer for 
Yankees shortcomings with an unsympathetic and impa- 
tient media (not to mention fan base). In Mattingly’s last 
season, a bittersweet 95 campaign where Mattingly made 
his only playoff appearance just to be bounced by Seattle 
in the first round, the Yankees finally began to galvanize as 
the current cooperation-minded group that would go on to 
make six World Series trips for Torre between 1996 and ‘03. 

Similarly, Alex Rodriguez was indisputably baseball’s top 
offensive player when he blasted up the offensive charts for 
Seattle in the 90s. With the clout of his Mariners achieve- 
ments behind him, A-Rod signed with the Texas Rangers 
for the most lucrative deal in sports history—a $252-million 
pact for 10 years. Although Rodriguez maintained the same 
high standards for himself in three superlative years in 
Texas, the Rangers finished dead last for all three seasons 
A-Rod was on the roster. 

But in mid-January, ex-Yanks third baseman Aaron 
Boone disabled himself playing basketball and left the 
Bombers scrambling to fill the position. In the course of 
negotiating for utlility players in early February with 


Rangers general manager John Hart, Yanks GM Brian 
Cashman floated possible proposals for a Rodriguez deal, 
all of which were contingent on A-Rod moving to third. 
Rodriguez gave his endorsement. By Valentine’s Day, the 
teams reached an agreement in principle to swap A-Rod 
for fellow All-Star Alfonso Soriano and a player to be 
named later. Within a few days, the players’ union and 
baseball commish Bud Selig had approved the block- 
buster. 

Finally, Rodriguez could carve his place in the pantheon 
of Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Joe DiMaggio and Mickey 
Mantle. “I really can’t believe it...1 still feel like someone is 
going to pinch me and wake me up,” he said. 

“Boy I’m glad this whole thing is over,” a relieved Cynthia 
Rodriguez said to Jeter. 

“No,” Jeter replied. “The party has just begun.” 
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l ante A-Rod will wear No. 13 as a tribute 
LIC, ~ to gridiron legend Dan Marino 
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fter being traded to the Yankees, one of Alex 

Rodriguez’ first orders of business was to decide 

what jersey number to wear. A-Rod has worn No. 
3 for his entire major league career but knew that a 
change was in order upon his arrival to the Bronx. That 
is of course, because he will now be playing for the team 
whose fabled history is highlighted by the man who 
wore No. 3, Babe Ruth. 

With No. 3 retired and off the table, Rodriguez chose 
to wear No. 18, which was worn by his childhood sports 
hero, former Miami Dolphins quarterback Dan Marino. 

“It’s very simple,” the Yankees third baseman said. “It 
has the three on it. My favorite player when I was grow- 
ing up was Dan Marino and my favorite football team 
was Miami. I wore that number as a football quarter- 
back. So I went with 18. Lucky 13.” 

Rodriguez was born in Washington Heights, a stone’s 
throw from The House That Ruth Built, but spent the 
majority of his youth in Miami. A-Rod attended 
Westminster Christian High School in Miami and let- 
tered in baseball, football and basketball. 

While A-Rod was impressing scouts with his immense 
talent on the baseball diamonds of Miami, Marino was 
rewriting the National Football League’s (NFL) record 
books in the same city. In 17 seasons with the Dolphins, 
Marino set NFL records for touchdown passes (420), 
passing yards (61,361) and completions (4,967). 

A-Rod’s explanation for why he chose to wear No. 13 
did not go unnoticed by the NFL’s all-time most prolific 
passer and Miami’s most storied athlete. 

“ve always admired A-Rod’s professionalism and 
dedication to his game,” Marino said. “I’m honored that 
he picked my number to wear. I don’t know if I can com- 
pete with the legacy of the number he really wanted to 
wear (3), but I hope I bring him good luck wearing No. 
i.” 

—Alfred Santasiere 
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TERNATIONAL SCOUTIN 


G EFFORTS HAVE PRODUCED 
A MELTING POT FILLED WITH THE 


ORLD’S GREATEST TALENT 


diminishing, which meant Hideki Matsui wasn’t just 

being cheered, he was experiencing a Yankee Stadium 
love-in. This was Apr. 8, 2003—Opening Day at Yankee 
Stadium—and the Japanese star had just passed the most 
important audition of his baseball life. 

It wasn’t simply because Matsui had smashed a grand slam 
off Twins starting pitcher Joe Mays in the fifth inning, pro- 
pelling the Yankees to a 7-3 win. It wasn’t Matsui’s discipline 
at the plate, or composure in left field that made the day such 
a sticcess. It was the reception from the crowd that delivered 
a message that was literally heard around the world—so 
loud, sv affirming, it covered Matsui like a soft rain and left 
no doubt how New Yorkers felt about a foreigner wearing pin- 
stripes. 

“There’s no question the fans responded to Hideki, it meant 


‘Ta ovation lasted a full 30 seconds, showing no signs of 


a lot to him and to me,” Joe Torre said afterwards. “I think 
people wanted him to know they appreciated the sacrifices he 
made coming here to be a Yankee.” 

Matsui was a stranger to Major League Baseball and his 
dossier on American League pitchers was empty. Likewise, 
the Twins considered Matsui a mystery, or as manager Ron 
Gardenhire put it, “We tried to scout him a little during 


spring training, but we really had no idea how to pitch to 
him.” 

Even more significantly, Matsui was separated by culture 
and language—an island in his own clubhouse. But never 
once did he seem homesick or second-guess his decision to 
sign with the Yankees as a free agent. For him, and for every 
other foreign-born player in the clubhouse, wearing the pin- 
stripes is a symbol of the elub’s global reach. 

“To me, this is a dream come true,” Matsui said. He meant 
the Opening Day grand slam, of course, but the outfielder was 
also talking about the chance to be part of the Yankees in- 
house melting pot. The familiar Japanese faces had been 
replaced not just by Americans, but also by Dominicans, 
Puerto Ricans, Venezuelans and Panamanians, among others. 

The mix of nationalities, cultures and languages has 
spread throughout baseball. According to estimates from the 
Commissioner's office, more than one-third of the rosters on 
Opening Day 2003 were filled with players born outside the 
U.S. Nowhere is that embrace-the-planet philosophy more 
apparent than in the Bronx, where the Yankees scout, devel- 


op and market internationally like no other franchise. 


Jose Contreras, a Cuban refugee, said, “In my country, 
everyone recognizes the Yankees because they are the best 
team, but also because there are so many players from differ- 
ent countries on the Yankees. 

“It’s a beautiful thing,” the pitcher said. “Not only do you 
have different cultures in the same clubhouse, and you hear 
different language being spoken, but it means you have the 
best players in the world working together.” 

The Bombers late-March trip to Japan was a celebration of 
that philosophy, carrying more weight than just a two-game 
series against the Devil Rays. What the Bombers did was 
deliver the sport to an international audience, proving not 
only that they're Major League Baseball’s most successful 
team, but also that they’re the billboard for multi-cultural- 
ism. ; 

It’s no coincidence the Yankees are like the United Nations: 
besides Matsui and Contreras, Mariano Rivera (Panama), 
Enrique Wilson (Dominican Republic), Bernie Williams 
(Puerto Rico), Orlando ‘Hernandez (Cuba) and Jorge Posada 


(Puerto Rico) are all products of a sustained effort to seek out 
players from other countries. 

The Yankees employ 15 full-time international scouts, and 
as senior vice president, baseball operations Mark Newman 
put it, “If they’re playing baseball in that country, we’re there 
watching them.” The Yankees, Dodgers and Red Sox are the 
most loyal subscribers of this physiology, and in the Bombers 
case, they've gone beyond the obvious talent pools in Santo 
Domingo, burrowing as deep as Brazil and Italy, Holland and 
Russia. 

The reason so much man-power is devoted outside the U.S. 
is obvious enough: more and more countries have embraced 
baseball as passionately as the U.S., not just as spectators, 
but also as participants. ‘ 

That’s obvious to any visitor to the Dominican Republic, 
where playing catch is practically a national pastime, That’s 
also true in Japan, where there’s such interest in stars like 
Matsui and Ichiro Suzuki, that every one of the Seattle 
Mariners games are broadcast live there, 

And that’s especially true in Cuba, despite governmental 
and political rules that make it difficult for fans to follow the 
Yankees. 

Difficult, says Contreras, but not impossible. 

“Everyone there knows how the Yankees are doing. We 
have our ways,” the pitcher said with a smile. “Some people 
receive video tapes of the games, sent to the them in the mail. 
So if you don’t see the game, you see the replay. And some of 
the hotels have satellite reception in the bars where you can 
watch the Yankees. 


(RIVE 


“A lot of people don’t have five dollars in their pocket. But they 
scrape together enough money to sit in a bar and watch Major’ 
League Baseball. That’s how much Cuban people love the sport.” 

The irony of Contreras’ life as a Yankee is that he learned 
that many of his previously held myths about America were 
just that—myths. For instance, Contreras was told that U.S. 
streets are extremely crime-ridden. 
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COMMUNICATING WITH STARS 
Sah een (ICHIRO) OR PANAMA 
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ble to bring Cuba and the U.S. clos- 
er—if not politically, then at least 
for the sake of baseball. Indeed, for 
every Contreras or Matsui-written 
happy-ending, the obvious question 
becomes even more relevant. 
Should baseball in this country 
continue to move down the road as 
a melting pot? Or is there room to 


step back, appreciate the growing 


- number of nationalities that fall 


under baseball’s umbrella and cre- 
ate a World Cup? 

It's a compelling thought, cven 
though it runs contrary to the more 
enlightened philosophy that we’re 
all citizens of the greater baseball 
nation. Torre, fer one, believes 
nationalities tend to melt away 
during the course of a long season. 

“There's. really no other way, 
because you spend so much time in 
the same clubhouse,” Torre said. 


“That's the kind of thing you hear all the time. That’s how “Baseball is unlike any other. sport, your teammates become 
people are discouraged from even thinking about coming {ta your family over six months. After a while; the guy next to 
the U.S},” he said. “When I got here, I wasn little afraid, you stops being a Puerto Rican or a Dominican.or a Cuban or 
until I realized it wasn’t true.” from Japan, and instead he becomes.a Yankee.” 

Contreras, like Hernandez, hopes to act a3 a human bridge Torre laughed in recalling how easy it was for Hideki Iraliu 
for fellow Cuban ballplayers, His success will make it poasi- and Hernandez to bridge the cultural gap, once they became 
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Yankees. It was Spring Training 1998 and El 
Duque, a Cuban refugee like Contreras, found 
himself in right field with Irabu, who’d come 
from Japan with the reputation as the Far 
East's version of Nolan Ryan. 

This was a clash of titans, alright. 
Hernandez had the flash, the charisma, the 
bizarre peek-a-boo delivery, and above all, the 
kind of temper a Hollywood starlet would envy. 
Irabu? He was quiet, reserved and beyond the 
social reach of virtually every Yankee. 

But here were the two global Yankees, by 
themselves, without the help of a translator. 
Irabu spoke neither English nor Spanish. 
Hernandez was just as helpless with Japanese. 

Somehow, they bonded. 

“I looked over, and there they were laughing, 
waving their arms, slapping each other on the 
back, having a great time,” Torre said. “I have 
no idea what they were talking about, or even 
if they understood each other. But it proved my 
point that baseball players all speak the same 
language.” 

That point was first made 70 years ago, 
when the Yankees went on their first barn- 


RIVERA (PANAMA) REPRESENTS 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


e 


storming tour to Japan. Among the players who. made the Ruth, in particular, was treated like a national hero, prac- 
trip were Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig, who together left tically worshipped.as he rode down the streets of Tokyo in an 
such.a deep imprint on Japanese fans, historians now cred- open-air touring sedan. The Yankees won. their first 16 
it the Bombers with planting the baseball-seed for an games, with the Bambino hitting 13 heme runs. His perform- 


entire country. 


ance was so overwhelming, that when he rode in an open car 
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MATSUI GARNERS TREMENDOU 
MEDIA ATTENTIO: 


holding an American flag in one hand and a Japanese flag in 
the other, an avalanche of people lined the streets and waved 
American flags at him. 

The Yankees were at the top of the sports universe. There 
was no matching their drawing power, not in New York, the 
U.S., or anywhere in the world, for that matter. 

Since then, baseball and the Yankees in particular have 
reached a more enlightened state. Yankees assistant GM 
Jean Afterman said, “We are frankly more of an American 
team because we have so many nationalities. All-white teams 
are not what an all-American sport is supposed to represent.” 

If anyone can understand the message of international 
diversity, it’s Afterman, who before joining the Yankees 
worked with agent Don Nomura representing a mostly-for- 
eign clientele, including former-Bomber Alfonso Soriano. 

“We had all the non-North Americans,” she said with a 
laugh. Even in the mid 1990s, working on the other side of 
the negotiating wall, Afterman had a clear view of where the 
Yankees were headed. ; 

“A lot of teams weren't investing in developing internation- 
al players, but the Yankees were,” Afterman said. “George 
Steinbrenner always hada global view of baseball. Even in 
1995, [the Yankees] had scouts in Japan.” 

Back then, Japan’s greatest international commodity was 
pitching, evidenced by the success of Hideo Nomo, who won 


WILSON (DOMINICAN REPUBLIC) 
(L) AND POSADA (PUERTO RICO) 


the 1995 Rookie of the Year Award with the Dodgers, and to 
a lesser degree, Irabu himself. Since then, as Japanese base- 
ball has rapidly advanced, the country’s best hitters have 
inched closer to major league caliber. 

That much became obvious when Ichiro captured the 
American League MVP Award in 2001, beating out Jason 
Giambi. Anyone who doubted that Japan had finally arrived 
as a baseball entity only had to listen to Derek Jeter’s scout- 
ing report on the Mariners right fielder. ; 

Asked to describe the stress of trying to throw out Ichiro 


_ from deep in the hole, Jeter shook his head. 


“Unless he hits a ground ball right at you—and I mean, 
hard—he has a pretty good chance of beating it out,” Jeter 
said. “He puts a lot of pressure on a shortstop. It’s almost like 
he makes up his mind where to hit the ball and then he does. 
I’ve never seen anyone do that like him.” 

Matsui arrived three years later with an even deeper 
resume—hitting skill and American-like home run power. 
Coming off a 50 home run season with the Yomiuri Giants in 
2002, Matsui arrived in the U.S. with the nickname 
“Godzilla.” From the very first day in camp, it was obvious his 
skill matched the hype. 

Matsui had the short, clipped swing of a .300 hitter, 
reminding some of Wade Boggs’ cut. But the Japanese out- 
fielder had just enough lift in his swing to drive the ball into 
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reminding some of Wade Boggs’ cut. But the Japanese out- 
fielder had just enough lift in his swing to drive the ball into 
the gaps, and, with his size and bulk, was able to become a 
respectable long-ball threat in 2003, hitting 16 homers. 
Even more than Ichiro, Matsui’s day-to-day successes and 
failures were being watched carefully in Japan. He was, after 
all, the closest thing Japan had ever produced to a major 


UE" HERNANDEZ, WHO LEFT HIS NATIVE CUBA TO PITCH 
NSTRIPES, TRYS TO RETURN TO THE YANKEES THIS YEAR 


league slugger. If Matsui could 
make it, perhaps others sluggers 
would be tempted to try, too 

Wherever Matsui went, he was 
followed by the Japanese press. 
Every at-bat, starting with his first 
swings in spring training, were 
chronicled and breathlessly report- 
ed back until Matsui acknowledged 
the serutiny. 

“The reason so few Japanese 
players have come here so far is 
because they're not sure they can 
compete at this level,” he said. “The 
pitchers here throw harder, they 
throw the two-seam fastball, which 
isn’t used (in Japan). And many 
players don’t want to leave their 
homes, especially because of the 
language barrier.” 

Matsui is setting an example, 
one at-bat at a time. Others have 
already followed in his footsteps, 
including the Mets new shortstop, Kaz Matsui. Little by lit-. 
tle, the curiosity is becoming a question, on it’s way to becom- 
ing a full-blown intrigue: 

Is baseball ready to reap the full dividend of its global 
efforts? Ready to launch that first World Cup? 

“It’s an interesting concept,” Newman says. He doubts any 
country is ready to challenge the Americans’ talent-advan- 
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CONTRERAS PITCHED FOR THE CUBAN NATION 


and the Japanese go one-on-one with the 
Koreans, among other contests. 

Of course, such a tournament would be near- 
ly impossible to choreograph: its entire exis- 
tence would depend on whether Major League 
Baseball would suspend its season in order to 
let stars represent their respective countries. 

Considering how unlikely that is, it’s far more 
plausible to imagine the Major League Baseball 
champion squaring off with the Japanese cham- 
pion in what could truly be called a World 
Series. Matsui would be the first to say the 
advantage in on-paper talent would belong 
Major League Baseball, but that’s not to say 
such a best-of-seven playoff wouldn’t be the 
greatest boost international baseball could ever 
desire. 

Think of it: the built-in incentive for captur- 
ing the World Series would be multiplied so 
many times over, since the champion would 
then fly off to a global match. 

Could it happen? 

“Maybe some day,” Yankees general manager 


TEAM (BELOW) BEFORE JOINING THE YANKEE 


Brian Cashman said. Travel would be an issue, so would have to worry about new pitchers, new leagues or a new coun- 
appealing to dual loyalties—particularly in the case of, say, try. Matsui made the leap, though, and: now considers himxelf 


Matsui. 


a Yankee in every sense. 


Then again, the Japanese star would've never migrated. to He still doesn’t speak much English, and Spanish is a prob- 
the U.S. if he didn’t believe in broadening the game. lem, too. No matter. These days, Matsui works the clubhouse, 
It would've been se easy for Matsui to stay at home, never chatting with Williams and Rivera, Kevin Brown and Derek 
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Jeter. If Matsui needs a translator to get the process, so be it, but same language—balls and strikes, home runs and most important: 
this much he can guarantee: Being a Yankee means speaking the ly, winning: In any baseball culture, that’s the universal tongue. M 
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in baseball’s modern era, 200 v 
ing as new pehehmar < for 
arrival into Cooperstown 


BY PETE CALDERA 


n thele best days, Mike Mussina and Keun Brown 
canes erode pir andvrseo n their faults. 

once a Perect game on the 27th baller, 

eh Gi6P" foot cormorable BBoussing the m ment of his 


another exclusive club, OM successive April starts, 


Mussina and Brown became 200-game winners, gaming a Mention in the 
history books. 

No teammates had ever captured their 200th victory in the same sea- 
son, let alone in back-to-back games. 

Mussina, 35, could retire ater his contragt expires follow the 2006 
season, never giving himself a chance at 300 wins. At 39, Brown should 
have reached 200 wins a few years ago, if not for the elbow and back 
problems he'd encountered over his career. 

But the milestone they achieved in Apel Gegs the question Is 200-pius 
wins enough to catapult Mussina and Grown into the Hall of Fame? 

At the least, their catlidacy must b@ given serious congxi#tation. 

There is a greater dynamic at work here. In this age of specialized 
relief, strict pitch cotms, inflated of@nse and shrinking batipark dimen- 
sions, the 300-game winner is headed for possible extinction. 

Consider that Pedro Martinez, one of the greatest pitchers of his gen- 
eration, began the 2004 season with 166 wins. 

With the 300-game winner already marked on the endangered list, the 
200-game winners of this era are bound to receive greater recognition 
from Hall-of-Fame voters, 

Yet, 300 victories has always been automatic for a pitcher's induction. 
For those who fell short of the magic number, October greatness has 


helped carry them into Cooperstown. 

This is the way Yankees manager Joe Torre 
views the reality for 200-game winners. 

“If you're not in postseason play, it’s really dif- 
ficult to have people evaluate you in the same 
way,” Torre said. “That’s just my observation.” 

Certainly, a relatively short run of spectacular 
achievement, and a healthy dose of World Series 
moments made Sandy Koufax a no-brainer for 
the Hall of Fame. 

In fact, the careers of Koufax (165-87 lifetime 
record) and Martinez (166-67 entering 2004) bear 
a striking regular season resemblance. 

But what about Jack Morris, the winningest 
pitcher of the 1980s, who not only captured 
championship rings with three different clubs, 
but pitched one of the best and most memorable 
World Series games in history, his 10-inning mas- 
terpiece shutout to win Game 7 for Minnesota 
over Atlanta in 1991? 

Morris retired with a 254-186 mark, yet has not 
achieved the necessary 75 percent of votes by 
the members of the Baseball Writers Association 
of America to become enshrined. 
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Morris’ career numbers are better than those of Jim Bunning 
(224-184), who was ignored by the writers but ushered into the 
Hall by the Veterans Committee in 1996. 

Still, Bunning’s feat of becoming the first to win 100 games 
in each league is no comparison to Morris’ postseason 
achievements. 

The BBWAA membership has ‘historically been tough and 
fair when it comes to admitting Hall of Famers—only those 
writers who have been covering for 10 Consecutive years are 
eligible to vote. 

And the thinking process associated with the vote is con- 
stantly evolving. 

‘Certainly over the last 
25 years, there's been a lot 
ot contributing factors that 
have made an impact on 
the game in various ways,” 
said Hall of Fame baseball 
writer Ross Newhan of the 
Los Angeles Times. “The 
five-man rotation, the lower 
mound, smaller ballparks, 
livelier baseballs and 
smaller strike zones.” 

In this offensive-orient- 
ed era in baseball, Hall of 
Fame voters are forced to 
adjust the stats of today’s 
players in context. 

With pitchers who have 
not achieved 300 wins, 
Newhan is among those 
voters who are re-evaluat- 
ing their thought process. 

“| think | force myself to 
give greater consideration 
to pitchers in the 250- to 
290-win range than | used 
to,” Newhan said. 

While Newhan has 
never ruled out a pitcher 
who does not capture 300 
wins. “now more than 
ever’ Newhan is focusing 
on ‘where that pitcher 
ranked among his peers 
in that era.” 

Since 300-win pitchers are going the dinosaur’s route. 
it necessitates a deeper jook into the careers of 200- 
game winners. 

According to Bill James, author of several baseball books, 
including “Whatever Happened to the Hall of Fame? Baseball 
Cooperstown and the Politics of Glory,” Mussina and Brown 
are reasonable Hall of Fame candidates. 

“Two hundred game winners have always been Hall of Fame 
long shots, and that rule really hasn’t changed,” James said. 
“There have always been a few 200-game winners who did 
make the Hall of Fame, [such as Don] Drysdale, [Jack] 


Chesbro, [Rube] Waddell, but not based on the fact that they 
had 200 wins. 


Other accomplishments have turned such 200-game win- li 


ners into Cooperstown inductees, James said. 

“The things that would tend to force the Hall of Fame stan- 
dard upward for [today’s] pitchers—expansion [meaning more 
candidates], longer careers, longer seasons, the elimination of 
the Veterans’ Committee—are more or less in balance with the 
things that would force it downward, [for example] five-man 
rotations, fewer starts per year, etcetera.” 

In Brown’s case, a good postseason run over the next two 
seasons coupled with two excellent regular season perform- 
ances could get him into 
Cooperstown. 


Brown belongs among the 
premier pitchers of his era. 
At times, he’s been the 
best. 

“The milestone is 300 
wins for a Hall of Fame 
pitcher,” said Gary 
Sheffield, Brown’s team- 
mate on the Marlins, 
Dodgers and now the 
Yanks. Just playing with 
him on three different ball 
clubs, | know there's many 
times we haven't scored 
that many runs for him. 
If we did, he’d probably 
be approaching 300 wins 
by now.” 

Yet, two words have 
come to accompany Brown 
when talking about his 
incredible ability: When 
healthy. 

“t know 300 [wins] is a 
Hall of Fame stop, but 200 
is a milestone,” Torre said. 
“Especially in  Brown’s 
case, where he lost many 
starts because of injury 


after signing with the 
Dodgers.” 
Brown combined for 


just 29 starts in 2001 and 2002, due to elbow, Achilles and 
back problems. 

Last year, on the offensive-challenged Los Angeles Dodgers, 
Brown went 14-9 with a 2.39 ERA in 32 starts, reaching the 
200-plus-inning mark for the first time since 2000. 

Brown had the second-best ERA in the National League and 
would have won 20 games if the Dodgers gave him greater 
run support. 

Brown’s only 20-win season came in 1992 (21-11) with the 
Texas Rangers. He has a no-hitter on his résumé and a World 
Series ring with the 1997 Florida Marlins. 


There’s no doubt that | 


In the League Championship Series, Brown is 5 


3-1 with a 3.55 ERA. 


Entering this season, only Pedro Martinez | 


(2.10) and Randy Johnson (2.66) had a lower 
ERA over the past five seasons than Brown 


(2.83), among pitchers with a minimum of 750 || 


innings. 

Of his own numbers, Brown seems currently 
oblivious. 

“| really haven’t thought about [200 wins] that 
much,” Brown said after his milestone victory. 
“There’s been so much else going on.” 

Brown had just completed the odd trifecta of 
beating the Tampa Bay Devil Rays in Tokyo, St. 
Petersburg. and at Yankee Stadium, where 
37,914 fans‘ watched the righthander battle 
through the rain to deliver his third-straight one- 
run, seven-inning performance. 

“I’ve been blessed with the ability to hang 
around this game a long time,” Brown said. “I’ve 
been able to take the mound a lot of times and 
hopefully give the teams I’ve played for a chance 
to win a lot of the time.” 

Brown’s gorgeous, hard sinker is still as 
vicious and nasty as anything in the game. 

His focus and tenacity—that mental capsule 
he enters on game days that even catchers can't 
fully penetrate—are legendary and signature to 
his nature. 

In a game where “competitor” is an overused 
term, it is an intangible that defines Brown and 
goes beyond his raw numbers. 

The numbers will largely determine whether 
Brown has a place in Cooperstown. The voters 
must weigh his entire career in perspective. 

“There are a lot of other things that have hap- 
pened in the course of my career that you can’t 
always focus on results,” Brown said. “Results 
are great but we all know sometimes you pitch 
great, and you have nothing to show for it and 
sometimes you pitch terrible and you walk away 
with a win. 

“In the overall course of a career you can’t get 
caught up in that. You have to stay focused.” 

Brown's focus is a match for Roger Clemens, 
whose 300th career win with the Yankees last 
year was the crowning achievement on a sure 
Hall of Fame career. 

Right behind Clemens is Greg Maddux, whose 
Cooperstown plaque is waiting. Maddux took his 
four Cy Young Awards and 289 wins to Wrigley 
Field, bookending his career with the Chicago 
Cubs after playing for the Atlanta Braves for sev- 
eral years—largely in the hitters haven of old 
Fulton County Stadium. 

Maddux’s longtime teammate, Tom Glavine, 
began the year with 251 wins. 
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With 230 wins heading into this year, 
Randy Johnson is a Cooperstown lock due 
to his strikeout totals, and his four straight 
Cy Young awards. 

Chuck Finley reached 200 wins, but isn’t 
likely to register enough with enough vot- 
ers. Jamie Moyer began the year with 185 
wins, but he’s lacked the dominance in his 
overall career. 

Curt Schilling began 2004 with 163 wins. 
He’s still at the top of his game at age 37 but 
needs two more dominating seasons just to 
reach 200. 

John Smoltz also has 163 wins, but his 
dominating presence as a starter, and now as 
a reliever, makes him a solid Cooperstown 
candidate. 

Andy Pettitte began the season with 149 
wins at age 31, but he is not motivated by 
longevity records and has suggested he 
could be out of baseball by his mid-30s, for 
family reasons. 

David Cone will be an interesting study. 
Having long insisted they would have to rip 
the uniform off him, Cone’s body finally 
resisted last year and he finished with a 
194-126 mark. 

Short of 200 wins, Cone has a few other 
things going for him. A perfect game, a .606 
winning percentage, five World Series rings, 
and the most valuable of intangibles, a 
courageous heart. He fought back from a 
life-threatening aneurysm in 1996 and went 
on to reach greater glory. 

Cone’s teams won 12 of 15 postseason 
series, and he owns an 8-3 (3.80 ERA) mark 
in postseason play. 

And then there is the increasing case for 
the near-miss candidates, Tommy John 
(288 wins), Bert Blyleven (287) and Jim 
Kaat (283). 

Of the trio, Blyleven represents the most 
intriguing and qualified candidate, since he 
retired with 3,701 strikeouts, currently fifth 
on the all-time list. Blyleven was third on that 
list when he retired in 1992, behind Nolan 
Ryan and Steve Carlton. 

Blyleven is getting increasing attention 
from the writers, and his numbers are look- ' *£ 
ing better and better in the current light. 

Players must receive at least five percent 
of the total votes to remain on the writers’ 
ballot. That player will remain on the ballot 
for 15 years, or until elected. Writers may 
cast votes for up to 10 players per ballot. 

Regarding milestones and what lies 
ahead, these Yankees are too firmly rooted 
in the present to care 
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From Tokyo to Tampa to New York in a span of a week in 
pril, “We've been bouncing around all over the world, it 
eems like, for a month and a half,” Brown said. “So for good 
ind bad I've been focused more on trying to get unpacked 
ind moved in; all the simple stuff instead of being able to 
2cus On things like [the milestone win].” 

Brown's self-criticism can be mind-boggling. On the mound, 
ie is Consumed inside a tunnel of pure pitching thought. 

“Kevin is, ‘Give me the ball, let me throw,’” Torre said. “He’s 
| blue collar son-of-a-gun who dares you to hit it. There’s not 
| lot of fluff involved with him.” 


200th win, Torre made sure he had something to mark the 
occasion. As with Mussina, Torre presented his official lineup 
card to Brown. 

Mussina kept his game uniform top, several baseballs and 
also the umpire’s lineup card from his 200th win against the 
Chicago White Sox at Yankee Stadium. 

Last year, Mussina and David Wells had a chance to become 
the first teammates ever to record their 200th career victories 
in successive starts. 

When Mussina and Brown turned the trick, they became the 
100th and 101st pitchers to achieve the milestone. It took five 


Whereas Clemens was aware of every milestone, each ban- 
er headline moment, “Kevin Brown doesn’t really care,” Torre 
aid of his brief observation. 

Not that Clemens was selfishly motivated. “He was a good 
2ammate to these guys,” Torre said of Clemens, who took 
me with younger players, nurturing their pitching and setting 
in example with his workout regimen. But on the mound, “he 
yas aware of his legacy.” 

If Brown wasn’t interested in saving any keepsakes of his 


shots for Mussina to get to that mark. 

After a while, “It starts to weigh on you, and then you press 
or try to do too much,” Mussina said. 

Mussina fell behind 3-0 in the game, but the Yanks came 
back—courtesy of a three-run homer by rookie Bubba Crosby 
that made him an instant crowd favorite. 

“It means I’ve been playing a long time. I’ve been lucky 
enough to stay healthy and play on some good teams and be 
consistent,” Mussina said of his 200th win. “I’m pleased with 


that. | certainly hope it’s not my last} 
one. It’s a big accomplishment.” 

“He knows what the feeling is when | 
it’s right,” Torre said of the righthander. | 

Mussina’s calling card has been con-} 
sistency. 

In his first three years with the} 
Yankees, Mussina has won 17, 18 and| 
17 games. He’s had only one losing 
season (11-15 in 2000) since 1992, a 
span of 12 seasons. i} 

With an impressive 3.53 ERA in a 
career spent solely in the designaia 
hitter circuit, the American League, | 
Mussina has also helped himself with | 
six Gold Glove awards for fielding | 
excellence. 

In the five seasons before this one, 
Mussina’s 973 strikeouts ranked fourth | 
among all pitchers, behind only Randy | 
Johnson, Pedro Martinez and Curt 
Schilling. 

Among active pitchers, Mussina’s | 
.644 winning percentage entering 2004 | 
ranked sixth. Only Martinez, Tim 
Hudson, Johnson, Clemens and Pettitte | 
were better. 

But getting to the Hall of Fame will still 
hinge on good health and more years of 
excellence for Mussina and Brown. 
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uring the winter months when Major League Baseball owners and general man- 

agers assemble their self-ascribed winning combinations, they know that the 

gatekeepers of October’s promised land wear pinstripes. With 26 world champi- 

onships, 39 American League pennants and 42 first-place finishes, the New York 

Yankees are the most successful team in baseball with a mythology comparable 
to the battlefield might of Achilles and his Greek compatriots. Had Homer the opportu- 
nity to write about baseball, he would have written about the Yankees, as their history 
has been played out much like the heroes and gods in the poetic battles of Greek 
mythology. 

Despite going six games deep into the 2003 World Series, overall expectations fell 
short. Principal Owner George M. Steinbrenner ili worked hard with general manager 
Brian Cashman to fill any discernable gaps within the lineup. In doing so, they brought 
in some formidable talent, such as Alex Rodriguez and Gary Sheffield, which will surely 
be the source of envy come October 2004. 

“New York deserves a winner, and we plan to give our fans exactly that again this 
year,” the Boss said. 

“We are trying to make ourselves the team to beat,” Cashman said. “But you only 
determine that by playing the season out.” 

That’s where skipper Joe Torre takes charge. Entering his ninth season with the 
Yankees, Torre is the calming presence with a no-nonsense mindset that is needed to 
shoulder the expectations of success. 

“Will my job be getting tougher?” Torre contemplated as spring training approached. 
“| don’t know. I’m going to put the best team on the field when we leave spring training. 
The only thing we want everybody to do is understand we're here to win.” 

Like it or not, agree or disagree, if any team daydreams of being fitted for a champi- 
onship ring, the line begins in New York and the Yankees are the team to beat. 

Take a gander at the following pages and imagine who among these pinstriped com- 
patriots will define moments and feed Yankees myths during this season’s battles. 


BY KEN DERRY 
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STARTING PITCHING Vazquez struck out 241 batters in 2003, third in the major | 
Baseball is the only major sport where the team with posses- leagues, while pitching 230% innings, second in the National 
sion of the ball is on defense; that’s why pitching is so important. League. 
The Yankees have put together a list of long-haulers who are pre- Cuban phenom Jose Contreras provides another right arm 
pared to toe the rubber and go the distance in 2004. that is capable of stacking up innings. Last season, he was 7-2, | 
“We play about the only sport that you can’t run the clock out,” pitching 71 innings in 18 games, nine of which were starts. As | 
Torre said. “So you need a number of pitchers to get 27 outs. It’s | opponents batted just .202 off of Contreras in 2003, the Yankees 
the ability to pitch and stay healthy, that’s really the way you con- expect the three-time Cuban Male Athlete of the Year to find his | 
trol the game.” niche in 2004. | 


- Suis 


bat. 


In his three years with the Yankees, Moose has been tireless, Righthanded pitcher Jon Lieber returns from Tommy John sur- 
starting no less than 31 games per season (34 in 2001, 33 in gery to log innings as the fifth starter in the rotation. In 2001, 
2002, 31 in 2003), while averaging 219% innings in those sea- Lieber was 20-6 while pitching for the Chicago Cubs. Ranking 
sons. If that's not proof enough of his leadership, the memory of fourth in NL Cy Young voting that year, Lieber threw 232% innings 
him walking out of the bullpen for his first career relief appear- in 34 starts and posted a 3.80 ERA. 
ance in Game 7 of the ALCS against Boston shows that he is will- 
ing to do whatever it takes to win. 

During the offseason, the Yankees acquired righthanded hard- 
baller Kevin Brown from the Los Angeles Dodgers. His intensity 
has been likened to a bear roused in mid-hibernation and he will 
not give up a hit without a bitter fight. In his 17-year career, Brown 
has recorded 197 wins, and opponents have a .246 batting aver- 
age during that span. 

Javier Vazquez represents the youth of the rotation. The 27- 
year-old flame-thrower was acquired during the offseason from 
the Montreal Expos in a multi-player swap and the Yankees antic- 
ipate his true potential taking shape in the Bronx. 
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RELIEF PITCHING 

When he starts to loosen up, the other team notices. The antic- 
ipation of facing Mariano Rivera must be excruciating, like wait- 
ing for an elusive sneeze to finally attack one’s nose. 

Rivera was 5-2 last season with a 1.66 ERA, a career best. He 
also notched 40 saves in 64 appearances. Simply put, when 
Torre hands Rivera the ball, opponents’ morale drops as precip- 
itously as their batting averages. 


RIVERA 


Shortly before Rivera won the 2003 American League 
Championship Series MVP. Roger Clemens hit the nail on the 
head: “Pick your two favorite superheroes, and I'll put Rivera up 
against any of them. Mo is the best.” 

To get to Rivera, the Yankees stacked their bullpen with a full 
house, including two new arms, Paul Quantrill and Tom Gordon. 

Coming from the West Coast, Quantrill, a 2001 All-Star, threw 
in 89 games for the Dodgers in 2003. In 77% innings last season, 
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the 12-year veteran posted a 1.75 ERA. The former Boston Red 
Sox draft pick has also thrown for the Philadelphia Phillies and 
Toronto Blue Jays. 

While pitching for the Chicago White Sox in 2003, Gordon 
appeared in 66 games, logging 91 strikeouts in 74 innings and _ 
posting a 3.16 ERA. In 1998, Gordon pitched in 73 games and 
notched 46 saves during an All-Star campaign for the Red Sox. 

Lefthander Gabe White is back for a full season in pinstripes 
after the Yanks acquired him from the Cincinnati Reds in July 
2003. He was 2-1 in 12 games with the Yankees and his season 
record was 5-1, overall. Opposing batters hit just .182 against 
White last season. 

Fellow lefthander Felix Heredia was added to the 25-man ros- 
ter in August of last year and he, too, will be depended upon 
highly to bridge the starting rotation with Rivera. While also 
beginning the 2003 season with the Reds, Heredia was 5-3 with 
a 2.69 ERA in 69 games. 

Righty Steve Karsay, who missed the entire 2003 season due 
to rotator cuff surgery, is also looking to toss some innings. 
Orlando Hernandez and Bret Prinz give the Yankees depth, both 
in the starting rotation and bullpen. 
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INFIELD 

Formidable, awe-inspiring and impressive. These three simi- 
larly defined words have been used to describe the 2004 infield 
since the Yankees acquired two-time Gold Glove Award winning 
shortstop Alex Rodriguez. Moving to third base, where he for- 
mally only had played one inning (in deference to retiring short- 
stop Cal Ripken during the 2001 All-Star Game), A-Rod comple- 
ments the left side of the infield with All-Star Derek Jeter. A-Rod’s 
presence also assures that there is no room to pitch around any- 
one in the lineup. After all, are they really going to pitch around 
Jeter with A-Rod in the hole and Sheffield, Jason Giambi, Hideki 
Matsui and Jorge Posada to follow? 

“This energizes me,” Rodriguez said at his reception in 
February. “| don’t have enough adjectives to describe how | feel. 
[It's]... a new challenge for me.” 

When asked if he thought Rodriguez would have a hard time 
adjusting to third base, Torre said, “The one thing about short- 
stop and third base is that you’re throwing from the same side of 
the diamond. To me, a bigger change would be from short to 


second. But because he’s such a good athlete and has such 
great skill, it'll take a little time. | don’t see any problems. It’s 
going to take some getting used to, but he’s a hard worker and 


going to take some getting used to, but he’s a hard worker and 
he knows what hard work is all about. 

“A-Rod, what he does, he gives you that ability for that pitcher 
to throw a few more strikes and give up an extra run,” Torre con- 
tinued. “He’s certainly going to add to our offense.” 

With new batting coach Don Mattingly whispering words of 
encouragement during batting practice, it’s hard to imagine a 
lengthy lull in run production. 

“They’re all here for a reason,” Mattingly said of his protégés. 
“They know what they’re doing, so my job will be to keep them 
consistent, keep the hot periods rolling and the down periods to 
a minimum. To me, hitting is about good habits. If you have good 
habits, you have a good chance when you go up there.” 

It’s been said that success is preparation meeting opportunity. 
While good habits have been the cornerstones of preparation for 
players like A-Rod and Jeter, the 2004 season presents an 
opportunity to take advantage of favorable odds and put a streak 
together in October. 

“Ihave come toa point in my career where winning is the most 
important thing,” Rodriguez said. “We’re going to have a good 
team here for a very long time.” 

Jeter is equally excited about the season, noting that spring 


training had a playoff atmosphere, with large numbers of press 
and fans watching the team’s workouts. 

While Giambi anticipates more starts at first base, the 
Yankees signed first baseman and designated hitter Tony Clark 
to spell him. 


i INFIELD | 
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OUTFIELD 
The outfield is full of it. Talent, that is. Between Bernie Williams, who 
is one of the four remaining members of the 1996 world champi- 
onship team, Matsui, Sheffield and Kenny Lofton, there are 18 All- | 
Star Game appearances, eight Gold Glove Awards, five cham- 
pionship rings and nearly 1,000 postseason at-bats. One con- | 
clusion is that the Yankees outfield is the place where dou- | 
bles and triples go to die. . 
. Torre is faced with a wonderful dilemma in center- 
— — \ field. Whom to play, whom to play? Questions like 
this encourage reporters to ask Torre if his job is 
getting more difficult. As he always has, however, 
Torre shrugs off the headaches 
by remaining steadfast to the 
bigger picture: winning. He 
continually reminds us that he 
will simply put the best team 
on the field and after that, the 
chips will fall where they may. 

“You just go out there and play as hard as you 
can and hope when you look up, you have more 

runs than the other team,” Torre said. 
Sheffield will play right field and Hideki Matsui will play in 
left. In 2003, Matsui adjusted as though he had been 
playing his entire career in New York. Lofton and 
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, , Williams will split time as the centerfielder and des- 
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Deep within the mysterious land of Transylvania, monsters that inhabit man’s deepest 
nightmares take form. One man's destiny-and curse is to vanquish evil and destroy the 
lethal and powerful Count Dracula. Descend into the murky depths of the Carpathian 
Mountains as legendary monster hunter Van Helsing. As Van Helsing, you battle 
fiendish creatures with a deadly array of weapons, unigue abilities, and unparalleled 
courage. 


Spyro has arrived in Crash’s 
jungle, and is ready to take on 
the evil Dr. Cortex. Team up with 
your Bandicoot: buddy to save the 
universe from the clutches of evil! 
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: ABest as players create more strategic com- 
Crash is on Spyro's turf, and he's bos to ultimately defeat the head of 


battling with Spyro’s nemesis, ~ Kaiba Corp., Seto Kaiba! 
Ripto! Join our furry friend on his Includes Three Limited Edition Trading 
adventure through the Dragon Cards Inside -While Supplies Last- 
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CATCHER 

With teammates like Jeter, A-Rod, Giambi and Sheffield, only on thes 
Yankees can a switch-hitting catcher with All-Star defensive skills flys 
below the radar. Jorge Posada was the sleeper MVP candidate in 2003 y 
finishing third in AL voting, because he hit 30 home runs and knocked 
in 101 runs, among other notable statistics. It’s not that Posada, a four-+| 
time All-Star whose numbers improve season after season, is over-! 
looked at his position, either. His low profile is more of a credit to thes! 
talent in the clubhouse. The word about Posada grows, as do his stats, 
with each successive season. 

Posada played in 142 games in 2003. Watch John Flaherty fill thes) 
spot when Posada needs a day to rest. 
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DESIGNATED HITTER/BENCH 

Let the rotation begin. The well is deep when it comes to the desig- 
nated hitter and bench roles. Expect to see a lineup featuring a differ- 
ent designated hitter throughout the summer. Giambi, Williams and 
Lofton will likely be on a steady rotation at the post with Clark taking his 
hacks, as well. 

Satisfying a role on the Yankees bench is like getting a ‘B’ in an 
advanced placement course; it’s an ‘A’ in every other class. Since the 
Yankees are a ballclub for which most major leaguers would want to 
play, many are willing to take a platoon role in New York rather than 
play every day elsewhere. In other words, there is a lot of talent in that 
dugout waiting to be tapped. 

Cairo, Wilson, Flaherty, Bush, Ruben Sierra, Bubba Crosby, Clark: 
these are names over which opposing general managers lick their fin- 
gers. Indeed, Torre has a strong toolbox with which to build a compet- 
itive machine. 
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CHAMPIONS PACKAGE $26 


Welcome Letter from the New York Yankees © Exclusive Team Calendar 
Special ticket discounts: 4 half-price tickets to 1 Yankees home game; $2 discount off all game ticket prices « 5 Major League Baseball trading cards 
Official Membership Card ¢ 2004 Team Photo Birthday Card from Yankees ¢ 4 issues of Yankees Magazine ¢ adidas item ¢ 10% discount at all 
participating Modell’s Sporting Goods stores ¢ Modell’s Sporting Goods item ¢ Hebrew National 39-time American League Championship pin 
T-shirt Youth XL/Adult XL © 10% discount at Yankees Clubhouse Stores 


lalf-Price Tickets ~ Voucher valid for half-price discount on a maximum of four (4) tickets for one (1) regular season home game, excluding all Premium Games, in the Main Reserved, Tier Box, Tier Reserved and Bleachers. 
he term “Premium Games” is defined as the Opening Day game, the Old-Timers’ Day game, and all games played against the following teams: Boston Red Sox and New York Mets. Vouchers may only be redeemed at the 
vanced ticket windows, in advance or on the day of the event (/.e., mail orders will not be accepted). This offer is not valid for previously purchased tickets, and is subject to availability. Ticket Vouchers may not be used in 
onjunction with any other discount ticket offer. 


2.00 Off Ticket Offer - Fan Club members presenting their official Fan Club ID Card will receive a $2.00 discount on a maximum four (4) tickets for any regular season home game, excluding all Premium Games in the Main 
eserved, Tier Box, Tier Reserved and Bleachers. The term “Premium Games” is defined as the Opening Day game, the Old-Timers’ Day game, and all games played against the following teams: Boston Red Sox and New York 
lets. This offer may only be redeemed at the advanced ticket windows or designated sales booths, in advance or on the day of the event (/.e., mail orders will not be accepted). This offer is not valid for previously purchased 
ckets, and is subject to avaifability. Fan Club ID Card may not be used in conjunction with any other discount ticket offer. 


Club rosters, including the New York Yankees roster, are subject to change. 
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game in the Bronx, the Yankees reached the pinnacle of 

their 2003 campaign. With one swing of the bat, the 
Pinstripers clinched the American League pennant and permanent- 
ly etched the 2003 season into the memories of baseball loyalists. 

A marathon-like season that included many obstacles and 
moments of elation preceded that finish. 

The Yankees entered spring training with sky-high expecta- 
tions after adding Japanese sensation Hideki Matsui to a lineup 
that included Derek Jeter, Jason Giambi, Bernie Williams, 
Alfonso Soriano and Jorge Posada. Cuban flame-thrower Jose 
Contreras was also brought on board and joined pitchers Mike 
Mussina, Roger Clemens, Andy Pettitte and Mariano Rivera on 
a talented pitching staff. 

Prior to signing with the Yankees, Matsui dominated Japan's 
Central League during a 10-year career with the Yomiuri Giants, 


‘ s late night turned into early morning during a chilly October 


where he posted a .304 batting average with 332 home runs 
and 889 RBI. Contreras compiled a 117-50 record in Cuban 
League play before his arrival to the American majors. 

The regular season began inauspiciously in the team’s first- 
ever Opening Day outside of the United States. In the Yankees’ 
8-5 win over the Toronto Blue Jays, Jeter, the team’s eventual 
batting leader, suffered a dislocated shoulder in only his second 
at-bat. Jeter’s teammates more than made up for his absence 
as the club raced to a major league-best 21-6 record in the 
month of April. 

When the team returned to New York to begin its home slate, 
the players were greeted by a severe snowstorm that caused 
Opening Day at Yankee Stadium to be pushed back by a day. 
What fans witnessed on the snowy, windy and downright frigid 
opener will not soon be forgotten and was exactly what they all 
came to see. 


Matsui showed an immediate flair for the dramatic by drilling 
a fifth-inning pitch into the stands for a grand slam in his Bronx 
debut. With the homer, Matsui became the first Yankee to hit a 
grand slam in his Yankee Stadium inauguration. 

“He got off on the right foot in his first home game,” said man- 
ager Joe Torre after the Bombers’ 7-3 win. “It was a significant 
homer, not just a grand slam that didn’t matter. It was significant 
because it got us a lead that we needed.” 

No pitcher shined brighter than Mussina during the early part 
of the season. The righty compiled a 7-0 record in one of the 
best runs of his stellar career. 

“That stretch at the beginning of the season was probably the 
best I’ve felt throwing the ball for that long a period of time in 
quite a few years,” said Mussina. 

Mussina went on to post a 17-8 regular season record with 
two complete games and ranked fourth in the American League 
with 195 strikeouts and 1.7 walks per nine innings. 

Clemens recorded his fourth win in a 9-2 victory over 
Anaheim in late April, securing the Yankees best start in fran- 
chise history at 18-3. Clemens’ victory also improved the record 
of the Yankees starting rotation to a jaw-dropping 16-0. 

The Yankees took a three-game lead over the Boston Red 
Sox into May, but were unable to carry over their winning ways 
from the season’s first month. The team reached a low point 
near the month’s end when they dropped five consecutive 
games culminating with a Clemens’ loss against the Red Sox at 
Yankee Stadium in his first 
attempt at career win number 
300. After this rainy Memorial 
Day defeat, the Yankees found 
themselves trailing the Red 
Sox by 2% games in the stand- 
ings. 

True to form, the Yankees 
rebounded, winning six of their 
next eight games. In the 
process, they reclaimed the 
lead in the AL East, which was 
not relinquished for the 
remainder of the season. 

In the hours prior to the 
Bombers first game _ at 
Cincinnati's Great American 
Ball Park, Jeter received one of 
the most distinguished honors 
of his storied career. On June 
3, the Yankees shortstop was 
rewarded for his tireless work 
ethic, leadership and presence 
in the clubhouse. Yankees 
Principal Owner George M. 
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+> AFTER AN OPENING-DAY INJURY, JETER ~~ 
TO LEAD THE TEAM WITH A .324 BATTING AVERA 


Steinbrenner IIl named the eight-year veteran the Yankees 11th 
captain in franchise history. Jeter became the Yankees first cap- 
tain since Don Mattingly retired following the 1995 season. 

“Derek is a great and logical choice as 
captain,” said Mattingly. “What he has done 
speaks for itself. He handles himself with 
class and dignity and seems more comfort- 
able being out front.” 

“It goes without saying that this is an 
honor that is not thrown around lightly in this 
organization,” Jeter said about his captaincy. 
“| understand the responsibility to the fans, 
media, my teammates and more importantly, 
the entire organization.” 

In spite of the early-season injury, Jeter 
batted .324 in the regular season, which 
ranked third in the American League. 

The Yankees left the Reds’ lavish new ball- 
park for the friendly confines of Wrigley 
Field, where they had not played since the 
1938 World Series. In their return to 
Chicago’s National League park, the 
Yankees took the first game behind a domi- 
nant performance by David Wells, before _ 
losing the last two games of the series. | 

The Pinstripers returned to New York for 
one of the wildest midseason stretches in 
years. In the second game of the home 
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stand. six Houston 
Astros pitchers com- 
bined to no-hit the 


Bombers. The Astros 
gem marked the first 
time the Yankees were 
held without a hit since 
1958. 

Two days after wit- 
nessing a no-hitter for 
the wrong team, a sold 
out Yankee Stadium 
crowd received sweet 
redemption on a soggy 
Friday the 13th in the 
Bronx. 

On this enchanted 
evening,Clemens 
reached two of the 
most spectacular 
milestones in base- 
ball. Clemens’ strike- 
out of Cardinals 
shortstop Edgar Renteria in the fourth inning marked 
the 4,000th strikeout of his distinguished career. Only 
Nolan Ryan (5,714) and Steve Carlton (4,136) had 
accomplished this. feat 
prior to Clemens. 

The Rocket allowed two 
earned runs on the night and 
secured his 300th career win, 
making him the 21st pitcher to 
join this elusive club. 

“| couldn’t have drawn it up 
any better,” said an emotional 
Clemens after the game. “Two 
milestones on the same night. 
It couldn't have worked out 
better. This puts me with some 
great men, and I'm glad to 
have had the opportunity to 
catch those quys.” 

On the day after Clemens’ 
milestone night, the Pinstripes 
overcame former Yankee Tino 
Martinez’ two home runs and 
defeated the Cardinals 13-4. 
Giambi. Martinez’ successor at 
first base for the Yankees. hit 
two round-trippers, as well. 

The Yankees traveled to 


-> CLEMENS 


REACHED 300 WINS AND 4,000 
STRIKEOUTS ON THE SAME NIGHT 


Queens the following 
weekend to battle the 
New York Mets in the 
first of two. series. 
Rain postponed the 
middle game and the 
Yankees dominated 
their crosstown rivals 
in the two games that 
were played. 

The rainout enabled 
the New York teams to 
play a home-and-home 
doubleheader for the 
second time since 
2000. In the second 
game of the double 


header, which was 
played in Yankee 
Stadium, Matsui 


smashed the second 
grand slam of his 
young big-league 
career, propelling the Bombers to a 7-1 win. The Yankees defeat- 
ed the Mets the following night and, in effect, swept the season 
series for the first time since interleague play began in 1997. 


WELCOME TO NEW YORK. 
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The Yankees made several key personnel moves around 
midseason. Veterans Ruben Sierra, Aaron Boone, Karim Garcia, 
Gabe White, Jesse Orosco, David Dellucci and Armando 
Benitez all entered the mix. Benitez’ struggles came with him 
from Queens, and he was shipped out to the Seattle Mariners 
only three weeks later. In return for Benitez, the Yankees 
brought back playoff-savvy reliever Jeff Nelson. Lefty Felix 
Heredia was added to the bullpen in late August. 

The Yankees gained some breathing room in the AL East by 
winning eight out of nine games in mid-August and held a 7%- 
game lead over the Red Sox. The hot streak encompassed a 
four-game sweep of the Baltimore Orioles in Camden Yards. In 
this series, Boone hit his first home run as member of the 
Yankees, a three-run blast to win the second game in the ninth 
inning. Giambi followed Boone’s lead the following night, with a 
game-winning solo homer in the 12th inning. 

August came to an end with the Yankees taking two of three 
from the Red Sox in Boston. In the rubber match, Clemens 
made what was thought to be his final regular season appear- 


ance in Fenway Park and received a standing ovation from the 4 MUSSINA LED THE Tae WITH A 


Red Sox loyalists that customarily showered their former hero octal 
with boos. Clemens notched his 100th career win in Fenway 3- 40 ERA AND wn: ST a 
Park in the Yankees’ 8-4 victory. 

With a 3%-game lead in the division, the Yankees welcomed In the Sunday afternoon showdown that Torre called the most! 


Boston to the Bronx for a crucial three-game set in early important regular-season game in his Yankees career, Wells: 
September. Boston won the first two, and the Yankees gave the rose to the occasion. The lefty allowed only one run in 7%| 
ball to Wells in the third game, clinging to a 1%-game lead over innings. Rivera helped preserve the 3-1 victory by throwing a. 
their bitter rivals. scoreless 1% innings. 
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ed their 100th and 101st wins. After an April surge and May 
slump, the Pinstripers posted a 68-39 record from June thro. | 
the conclusion of the regular season. : veld 
Mussina took on the Minnesota Twins in the Division Series | 
opener on a sunny day in the House That Ruth Built. Moose | 
pitched well, allowing three runs in seven innings, but the Twins | 
defeated the Yankees and took a surprising one-game lead in | 
the five-game series. — . > | 
A masterful pitching Se ane by Pettitte put the Yankees | 
in a position to tie the séries in Game 2. A seventh-inning rally 
that was highlighted by a two-run Giambi single put the Yankees | 
ahead by three runs and Rivera was flawless in the ot and 
ninth innings. 3 | 
“This was a pretty good win for us,” Pettitte said. “| sone 
how badly the team wanted it during the game. ne showed a | 
lot of heart tonight.” | ; 
The Yankees traveled to Minnesota where ned silenced a 
noisy Metrodome crowd and defeated the Twins behind a: 
seven-inning, one-run Clemens outing. Matsui provided the 
Yankees with an early lead with his first postseason home run. - : 
The Bomber bats scored eight runs in the Game 4 clincher and | 
that was more than Wells and the Yankees needed to notch the 
win and advance to the American League Championship Series. 


The clutch win helped the Yankees heat up, and an eight- 
game winning streak ensued. 

On Sept. 23, Contreras turned in his finest performance of the 
season, tossing eight shutout innings en route to his third con- 
secutive win. With the 7-0 road victory over the Chicago White 
Sox, the Yankees clinched the AL East for the seventh time in 
the last eight seasons. 

The final weekend of the season featured many highlights, 
and was a perfect prelude to the postseason. 

In the first game of a Friday doubleheader against Baltimore, 
Posada hit his 30th long-ball of the season, which tied Yogi 
Berra’s 1952 record for single season home runs by a Yankees 
catcher, a feat that the Hail of Famer repeated in 1956. 

In the nightcap, righthander Jorge DePaula showed tremen- 
dous promise. In the 24-year-old pitcher’s first major league 
start, he took a no-hitter into the seventh inning. 

In the regular season’s final two games, the Yankees record- 


“The champagne tastes a little sweeter every time, but every- 
body knows that we’re not where we want to be,” Jeter said. 
“This is a step. A step in the right direction.” 

The Yankees welcomed the Red Sox to the Stadium for the 
start of one of the most riveting series that the baseball world 
» has ever seen. Boston made their presence known in Game 1, 
defeating the Bombers on their home turf behind the knuckle- 
balls of Tim Wakefield. 

- Pettitte again played the role of stopper in Game 2. The 21- 
game winner in the regular season stymied the Red Sox, giving 


up only 2 runs in 6% innings. Contreras and Rivera shut down 
Boston in the late innings and New York prevailed, 6-2. 

The series moved to the hostile atmosphere of Fenway Park 
tied at one. Game 3 featured a showdown between Clemens 
and Red Sox ace Pedro Martinez. Jeter gave the Yanks an early 
third-inning lead, and Martinez struggled again in the fourth. 
After an RB! double off the bat of Matsui, Garcia was struck with 
a Martinez fastball in the back. 

After Clemens threw a high fastball over the plate the follow- 
ing inning, Boston outfielder Manny Ramirez erupted and an 


ies rae: 


extended melee ensued. Following the delay, Clemens picked 
up where he left off before the interruption, striking out Ramirez 
with another fastball. 

The Yankees prevailed in Game 3 and Boston tied the series 
at two games apiece in Game 4. In Game 5, Wells outdid his 
late regular-season performance against the Red Sox by win- 
ning an even more crucial game. The lefty surrendered one run 
in seven innings and Rivera secured the Yanks 4-2 win with a 
two-out Save. 

“When you come out in the eighth and Mo [Rivera] is coming 
into the game, you figure it’s a lock,” said Wells. “Mo is a unique 
individual. He comes right at you and throws hard. He’s the best 
there ever is, was and will be ’til proven otherwise.” 

Boston tied the series at three games apiece after defeating 
the Yankees in Game 6 in New York, setting up a showdown for 
the ages. Roger Clemens verses Pedro Martinez, Yankee 
Stadium, for all the marbles. Game 7 had the makings of a 
thriller before it even began. 

The Sox quickly jumped out to a 4-0 lead on Clemens. 
Giambi brought the Yankees to within two with two solo home 
runs and Mussina threw three scoreless innings in relief, keep- 
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ing the Yanks in the 
game. 

Down 5-2 in the bot- 
tom of the eighth, the 
Yankees capitalized on 
a tiring Martinez and put 
together an unforget- 
table rally. With one out, 
Jeter slammed a double 
off the right-field wall 
and came around to 
score on a Williams sin- 
gle. Matsui followed with 
a ground-rule double. 
Posada then delivered 
the most significant 
blow of the game and 
the season, with a bloop 
double to centerfield 
that scored Williams 
and Matsui and tied the 
game at five. 

“There was an unbe- 


lievable calm,” Giambi said about the mood in the Yankees Rivera held Boston scoreless in his first three-inning appear- | 
dugout. “We felt we were one at-bat away.” _- ance since 1996. | 


Ch 


After more than seven com- | 
plete games in this epic playoff 
series, the American League | 
Championship still had not been 
won. That changed when Boone 
sent the first pitch of the 11th 
inning deep into the Bronx night. 
By the time the ball landed in the 
left-field seats, the Yankees were 
already celebrating the organi- 
zation’s 39th American League 
pennant. 

“| believe we have some 
ghosts in this stadium that help 
us out,” Jeter said. “There is 
some magic in this place.” 

Boone’s blast capped off one 
of the great series in Yankees 
history and was the most spec- 
tacular moment in a season 
filled with a plethora of high 
points. Rivera, the Series MVP 
was carried off the field and the 
celebration poured into the club- 
house. 

The Yankees faced a talented 
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Florida Marlins team in the World Series. After dropping the first 
game at home, Pettitte tied up a postseason series for the third 
time in 2003 with a clutch Game 2 performance. 

Mussina emerged victorious in Game 3 on a rainy night in 
South Florida. The Marlins came back though, winning Game 4 
on a 12th inning long-ball to tie the series. In Game 5, Wells 
made an early exit due to injury and the Marlins defeated the 
Yanks 6-4. 

Pettitte took the mound in Game 6 at Yankee Stadium and 
pitched a brilliant game, surrendering only one run in seven 
innings. Marlins righthander Josh Beckett was simply unbeat- 
able on this night, though, scattering only five hits in a complete- 
game shutout. When Posada grounded out to end the game, the 
Bombers season came to a close. 

“Effort is what | have always based my opinion on,” Torre said 
after the game. “It’s a lesson that even though you work hard, 
it's not always a fact that you are going to win. You just go out 
there and play as hard as you can and hope that when you look 
up, you have more runs than the other team.” 

Ultimately, the Yankees fell two games shy of clinching their 
27th World Championship in 2003. However, in winning 101 
regular-season games and the American League champi- 
onship, the Pinstripers added yet another triumphant season, 
filled with several of baseball’s greatest accomplishments, to 
their unmatched history. 
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MANAGE 


n 2003, Joe Torre completed his eighth season as the manager of the New 

Yankees. During that span, he guided the Bombers to the World Series six ti 

Additionally, he is the only Yankees skipper to lead his club to the postseas: 
eight consecutive seasons. 

In Torre’s first season as the Yankees manager, he guided the franchise to ity 
World Series championship in 18 years and was named the Baseball W 
Association of America Co-Manager of the Year. 

After a near-miss in 1997, the 1998 season was capped off with a four—c 
sweep of the San Diego Padres in the Fall Classic. The Yankees 125-50 ree 
breaking season earned Torre the second Associated Press Manager of the: 
Award of his career (1982). The Baseball Writers Association of America anc 
Sporting News also bestowed the Manager of the Year Award on him. 

Before Torre could attempt to take his team back to the postseason in 199§ 
would have to defeat cancer, and he did just that before sweeping the At 
Braves in the World Series. 

Torre and the Yankees then won their third consecutive championship in 20C 
defeating the New York Mets amid an electric Subway Series atmosphere that 
tivated New York like few sporting events ever have. 

The Torre-led Yankees won the American League pennant in 2001 and 2003 
his Yankees record stands at 1,294-786 (through 2003). The 2003 American Lee 
Championship Series saw the Yankees defeat the Boston Red Sox in the 
inning of the seventh game in one of the most riveting series ever played. 

The Brooklyn native joined the Yankees after 14 years of managing the \ 
Braves and Cardinals. He also enjoyed a stellar playing career with those s' 
teams. A nine-time All-Star selection, he was named the 1971 National League I 

Torre brings a 1,680-1,509 lifetime managerial record and four w 
championships into the 2004 season. It is Torre’s calm demeanor and 
found respect for the game, his players and coaches along with his ae 
lades and experience that make him one of the greatest and most resp 
ed managers in baseball history. | 


BENCH COACH 


fter a decade of directing traffic at third base for the Yankees, Willie 
Randolph will spend his first season as the club’s bench coach in 
2004. The seasoned coaching veteran, who enters his ninth year in 
alliance with manager Joe Torre, is a natural fit beside the Yankees skipper. 
Randolph's remarkable achievements in his playing career are an 
asset to the coaching staff. The second baseman played more games 
at the keystone corner (1,688) than anyone in Yankees history. He 
ranks among the all-time Yankees leaders in games (1,694), at-bats 
(6,303), runs (1,027), hits (1,731), doubles (259), triples (68) and 
stolen bases (251). Randolph was named co-captain of the Yankees in 
1986, the 11th of his 13 seasons in pinstripes. 
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HITTING COAC 


onnie Baseball will once again be in pinstripes, providing his serv} 
as the Yankees hitting coach in his first year on the coaching st 
Mattingly spent the past four years in the organization as a spe 
instructor in spring training. 

Mattingly returns on a full-time basis to the only team that he playec: 
during his distinguished career. The former first baseman was a six-tl 
All-Star, nine-time Gold Glove winner, batting champion (1984) ; 
American League MVP (1985). This lifetime .307-hitter also served as |: 
tenth captain in Yankees history and had his No. 23 retired in 1997. 

There have been few athletes in the Yankees storied history who hj 
garnered as much respect as Mattingly, making him a valuable additior 
the 2004 coaching staff. 


PITCHING COACH 


el Stottlemyre’s legendary pitching expertise will guide Yankees 
hurlers through their ninth season under his wing. The 2004 cam- 
paign marks his 20th season as a big-league pitching coach. 
The Yankees 2003 pitching staff ranked first in ERA (4.02) in the 
American League East, and third in the American League. Yankees 
pitchers were second in the American League in strikeouts (1,119) 
and issued the fewest walks (375) in the majors. Additionally, 
Stottlemyre’s top four starters posted a 70-32 record. 
Stottlemyre pitched for the Yankees for his entire major league 
career. The three-time 20-game winner posted a 2.97 lifetime ERA 
and recorded 164 wins. 


FIRST BASE COAC! 


fter roaming the outfield of Yankee Stadium between 1965 and 19’ 
Roy White returns to New York as the team’s first base coach. Wh 
previously was a member of the coaching staff (1983-84, ‘86). He al 
served as a special assignment coach in 1995 and assisted as a rovi 
outfield coach between 1996 and 1998. 

White rejoins the Yankees after holding the position of hitting coach 
the Oakland Athletics Triple-A affiliate, the Sacramento River Cats. T 
River Cats won the Triple-A World Series in 1999, two Pacific Coast Leag 
championships and four division titles during White’s tenure. 

White earned two World Series rings as a player in New York during 1 
1977 and 1978 seasons while making two American League All-S 
appearances. He ranks among the franchise’s leaders in hits (1,80 
stolen bases (233) and games (1,881). 


can go to a local hospital for the sake of convenience. the kind of groundbreaking treatment today that will 
Or you can go to Mount Sinai Medical Center for the Mou NT become standard treatment tomorrow. Yes, there are 
ke of your health. Mount Sinai’s staff is comprised 


wn 


hospitals that are closer. But none of them come close 
of the world’s most renowned physicians, whose surgical ST NAI to Mount Sinai. 1-800-MD-SINAI + www. mountsinai.org 
and diagnostic skills are unsurpassed. They provide Another day, another breakthrough. 


IF YOU CAN 


GO INTO THE CITY 

TO SEE A GAME, 

YOU CAN GO INTO 
THE CITY TO 


SAVE YOUR LIFE. 


THIRD BASE COAG 


uis Sojo, one of the Yankees’ most beloved utility infielders, will taka 

reigns at a new infield position in 2004—third base coach. Sojo seq 

as the special-assignment instructor in 2003 and brings 13 seaso# 
playing experience to the field. 

Sojo played for the Yankees for seven seasons. Perhaps the most nf 
orable play of his days with the Bombers was the famous single he slag 
through the middle of the infield in the ninth inning of the decisive Gar 
of the 2000 World Series. That hit gave the Yankees a lead over the 
York Mets and brought the franchise its 26th world championship. 

The Venezuelan native posted a .261 average and slugged 36 h| 


runs in 848 games during his major league career. 
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BULLPEN COACH 


ich Monteleone heads into his third season as the Yankees bullpen 
coach and will acquire a new batch of talented pitchers to work with 
in 2004. 

Monteleone began his coaching career in 1997 with the Gulf Coast 
Yankees, where he served as the team’s pitching coach. He also worked 
with the Single-A Tampa Yankees before coaching in the majors. 

Monteleone spent four years with the Yankees in his playing days, from 
1990 through 1993, and posted a 17-9 record with a 4.06 ERA in 120 
games. The righthander was originally drafted by the Tigers in the first 
round of the 1982 free-agent draft and began his big-league career in 1987 


with the Seattle Mariners. He later played for the California Angels and San 
Francisco Giants. 


: | 

CATCHING INSTRUCTO 

ary Tuck begins his second consecutive year, Tuck’s coaching tenure in the organizat 
and sixth year overall, as the team’s catching began in 1989 as the manager of the Trip! 
instructor. In 2004, he will be working closely Columbus Clippers. He has served in varic 
with Jorge Posada and John Flaherty to hone their catching instruction and managerial roles throu 


skills behind the plate. out the organization. 


SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT INSTRUCTOR 
ob Thomson enters his first season as the by the Detroit Tigers in the 1985 amateur draft, 
Yankees special assignment instructor in playing catcher and third base in the Tigers sys- .% 
2004, his 15th season as a member of the tem from 1985 to 1988. Since then, Thomson has - 

Yankees organization. taken on many coaching, instructional and player 
As a player, Thomson was a 32nd-round pick development roles. 
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THE OTHER THING 
KIDS WILL REMEMBER 
ABOUT GROWING UP 

IN NEW YORK. 
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The real goal is to play 
better than the day before. 


You see each day for what it is: a new opportunity to work harder, grow stronger and reach higher. In that 
same spirit, Bank of America is proud to sponsor the New York Yankees. 


Visit us at www.bankofamerica.com. 


Wy, 


Official Bank of the New York Yankees 
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evin Brown makes his debut in pinstripes 

this season. Formerly with the Los Angelesz 

Dodgers, Brown has built an impressives 
resume throughout his 17-year career and oppos-} 
ing hitters have been bemoaning the same song 
regarding his game-day presence: Kevin Brown 
is a warrior. ~ | 


That hasn’t changed since his days at Georgia 
Tech University. The former chemical engineer-} 
ing student walked on to the baseball team as a 
freshman, where he pitched for three years,| 
breaking various school records and earning 
multiple accolades. 

In 2004, Yankees fans will see that batters gett 
no freebees when the righthander is on the hill. |. 
From his focus and concentration to his hard} 
slider that follows a tight fastball, Brown is intim-} 
idating and he uses it to his advantage. | 

With 197 wins under his cap, Brown antici-| 
pates adding his name to the list of Yankees | 
milestones early in the season. The six-time All- | 
Star has been in top-ten consideration for the Cy | 
Young Award five times and has been to the 
World Series twice, winning a ring in 1997 with 7 
the Florida Marlins. : 


In 211 innings for the Dodgers last season, | 
Brown went 14-9 with 185 strikeouts. His 2.39 
ERA ranks among his career best and his 32 | 
starts were the most outings he has attempted in 
three seasons. 

The Yankees anticipate that the Macon, 
Georgia, resident will be a magnificent fit in the 
Bronx. 


_——ssWeLssERA SS G_s=«SGS_-—«CCG_«SHO SV IP H R ER  BB_ SO 
2003 Het!) 2sen Se. Ge Oe oy 6 211 184 56 86-56. 185 


CAREER 197-131 3.16 451 441 72 Te cD 3,051 2,840 1,235 1,072 847 2,264 


NEW! Daylight” 


Created by Mother Nature, brought home by SYLVANIA. ‘ 


SYLVANIA 


Today SYLVANIA adds a whole new dimension to 
lighting—daylight. Our revolutionary new Daylight 
bulbs feature a crisp, white color that makes 
everything in your home look its best. Visit the 
lighting aisle of a store near you and find out how 
you can bring the clear, natural light of daylight 
into your home today. 


SEE THE WORLD i, NEW LIGHT SYLVANIA + 


For more information cal! 1/800-LIGHTBULB or visit 
www.sylvania.com. 


ose Gantreras defected from Cuba in 
October 2002, established residency in| 
Nicaragua and was signed by the Yankees 
as a free agent in December 2002. | 
Contreras made his major league debut in 
relief of Roger Clemens on Mar. 31, 2003, in 
Toronto and recorded four strikeouts in 1% 
innings pitched. He finished the year with a 7-2 
record and 3.30 ERA, while starting nine games. 
In his final eight appearances of the season, 
Contreras went 4-1 with a 2.56 ERA and 46 
strikeouts. | 
In 2002, the 6’4”, 224-pound righthander went | 
13-4 with a Cuban League-best 1.76 ERA. | 
During his Cuban League career, Contreras | 
posted a 117-50 record with a 2.82 ERA. 
Contreras pitched for Cuba in three major | 
international tournaments—the 1999 Pan- 
American Games, the 2000 Olympics and the | 
2001 World Cup—and compiled a 7-0 record | 
with a 0.59 ERA. In 61 innings, he recorded 66 
strikeouts, including 13 in a gold medal victory | 
over the United States in the Pan-Am Games. | 


During a nationally televised exhibition game — 
against the Baltimore Orioles in 1999, Contreras 
struck out 10 batters and allowed only two hits 
in eight shutout innings. 

Contreras has the potential to be one of the | 
best pitchers to come out of Cuba. In 2004, he 
will attempt to become a fixture in the Yankees 
rotation. 


W-L EF G GS CG SHO SV 
2003 7-2 83.30 18 9 ) ees, 
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he Yankees signed middle reliever Tom 
Gordon, formally of the Chicago White Sox, 

in early December to add depth to their 
builpen. | 
In 2003, “Flash” was 7-6 with a team-high 12 | 
saves and 3.16 ERA for Chicago, striking out 91 
batters in 74 innings. He held righthanded bat- | 
ters to a miniscule .196 batting average. Gordon | 
was at his best when it mattered most last sea- | 
son, converting 12 of his final 13 save opportu- | 
nities including his final six amid the White Sox | 
playoff drive. 
As a member of the Boston Red Sox in 1998, | 
Gordon led the American League with 46 saves 
and made his first and only All-Star appearance. | 
In 15 major league seasons, Gordon has accu- | 
mulated 110 saves and is 113-107 with a 4.07 | 
ERA. | 
Look for Gordon to set up superstar closer | 
Mariano Rivera as he tries to set the Yankees up | 
for another World Series run in 2004. 


W-L ERA G GS CG SHO SV IP H R ER BB so 
2003 7-6 3.16 66 0 0 eS 74 57 29 26 31 91 


CAREER 113-107 4.07 591 203 18 4 110 1807 1,647 901 818 870 1,637 
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n June 5, 2003, Felix Heredia struck out five | 

Yankees in three innings as a member of the | 

Cincinnati Reds. When the Reds put him on — 
waivers last August, the Yankees eagerly claimed 
him. “This guy has the ability to blow it by you,” | 
said Yankees general manager Brian Cashman. 

In 69 games with the Reds and Yankees in 
2003, Heredia was 5-3 with a 2.69 ERA. In 2002, 
Heredia pitched in middle relief and as a situa- 
tional lefty for the Reds. In the second half of © 
that season, he made 23 appearances and went | 
1-0 with a 1.83 ERA. 

In 2004, he returns to a stacked Yankees 
bullpen for another run at a World Series title. | 


ERA G GS CG SHO SV 
2003 2.69 69> 0 0 0 
CAREER 4.27 461 9) 198 211 
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PONTIAC Bee WE ARE PROFESSIONAL GRADE 


CERAM! PONTIAC - GMC - ISUZU SALES HOURS: 
TOTAL CARE™ CERTIFIED PRE-OV/NED VEHICLES Mon-fri 9a-9p 
ROUTE 17 @ Ridgewood Ave. in Paramus, N/ Saturday 9a-6p 
201.444.9200 201444,9842 FAN Service & Parts 
Paint & Collision 
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fter eight seasons with the Oakland Athletics, 
Cleveland Indians and Atlanta Braves, Steve 


Karsay signed with the Yankees as a free 
agent before the 2002 season. 

Karsay went 6-4 with a 3.26 ERA in a career- 
high 78 appearances in his first campaign in 
pinstripes. He converted 12 of 16 save opportu- 
nities, including 11 of 13 in the 25 games that 
ace closer Mariano Rivera spent on the disabled 
list. 

In eight major league seasons, Karsay has 
proved versatile. In 1997, he started 24 games 
for the A’s and in 2000, he compiled 20 saves as 
a part-time closer for the Indians. 

Karsay missed the entire 2003 season after 
undergoing surgery to repair a torn right rotator 
cuff. However, with a fastball that tops off in the 
mid-90s, he is one of the top righthanded middle | 
relievers in the American League. Karsay will 
serve as a key set up man for the Yankees in 
2004. 


G GS CG SHO SV IP 
2003 INJURED-DID NOT PLAY 


CAREER 31-38 3.88 321 40 1 0 41 565% 
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W-L ERA G GS CG SHO SV iP 
2003 INJURED-DID NOT PLAY 


CAREER 86-83 4.18 272 225 21 3 2 1,510% 1,603 
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ike Mussina came to the Yankees in 2001 
after 10 successful seasons as the ace offi 
the Baltimore Orioles pitching staff and/ 
has since emerged as the ace of the Yankees. 

In his first year in the Bronx, Mussina led the 
team in innings pitched (228%), starts (34), deci- | 
sions (17-11), complete games (4), shutouts (3), 
strikeouts (214) and ERA (3.15). He recorded 
the 150th win of his career against his former 


teammates in his first start as a Yankee at 
Camden Yards on May 6, 2001. 

Moose finished the 2002 season with an 18-10 
record and 4.05 ERA. He also ranked tied for 
third in the American League with 182 strike- 
outs. 

Last season, Mussina started 31 games and 
pitched 214% innings, which marked his ninth 
consecutive season with at least 29 starts and 
200 innings pitched. He became the first 
Yankees hurler since Bob Turley in 1958 to win 
his first seven starts and the 60th major league 
pitcher to collect 2,000 strikeouts. On Aug. 17, 
Mussina tossed a three-hit, complete game | 
shutout against the Orioles, the 21st shutout of - 
his career. | 


Mussina logged the sixth errorless season of 
his career in 2003. His defensive prowess on the 
mound led to his sixth Gold Glove Award. The 
righthander captured the award every year from 
1996 through 1999 and won it again in 2001. 

With consistent numbers and a penchant for 
pitching late into games, Mussina enters the 
2004 season as a valuable asset to the Yankees. 


W-L ERA G GS CG SHO SV | R ER BB SO 


2003 7-H gao St 3} 3 1 O 214% 192 BG. CB 40. 195 


CAREER 199-110 3.53 386 386 53 21 © 2,668% 2,497 1,112 1,047 597 2,126 


Whether you are a first-time co-op, condo or homebuyer, or you are simply 
looking to refinance your existing mortgage, contact Ridgewood Savings 
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and adjustable rate conventional mortgages, jumbo loans, home equity 
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aul Quantrill led the National League in| 
appearances in 2002 and 2003 with 86 andi 
89, respectively, while pitching for the Loss 
Angeles Dodgers. His two-year appearance total| 
marks the third highest back-to-back season) 
appearance total in Major League Baseball histo-| 
ry. Last season, he posted a career-low 1.75 ERA. | 
Additionally, his ERA did not exceed 2.00 in any} 
month of the season. | 
“Being able to be available on a daily basis is. 
a big part of my game whether it is in a big situ- . 
ation or a situation where a teammate needs a. 
day’s rest,” Quantrill said upon being acquired | 
by the Bombers in early December. | 
This set-up man posts a 3.65 lifetime ERA in 
12 major league seasons. He will be a valuable 
asset to the Yankees bullpen in 2004. 


WeL G GS CG SHO SV ee eH 
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_| Make the right call 
| The New York Yankees already have 


When it comes 10 fire safety, you can't afford to strike out. The New York Yankees 
knw this already. That's why they've chosen Siemens Fire Detection Systems to 
protect theit most véluable assets — their fans. players and employees. Find out 
hew you can protect your Business and employees. Play i safe, call us at 1-800- 
222-0108 of visit our web site at wwwsbtsemens.convis/. Siemens Fire Safety. 
We didn’t discover fire. But we did discover the best ways to detect it. 


ntering his 10th season in pinstripes, Marianog 
Rivera has been the bullpen’s golden boy. Hise 
insouciant demeanor is misleading. Though his 
smile is as wide as the Brooklyn Bridge, once the 
bullpen gates open and the music queues his} 


Business was outstanding in 2003, and the! 


entrance, Rivera is all business. 


righthander continued his reign as the most dom-: 
inant closer in baseball. His season started off on 
the wrong leg, so to speak, as a groin pull in his} 
final spring training appearance sidelined him for’ 
the first 25 games. Rivera rebounded from the set- | 
back and quickly returned to midseason form by’ 
dominating the American League with his stinging | 
96-mph cut-fastball. He was 5-2 with a career-low ) 
1.66 ERA in 64 appearances. Rivera notched 40) 
saves, third in the American League, in 46 save | 
opportunities. Opponents batted .235 against him | 
and lefthanded batters were lucky if they fouled off | 
a pitch, batting only .199. Rivera holds the fran- | 
chise record in career saves with 283. | 

With this consistent performance record, Rivera 
raised the bar of expectation and relievers around | 
the league have a lot to aspire to in 2004, espe- | 
cially when considering he also won the 2008 | 
American League Championship Series MVP for | 
his eight innings of work. His postseason num- | 
bers remain mind-boggling. In 61 games, Rivera 
is 7-1 with a 0.75 ERA. He holds the records for 
postseason saves and World Series saves, with 30 
and 9, respectively. 

Late in the game and in the postseason, Rivera 
remains tried and true. 


W-L ERA G GS CG SHO SV IP H R ER BB so 


2003 5-2 166 64. 0 0 0 40 70% «61 La ae ae 


CAREER 43-29 2.49 512 10 0 0 283 649% 515 194 180 177, 582 


Okay, okay, we both 
could have zero 
heartburn and now we're out to tell the 


world in our trusty purple RV. Tell them 
, . all about new Prilosec OTC. One pill a 
day can relieve your frequent heartburn 
for 24 hours. Yup, you heard right! 

And, did | mention it’s over the counter 
too? Okay, we're off. What's that, Randy? 
Oh no, no you're driving first! 

To see if you qualify for a free sample, 
check out www.prilosecOTC.com. 


Available at CVS/pharmacy 


is Frequent 


Use as directed for 14 days for frequent heartburn. 


C ) PILL A DAY ( 24) HOURS ( o ) HEARTBURN | 


It's possible with Prilosec OTC. = 14 tasters 


One 14-day 
— y course of ti reatment 
ts 


anyon Sturtze should prove to be a valuable 

cog in the Yankees’ 2004 pitching machine. 

Originally drafted by Oakland in the 23rd 
round of the 1990 amateur draft, the righthander 
has pitched for six different organizations. 

Last season with the Blue Jays, he earned a 7- 
6 record. In five games started for Tampa Bay in 
2000, he posted an unblemished 4-0 mark. In 
2001 he fanned nearly three times as many hit- 
ters as he walked, won 11 games and was 
tabbed as the Devil Rays’ Most Valuable Player 
while leading the pitching staff in starts and 
innings pitched. 

His repertoire includes a basic two and four 
seam fastball complemented by a slider and 
splitter. Highly touted for his athletic prowess, 
the former infielder, who was acquired by the 
Yankees in a trade with the Los Angeles 
Dodgers, has provided a solid defensive pres- 
ence on the mound. 


W-L G GS CG SHO SV IP H 


2003 7-6 5.94 40 8 9) 0 0 89% 107 
CAREER 29-39 9:20 159 80 4 1 628% 717 
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Howard Beach, NY 11414 
718-738-7618 


Motorcycle Mall Inc. 
165 Washington Ave. 


Belleville, NJ 07109 
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Thomas Motor Sports Inc. 
1201 Route 112 
Port Jefferson Station, NY 11776 
631-588-3399 


South Shore Cycle and Marine 


86 East Sunrise Highway 
Freeport, NY 11520 
516-377-6900 


With an unheard of 215 horses of intercooled, supercharged power - yes, we Said 215 horses - the industry's mightiest musclecraft yet 
leaves everything else way behind. It's the new RXP, the most powerful tworseater, and it was born to perform. Radical new h 


i and deck design Check 
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Quest™ MAX 650 


Traxter™ MAX 


NDLE ANYTHING YOU THROW 
AT THEM. INCLUDING A PASSENGER. 


Formula One Motorsports 
193 W. Main St. 
Bayshore, NY 11706 
631-969-9480 


City Island Watercrafts 
697 Bridge Street 
Bronx, NY 10464 

718-885-1000 


Instinctive responsiveness Or course. Turbo-lag Not a chance. And with features {ike these, this thing is all muscle: analog speedometer and tachometer with 
{6-function information center; electric trim for enhanced handling with fingertip control; and removable seat cowling. And with an intercooled, supercharged, 
21SHP four-stroke Rotax engine, you've never seen anything {ike it. And with all these horses, 
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Big Red Kawasaki-Sea Doo 
119 Newman Springs Rd. 
Red Bank, NJ 07702 
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164-01 Crossbay Boulevard 
Howard Beach, NY 11414 
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165 Washington Ave. 
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Jetsport Kawasaki 


390 East Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington Station, NY 11746 
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North Shore Cycle and Marine 


6160 Jericho Turnpike 
Commack, NY 11725 
631-858-2300 


King Cycles 
657 Utica Ave. 
Brooklyn, NY 11203 
718-773-2279 
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North Shore Cycle and Marine 
6160 Jericho Turnpike 
Commack, NY 11725 
631-858-2300 


King Cycles 
657 Utica Ave. 
Brooklyn, NY 14203 
718-773-2279 


Mariner's Cove Inc. 
9 Canoe Place Road 
Hampton Bays, NY 11946 
631-728-0286 


fter six seasons with the Montreal Expos, 

Javier Vazquez came to the Yankees in a 

December deal that sent Nick Johnson, Juan 
Rivera and Randy Choate to Montreal. 

Last season, Vazquez went 13-12 with a 
career-low 3.24 ERA and ranked third in base- 
ball with a career-high 241 strikeouts. The 
durable hurler also threw a National League- 
leading 3,741 pitches and averaged 110 pitches 
per start. 

In 2002, Vazquez went 10-13 with a 3.91 ERA 
and 179 strikeouts in 34 starts. in 2001, he post- 
ed a 3.42 ERA and a career-high 16 wins. 
Vazquez’ career win total (64) would be higher if 
not for the poor run support he received in each — 
of his seasons north of the border. 


Vazquez’ walk totals have been extremely low 
throughout his career (68 is his single-season | 
high) and his 0.83 fly ball-ground ball ratio was | 
the best in the majors last season. Though 
Vazquez is an excellent fielder off the mound—in 
227 total chances he has committed just three 
errors—he rarely gets to showcase his talents > 
because his pitches produce so many fly balls. 

In 2004, Vazquez hopes to pick up in New , 
York where he left off in Montreal, as one of the 
game’s brightest young pitchers. 


W-L ERA G GS CG SHO SV IP oH : BB. $0 
2003 19-12 3.24 86 84.4 1 0 230% 198 5728 


CAREER 64-68 4.16 192 191 16 6 0 1,229% 14,235 331 1,076 
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abe White was traded to the Yankees from 
the Cincinnati Reds amid the 2003 AL pen- 
nant run. 

In 46 appearances with the Yankees and Reds 
last season, White went 5-1 with a 4.05 ERA. He | 
held opposing righties to a .125 batting average | 
and lefties to .250 batting average, for a com- | 
bined average of .187. In the 2003 postseason, 
the valuable lefthanded specialist posted a 2.70 
ERA in three appearances. 

White broke into the majors with the Montreal 
Expos in 1994. His best season came in 2000, 
when he went 11-2 with a 2.86 ERA and struck | 
out 84 batters in 84 innings with the Colorado ! 
Rockies and the Cincinnati Reds. ! 

The southpaw brings a 33-23 career record | 
into his tenth season. White hopes to play a key : 
set-up role coming out of the Yankees revamped 
bullpen in 2004. i 


W-L ERA G GS CG SHO SV IP H 
2003 5-1 4.05 0 0 a 46% 


CAREER 33-23 4.26 402 15 0 16 502% 470 
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ohn Flaherty is a seasoned veteran with 12 

major league seasons under his belt. He 

began his career with the Boston Red Sox in 
1992 and has also played for the Detroit Tigers, 
San Diego Padres and Tampa Bay Devil Rays. 


In 1996, his 27-game hitting streak with the — 
Padres was the second longest ever by a major - 


league catcher. Flaherty spent five seasons in | 


Tampa and posted career high numbers—14 
home runs, 71 RBI, and a .278 batting average— 
in 1999, 


He came to New York as a free agent prior to ) 
the 2003 season and hit .267 in 40 games. In his | 


31 starts, the Yankees were 20-10-1. Flaherty’s | 


| 


ability to handle pitchers and call games make | 


him an asset behind the plate. 
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orge Posada’s talent is like a baseball card 

collectign; year after year, his numbers 

become more impressive as he gracefully 
enters his prime. Entering his eighth full season in 
pinstripes and his fifth as the everyday backstop, 
Posada’s contributions continue to build. 

In 1999, Posada drove in 57 runs while going 
on to post 86 RBI in 2000, 95 in 2001 and 99 in 
2002. His momentum did not abate in 2003, as 
Posada notched career-high marks in two offen- 
sive categories. He broke the century RBI barri- 
er with 101 and tied Yogi Berra’s single-season 
home run record for Yankees catchers with 30. 
For the second consecutive season, Posada 


was the starting catcher in the 2003 Midsummer | 


Classic, marking his fourth trip to the All-Star 
Game. 


The switch-hitter’s impervious nerves and abil- | 


ity to hit in the clutch make him a legitimate MVP 


candidate, as well, scoring third in American | 


League MVP voting in 2003. His timely double 
knocked in two runs to tie the score in the eighth 
inning of Game 7 of the 2003 American League 
Championship Series. 

As potent as his offensive numbers may be, 
Posada remains steadfast that his passion and 
attention are behind the plate. Posada often 
takes tutorials from Berra, practices handling 
balls in the dirt and works on different defensive 
scenarios. The lessons have paid large divi- 
dends for Posada, who was picked in the 24th 
round of the 1990 free-agent draft as a second 
baseman. 
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Yankee comes in 2004. The 31-year-old will 

serve as a backup for Jason Giambi at first 
base, and will also contribute at the plate as a 
part-time designated hitter. 

Clark made a cross-borough trek to join the 
Yankees after playing for the Mets in 2003. He 
played a total of 125 games, making plate 
appearances in 44 games. The switch-hitter 
appeared in the starting lineup 52 times and bat- 
ted .232 with 16 home runs and 43 RBI. 

Prior to his career in New York, Clark was 
drafted by the Detroit Tigers as the second pick 
in the first round of the 1990 amateur draft. He 
remained in Detroit for the first seven seasons of 
his career. 

The 2001 All-Star posts a .268 career batting 
average. 


T« Clark’s inaugural season as a New York 
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Jn his second year in pinstripes, Jason Giambi 
continued to associate his name with other all- 
time great Yankees. 

Giambi hit 82 home runs in his first two years 
in the Bronx, which ranks third behind only Babe 
Ruth (113) and Roger Maris (100). He joins Ruth, 
Maris, Lou Gehrig and Mickey Mantle as the only 
Yankees to hit 40 home runs in multiple sea- 
sons. With an American League high 129 walks 
in 2003, he joined Mantle, Gehrig and Ruth as 
the fourth player in franchise history to draw 
more than 120 walks in a season. | 

In 2003, Giambi also led the majors with 29 | 
home runs on the road and was selected to the 
fourth American League All-Star team of his 
career. He batted .250 with 107 RBI and 97 runs 
scored in 85 starts at first base and 69 at desig- 
nated hitter. In the American League | 
Championship Series, Giambi hit three homers — 


— a Bes XX, — + including two in the Yankees Game 7 come- 
—_—-— ee ee a RR sfrom-behind victory over Boston. | 
~ WES Giambi made his major league debut with | 
hell * “ys ak N *, ; Oakland in 1995. In 2000, he won the American | 
ae hh oS? League MVP Award by settin highs with | 
Pes,” Sine: ™ y g career highs with | 
diate ‘ i - Ss 


43 home runs and 137 RBI while leading the A’s 
to the division title in the AL West. The following 
season, he established career bests with a .342 
average and 47 doubles while also smacking 38 
long-balls. 

The California native is a power hitter capabie 
of reaching the fences in any part of the outfield. 
Giambi enters the 2004 season with a .302 life- 
time batting average and has his sights set on 
his first World Series title. 
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hen Derek Jeter suffered a dislocated shoul- 
W- in the first game of the 2003 season, it 

was easy to assume that the Yankees super- 
star shortstop would have a sub-par year. That 
assumption was wrong. True to form, Jeter battled | 
back from his first major injury and returned in time © 
to play in 119 games. Even more impressive was his 
.324 batting average, which was good for third in 
the American League batting race. 

On June 3, he was named the Yankees 11th cap- 
tain by Principal Owner George M. Steinbrenner Ill. 
Jeter’s captaincy came after several years of unwa- 
vering leadership, clutch hitting and stellar fielding. 

Jeter’s .317 lifetime batting average ranks fifth on 
the Yankees all-time list behind Hall of Famers Babe . 
Ruth (.349), Lou Gehrig (.340), Earle Combs (.325), | 
and Joe DiMaggio (.325). 

The shortstop won the 1996 Rookie of the Year 
Award after batting .314 with 10 home runs. Jeter’s 
stock continued to rise as he hit .349 with 24 home 
runs in 1999 and .339 with 15 home runs in 2000. 

As prolific as Jeter’s regular season accomplish- 
ments are, he will ultimately be remembered for his 
postseason play. He has been an indispensable 
part of the Yankees four world championship teams 
and six American League Championship teams in 
recent years. 

Jeter was named the MVP of the 2000 World 
Series after hitting .409 with two home runs. In 
Game 3 of the 2001 Division Series, he made one of 
the greatest defensive plays in baseball history when 
he cut off an overthrown ball from the outfield and 
backhanded it to Jorge Posada to nail the tying run — 
at home. In Game 7 of the 2003 American League 
Championship Series, Jeter’s eighth-inning single 
ignited the most important rally of the year. Jeter’s 
presence on and off the field will give the Yankees an 
invaluable asset again in 2004. 
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hat does it mean to be the best? Is it a .308F 
Wisine batting average or is it winning anr 

American League MVP and two Gold Glove; 
Awards? After being the first pick of the 1993/ 
amateur draft, is it safe to say that a seven-timel 
All-Star is the best? And what if all of these char-); 
acteristics plus leadership, selflessness andi 
stewardship were wrapped up into one pinstripeds 
uniform? 

New York, this is Alex Rodriguez, the onel 
whom many believe to be the best. The Yankees } 
acquired A-Rod days before spring training 
opened and No. 13 jerseys have since flown off 
the shelves. 

Debuting in 1994 with the Seattle Mariners; 
and moving to Texas in 2001, his numbers have | 
been incomparable. He hit .358 in 1996 and nas } 
been the AL home run champ since 2001. In 
2003, A-Rod was tied for most home runs in all} 
of baseball with 47, while batting .298. The 28- 
year-old drove in 118 runs and led all big-league | 
shortstops with a .989 fielding percentage en 
route to his first MVP and second Gold Glove 
Award. A six-time top-ten MVP candidate, four 
times has A-Rod ranked in the top-five. 

But don’t think that this success has gone to | 
his head. Much like the deal that shifted Babe | 
Ruth to the Bronx with a new position, A-Rod 
agreed to shuffle over a few feet and play third 
base, showing his selflessness and respect for 
captain Derek Jeter. 

A steward for a number of different youth 
development programs, including Boys & Girls 
Clubs of America, Rodriguez understands the 
impact of being a positive influence. 

A-Rod is inspiring, keeping the dreamers 
dreaming and aficionados in the stands. 
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nrique Wilson enters his fourth season with | 
the Yankees, fulfilling the ever-important role 

of utility infielder. 
Wilson batted .230 with 3 home runs and 15 
RBI in 135 at-bats during the 2003 season. He | 
was a defensive boon, filling in at shortstop for - 


33 games, third base for 17, and second base 
for 10 games. | 

The switch-hitter started two games in the 
American League Championship Series against 
the Red Sox in 2003 and went 2-4 with an RBI in | 
two games of World Series action. 

Wilson was drafted by the Minnesota Twins | 
~_ and was later traded to the Cleveland Indians in | 
i -— 1994, the organization that gave him his big- | 
league debut in 1997. In 2000 he was dealt to | 
Pittsburgh, where he remained until being trad- 
ed to the Yankees in the middle of the 2001 season. | 
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enny Lofton is a six-time All-Star who has 


Glove Award winner is in pinstripes and stands a 
good chance to keep that streak going. 

Lofton began the 2003 season as the center- 
fielder for the Pittsburgh Pirates. After 84 games, 
he was traded to the Chicago Cubs, who lost to 
the Florida Marlins in seven dramatic National 
League Championship Series games. In 140 
games between the two National League teams 
last season, Lofton batted .296 with 30 stolen 
bases. 


In 13 seasons, Lofton has a lifetime batting © 


average of .298 and a lifetime on-base percent- 
age of .373. Entering 2004 he is the active stolen 
base leader with 538, and 28th all-time. 

The scouts will say that he is patient at the 
plate, willing to take a walk. In 1998, while play- 
ing for the Cleveland Indians, Lofton’s eye dis- 
cerned 87 walks, a career high. The lefthanded 


been to the postseason every year, Save | 
2000, since 1995. Now the four-time Gold | 


batter can hold back on off-speed junk and flick | 


it over the infielders, and he also imposes the 
threat of a bunt. Lofton can also dominate a fast- 
ball up and in, sending it into any section of the 
park to leg it out for extra bases. 

His aggressive style will be a natural comple- 
ment to the team. 
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York Yankees after a stellar career in Japan’s 
Central League. In 10 years with the Yomiuri | 
Giants, Matsui racked up numbers that made him 
one the greatest players Japan has ever seen. 
Overall, Matsui compiled a .304 lifetime bat- 
ting average with 332 home runs and 889 RBI. In 
his final season in Japan, Matsui won his third | 
league MVP award and batted .334 with 50 long 
balls and 107 RBI, leading the Giants to victory 
in the Japan Series. 

Needless to say, the expectations on Matsui in 
2003 were monstrous. The man affectionately 
known as Godzilla handled the expectations and | 
major league pitching exceptionally well in his | 
rookie season in America. Matsui became one | 
of the Yankees most consistent clutch-hitters, | 
batting .287 with 16 home runs, 42 doubles and 
106 RBI in the regular season. His RBI total led | 
all major league rookies and was the highest 
single-season mark by a Yankees rookie since | 
Joe DiMaggio drove in 125 runs in 1936. 

This American League All-Star also surprised | 
many critics with his defensive prowess. The | 
former centerfielder ranked second in the | 
American League with 13 assists and made sev- | 
eral catches worthy of any highlight reel. | 
On a frigid Opening Day at Yankee Stadium, | 
Matsui showed his flair for the dramatic by hit- | 
ting a fifth inning grand slam, making him the | 
first Yankee to hit a bases-loaded blast in his first | 
game at Yankee Stadium. 

Matsui batted .308 in the 2003 American | 
League Championship Series and put the 
Yankees up for good in Game 2 of the World 
Series with a first inning three-run homer. 

Matsui proved he could compete in the majors 
in 2003 when it mattered most, and as a result 
his future appears to be very bright. 
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n Dec. 17, 2003, the Yankees offensive arse- |) 
nal received one of its most significant || 
upgrades in several years. This boost came H 
as a result of the acquisition of superstar outfield- — 
er Gary Sheffield. Sheffield brings a .299 lifetime 


batting average, 379 home runs and 1,232 RBI 
along with 16 years of major league experience to 
the Bronx. 


Sheffield’s career home run total marks the | 


most long-balls hit by any player ever to join the 
Yankees. This seven-time All-Star has become a 
more dangerous hitter throughout his career. As 


a member of the Atlanta Braves in 2003, he had | 


one of his best seasons at the age of 34. 


Sheffield, who is the nephew of former | 
Yankees pitcher Dwight Gooden, finished third 
in the National League’s MVP voting last season | 


after batting .330 with 39 home runs and 132 


RBI. Sheffield has batted .313 with an average of 
33 home runs per year over the last six seasons. 

This Tampa native is not a stranger to the 
postseason, having been a part of October play 
three times. Sheffield’s first postseason appear- 


ance was triumphant when he earned a World © 


Series ring aS a member of the 1997 Florida 
Marlins. He propelled Florida by hitting .320 with 
three home runs in the playoff drive that season. 

Sheffield’s potent ability to hit for average and 
power will give the Yankees a presence in the 
middle of the lineup that is rare throughout the 
majors. Sandwiched by an already strong cast 
of hitters, Sheffield and the Yankees deep lineup 
appear to be as difficult to get out as any in the 
big-leagues. 
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hile walking around the Stadium during a 
WY eves game, take notice of how many fans 

wear the No. 51 replica jerseys. Entering his 
14th season as a Yankee, Bernie Williams remains a 
fan favorite, and for good reason. 

Whether he is roaming centerfield or digging 
into either side of the box, Williams always gives 
fans an excuse to cheer. A five-time All-Star with 
one American League Championship Series 
MVP, four Gold Glove Awards, a .305 lifetime 
batting average, and 1,656 games as a Yankee, 
Williams’ legacy looks to stand the test of time. 

In 2003, Williams made his 10th consecutive 
Opening Day start in centerfield for the Yankees, 
placing him second all-time in the category, 
behind Mickey Mantle with 13. Williams ranks in 
the top 10 in four other all-time Yankees cate- 
gories, as well: eighth in hits (1,950), seventh in 


home runs (241), ninth in RBI (1,062), and fifth in | 


doubles (372). 

In the second inning of an April 2003 win at 
Toronto, Williams doubled in the 1,000th RBI of 
his career. The most notable statistic of Williams’ 
career, however, is his postseason home run 
record, which he broke in Game 3 of the 2003 
World Series. His 19th October blast, which put 
the Yanks ahead 6-1 for the win, surpassed for- 
mer Yankees greats Reggie Jackson and Mantle. 

There was, however, one record he let drop: 
his musical record. The Journey Within, a jazz 
compilation in which Williams plays guitar, 
dropped in music stores in mid-July 2003. 

With his speed and power, look for Williams to 
gain some ground on these and more records in 
2004. 
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The lasagna everyone loves 
in just the right size. 
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Authentic Recipes. 
Premium Ingredients. 


fter sitting out the 2003 season due to 
an injured hip, 31-year-old Homer 


Bush is back in the swing of things 
with the Yankees. The right-handed hitter 
begins his second tour of duty in New York, 
providing the Bombers with speed on the 
base baths and versatility in the infield. 

Bush batted .378 in 82 at bats as a 
reserve infielder for the Yankees in 1997 
and 1998. The blockbuster trade for Roger 
Clemens in 1999 sent Bush to the Blue 
Jays, where he enjoyed a standout first 
season, batting .320 with 32 stolen bases 
in 128 games. Injuries have since ham- 
pered Bush, but he looks to make a come- 
back in 2004. 

Bush was drafted by the San Diego 
Padres in the seventh round of the 1991 
amateur draft. 


hen St. Louis Cardinals shorts| 
Fernando Vina went down with 

hamstring tear in May 2008, 29-y¢ 
old Miguel Cairo got his chance at a sti 
ing position. He responded by logg} 
seven RBI in back-to-back games in Ju 
Unfortunately, Cairo broke a finger on | 
throwing hand and missed the next | 
weeks. 

In spite of the injury, Cairo remain 
one of the club’s most versatile players. 
season’s end, he had started 92 games 
33 at second base, 15 in the outfield, f 
at shortstop and two at third base. 

Cairo hit .245 with five home runs a 
32 RBI in 261 at-bats in 2003. He join 
the Yankees, his fifth major league tea 
prior to the start of the 2004 season anc 
looking to provide the club with a via 
option in the infield and off the bench. 


WHAT THEY GROW UP 
TO BE DEPENDS ON 
“WHAT YOU TEACH THEM 
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Men ce Bhs women 15 wrong. 


La violencia contra mujeres es injusto. 


Violence against women is wrong, no matter how you look at it. Boys should be 
taught at a young age that using violence against women is wrong and will not be 
tolerated. Men are in a unique position to communicate this message in a strong, 
‘compassionateyand meaningful way. Working together, men and women can make 
enormous strides toward changing attitudes and perceptions about’ “domestic 
violence, sexual assault, and stalking. 


tg 


La violencia contra mujeres es Was no igaporta en cualquier forma. Los 
jovenes deben ser educados desde se que. da violencia comtra mujeres es 
intolerable. Los hombres estan enna posicié 1 nica para comunicar este mensaje én. 
‘una manera fuerte y compasiva. Juntos, los hombres y las mujeres pueden hacer 
pasos enormes hacia actitudes y opifiones que cambian alrededor de la violencia 
domeéstica, del asalto sexual y del acecho. 

Jot 
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VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 


WE CAN STOP IT 


For more information go to www.ojp.usdoj.gov/vawo 


Sponsored By: US) Department of Justice, Office on Violence Against Women. 
, 
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fter leading the Pacific Coast League 
with a .361 batting average and belting 
24 doubles, eight triples and 12 home 
runs, Bubba Crosby made his major 
league debut with the Los Angeles 
Dodgers on May 29, 2003. He lined a two- 
out, pinch-hit single up the middle and 
drove in arun during a Dodgers loss to the 
Rockies at Coors Field. 

The Yankees acquired Crosby, along 
with Scott Proctor, in the July deal that 
sent third baseman Robin Ventura to the 
Dodgers. Crosby went on to play 16 
games with the Triple-A Columbus 
Clippers and batted .302 with 19 hits and 
8 RBI. Crosby was originally a first-round 
draft choice of the Dodgers in 1998. 


rlando Hernandez missed the ent 

2003 season after tearing his rota} 

cuff during his spring training del 
with the Montreal Expos. The Pinstripé 
are trying to bring “El Duque” back for t 
2004 season. Between 1998 and 206 
“El Duque” gave the Yankees numero 
gutsy outings, including 16 dominati 
postseason performances. In 97 Care 
postseason innings, Hernandez is ¢ 
with 95 strikeouts and a 2.51 ERA. | 
won the ALCS MVP in 1999 and was t 
first player in the game’s lifetime to v 
his first eight postseason decisior 
Come June, expect to see his high ! 
kick propel the looping curveball tt 
twists hitters into pretzels. 
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ret Prinz was selected in the 18th round of 

the 1998 draft by the Arizona Diamondbacks 

and was acquired by the Yankees in July 
2003. 

In 69 career major league appearances with 
Arizona and New York, the righthander has a 4-3 
record with a 4.71 ERA. In 2001, he led all major 
league rookies with nine saves. 

In 2003, he made 10 appearances with the 
Triple-A Columbus Clippers, going 0-1 with an 
8.03 ERA. Before being dealt to the Yankees, he 
was 0-1 with a 6.00 ERA in 10 relief appearances 
with the Diamondbacks Triple-A affiliate, the 
Tucson Sidewinders. 


uben Sierra commences his 18th y 
R: the big-leagues with the Yankee’ 
2004. The veteran outfielder, Lh 
first stint in the Bronx came in 1995 é 
1996, adds a lethal dose of depth to | 
Yankees bench with his ability to pinch 
and fill the designated hitter role. 
Sierra batted .276 with 6 home runs € 
31 RBI in 174 at-bats with the Yankees 
2003. He became a Yankee for the secc 
time midway through the season @ 
starting the 2003 campaign with Texas. 
played ten seasons in Texas, splitting 
rest of his time between Oakland, Detr 
Cincinnati, Toronto, the Chicago Wt 
Sox, and Seattle. 

Sierra made his major league de 
with the Rangers at the age of 20 in 19 
In his sophomore year, Sierra became 
youngest player to hit 30 home runs i 
season since Tony Conigliaro in 1965 
powerful switch-hitter, Sierra is a four-ti 
All-Star and a .270 lifetime batter. 
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THE ONKYO TX-NRI000 
THE HOME THEATER RECEIVER 
NOSTRADAMUS WOULD BUY. 


It defines what's possible today. 
It can learn what'll be possible tomorrow. 


The TX-NR1000 Receiver is designed to know the future. It uses a card-based 
architecture for hardware upgrades so you're ready for new technologies — 
even those not yet introduced. What's more, it delivers advanced networking, 
processing capabilities and interface standards you won't find anywhere on 
the planet. Compliment the clairvoyant TX-NR1000 with the Onkyo DV-SP1000 
Universal DVD-Audio/SACD Player and you have yourself a Home Theater 
System that’s ready for the 21st Century. —_ www.onkyousa.com 
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Mm JASON ANDERSONLA I 


ason Anderson returned to the Yankees after the club claimed | 
off waivers from the Cleveland Indians. Anderson saw action it} 
games with the Bombers in 2003, splitting time between the Bn} 


c . + and Columbus, before being dealt to the New York Mets in July. Prid3 
' . . the trade, the Staten Island Yankees honored Anderson when the nj 
' = $ s ber that he wore there (19) was retired. In 2003 Anderson became} 


first former Staten Island Yankees player to ascend to the Bronx. 
righthanded hurler has pitched in 32 innings in the majors and 
recorded 17 strikeouts. Anderson was originally drafted by the Kan} | 
City Royals in 1997, but opted to attend the University of Illinois, wht 
he posted a 29-5 collegiate mark 


DANNY BORRELL 


t Wake Forest University, Danny Borrell was better known for his 

bat than for his arm. He posted a .365 batting average in 1999 and 

batted .307 in 2000. However, the Yankees drafted the lefthander 
as a pitcher in the second round of the 2000 draft. 

In 2002, he won the Eastern League ERA title by almost a full point, 
posting a 2.31 ERA with 91 strikeouts in 21 games for the former 
Yankees Double-A affiliate Norwich. Last season, Borrell started 10 
games for the Triple-A Columbus Clippers and went 4-2 with a 2.93 
ERA. 

Borrell is one of the Yankees most promising young pitchers and 
could be wearing the pinstripes in the near future. 


ALEX GRAMAN LHP 


lex Graman has risen through the Yankee ranks, starting in shc 


season Single-A Staten Island and moving his way up throuc 
Single-A Tampa and former Double-A affiliate Norwich before lan 
ing in Triple-A Columbus. 
In 2002, the lefty pitched in 20 games for the Clippers and went ' 
9 with a 4.65 ERA and 98 strikeouts. Last season, he held opponen 
to a .250 batting average while recording a 9-10 record with a 4.4 
ERA and 110 strikeouts in 26 starts. 
Graman has good command of his pitches, which include a fastbé 
that reaches the low 90s. He has consistently recorded outs with h 
two-seam fastball, four-seam fastball, splitter, slider and changeup. 


& Don't Have 
to Throw a Fastball 
to Be a Hero 


: Our teammates don’t wear | 

‘4 pinstripes, and they may not be 

a able to field a hard grounder. But 
they do something heroic everyday: 
They s save lives. a Pai 


Join the winning team of healthcare professionals | 
in New Jersey. New Jersey is home to 117 — 
acute care and specialty hospitals delivering 
-quality care. And New Jersey is a center of 
ing excellence, with more hospitals that 
e achieved the prestigious Magnet 
rd for exceptional nursing care than any 


er state. 


Be part of our winning team. Call one of these quality hospitals to learn more about healthcare opportunities in New Jersey. 


CeNTRASTATE HEALTHCARE SYSTEM KESSLER INSTITUTE FOR REHABILITATION Rosert Woop JOHNSON UNIVERSITY 

Freehold, NJ West Orange, East Orange Hospitat AT RAHWAY 

732-294-2910 mFax 732-294-2908 Saddlebrook and Chester, NJ Rahway, NJ 

www.centrastate.com 1-888-KESSLER mw Fax 973-243-6819 732-381-4200 m Fax 732-815-7619 
www.kessler-rehab.com www.rwjuhr.com 

HACKENSACK — MEDICAL —_ 

Hackensack, NJ MERIDIAN HEALTH Soaris HEALTH SysTEM 

201-996-3601 m= Fax 201-489-1766 Neptune, NJ Edison, NJ 

www.humed.com 866-JOIN-MHS w Fax 732-751-7541 732-321-7000 mext. 68517 
www.meridianhealth.com 908-668-2000 mext. 52304 


www. solarishs. org 


SNJHA 


CORPORATE SERVICES 760 Alexander Road m PO Box | m Princeton, New Jersey m 08543-0001 


SAM MARSUNER Lili 


am Marsonek was selected in the first round of the 1996 draft, 1} 
overall, by the Texas Rangers. He was then traded to the Yan; 
in December 1999. 

Last season, Marsonek went 4-4 with a 4.84 ERA and 57 strike¢ 
in 54 games as a reliever with the Triple-A Columbus Clippers. 
earned the win in the Triple-A All-Star Game in Memphis and was| 
game’s only representative from the Clippers. 

In 2004, Marsonek hopes to continue his ascent through 
Yankees organization. 


~ 


ndy Phillips turned in a standout performance in his collegiate 
career at Alabama, earning Third-Team All-American honors. The 
infielder mounted a 37-game hitting streak that was snapped in 
1999 College World Series. 

In 2002, he emerged as a bona fide power hitter, smacking 19 
home runs and 51 RBI to go along with an impressive .305 batting 
average with the Yankees former Double-A affiliate, the Norwich 
Navigators. After being promoted to Triple-A, he batted .263 with nine 
home runs and 36 RBI with the Coiumbus Clippers. His 28 total home 
runs led the Yankees minor league system and earned him the 
Yankees Minor League Player of the Year Award. 

Last season, Phillips batted .209 in just 17 games with Columbus due to 
elbow tendonitis. He anticipates making a full recovery in 2004 and return- 
ing to the form that made him one of the organization’s top prospects. 


SCOTT P 


cott Proctor was selected by the Los Angeles Dodgers in the fif 
round of the 1998 draft and spent five seasons in Single-A Ve 
Beach and Double-A Jacksonville before being promoted to Tripl 
A Las Vegas. In 2001, he led the Jacksonville Suns with 131 strikeout 

This righthanded reliever out of Florida State University was trade 
to the Yankees from Los Angeles during the 2003 season. 

Last season, he went 4-2 with a 3.66 ERA and 35 strikeouts in ! 
appearances with Las Vegas before joining the Triple-A Columb 
Clippers, where he recorded a 2-0 record with a 1.42 ERA and % 
strikeouts in 10 appearances. 


Hard at work since 1889. 


Quality. Tradition. Pride. 
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These great new products are available 
this fall at the following Carhartt dealers: 


Daves New York Centereach Work N Play Bar-Ted Army & Navy 
581 Ave. of the Americas 2149 Middle Country Road 30-25 Steinway Street 142 Fifth Ave. 
New York, NY 10011 Centereach, NY 11720 Astoria, NY 11103 New York, NY 10011 
(212) 989-6444 (631) 585-7767 (718) 278-2443 (212) 675-1915 
Goldman Brothers Iceberg Army & Navy JMD Square Stores Bayonet’s Army & Navy 
183 South Broadway 455 Broadway 426 Fifth Ave. 70-53 Parsons Blvd 
Hicksville, NY 11801 New York, NY 10013 Brooklyn, NY 11215 Flushing, NY 11365 
(516) 931-0441 (212) 226-8454 (718) 788-5135 (718) 591-8200 
www.goldmanbros.com www.icebergny.com 
Man O Man New Jersey 
Workinggear.com Prank’s Sports Shop 8902 165th Street Flemington Department Store 
Bronx, NY - 430 East Tremont Ave. Jamaica, NY 11432 Route 31 
(877) 506-GEAR Bronx, NY 10457 (718) 523-0999 Flemington, NJ 08822 
(718) 299-9631 (908) 782-7660 
Ramsey Outdoor Stores 
1039 Route 46 
Ledgewood, NJ 07851 


www.workinggear.com 
(973) 584-7799 


amon Ramirez spent one season as an outfielder in the Doin} 
Summer League before being released by the Texas Rangers }¥ 
signing with the Hiroshima Carp as a pitcher in 2002. ; 
He pitched just three innings in the Japanese majors, if 
impressed Yankees scouts enough in winter ball to prompt thers 
outbid the Phillies and purchase his rights from the Carp. 
He spent the 2003 season hopping from one Yankees farm clubf 
another. He posted a 2-8 record with a 5.21 ERA and 70 strikeoutl} 
14 games with the Single-A Tampa Yankees and went 1-1 with a Tf 
ERA and 21 strikeouts in four games with the Double-A Trer# 
Thunder. In two games in Triple-A with the Columbus Clippsy 
Ramirez was 0-1 with a 4.50 ERA and five strikeouts. 


ecently ranked as the seventh-best prospect in the organization by 

Baseball America, Ferdin Tejeda is looking to make his face known 

in the Bronx. The 21-year-old infielder wields a dynamic glove and 
his offensive skills, meshed with his speed, are also worth a second 
glance. 


In 2002, the Dominican split time between short season Single-A 
Staten Island and the Rookie League Gulf Coast Yankees, combining 
to hit .282 (68-241), while slapping in 20 runs in 63 games. In 2003, : 
Tejeda spent a majority of the season with Single-A Tampa, where he % Tes 
batted .295 (61-217) and knocked in 20 runs in 51 games. He also : ) 
played eight games with Gulf Coast, hitting .393. 


Tejeda is young and rich with talent, so keep an eye on him as he 
emerges into a valuable asset. 


ike Vento is truly a homegrown talent, working his way throu: 
former Single-A affiliate Oneonta, Tampa and Greensboro, fc 
mer Double-A affiliate Norwich, Trenton, and Triple-A Columbt 
In 2003, the outfielder played for both Trenton and Columbu 
appearing in 128 total games. He had a .300 batting average alor 
7 with 33 doubles, four triples, 12 home runs and 89 RBI. 
In 2001, Vento hit .300 with 20 home runs for Tampa and was 
Single-A All-Star and the MVP of the Florida State League. 
Vento, selected by the Yankees in the 40th round of the 1997 dra 
has a .278 batting average with 56 home runs and 323 RBI in 5 
minor league seasons. 
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PROVIDING TECHNOLOGY FOR 
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Westwood Computer offers superior technology services, providing personal and 
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attentive service, great pricing and fast delivery from our well-stocked warehouses. For 
more than 40 years, Westwood has helped New York companies manage costs, increase 
quality, mitigate risk and improve agility. Our full-range of professional services include: 


¢ Data center and server room design ¢ Network design and integration 
¢ Storage and security solutions * General repair and service 


The cornerstone of Westwood's premier solutions is the proven technology of HP products including: 


¢ Desktops ¢ Networking 

¢ Notebooks ¢ Storage Devices 

¢ Workstations e Printers ® 
e Servers ¢ Supplies G 3 


ion VV eoner 


Call today for more information on Westwood's services and see how we can help you 


New Jersey 973-376-4242 * New York 212-379-8355 
‘www.westcomp.com 


No one ever said, “Gee...another Nikon.” 


We have a Nikon Corporate Program that's perfect for you. 


There’s no better way to reward your employees’ professionalism and hard work than with a Nikon. After all, Nikon products are the 
preferred choice of professional photographers everywhere. And with prices starting as low as $40, it's easy to reward employees at any 
level for a job well done. Choose from the award-winning line of Coolpix digital cameras — including the new, easy-to-use Coolpixe 3200, 
loaded with exclusive Nikon features —to our impressive line of digital SLRs, like the new Nikon D7O™ Nikon also offers a wide array of 
35mm cameras and binoculars. So, when searching for that perfect accolade, make sure it not only thanks your employees, but motivates 


them as well. Nikon Corporate Programs, you don’t need to look any further. To learn more, call 551-206-5507 or visit www.nikonusa.com. 
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Action EX Extreme Coolpixe 2200 Coolpixe 5200 Coolpixe 8700 
binocular digital camera digital camera digital camera 
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201-964-1100 ext. 125 
q sales@premiumincentive.com If the picture matters the 


BASEBALL OPERATIONS OFFICERS 


GENE MICHAEL GORDON BLAKELEY LIN GARRETT 
Senior Vice President Senior Vice President Vice President 
Special Advisor Player Personnel Scouting 


BILLY CONNORS DAMON OPPENHEIMER BILL EMSLIE 


Vice President Vice President Vice President 
Player Personnel Player Development & Scouting Major League Scouting 


NEW YORK OFFICERS 


SONNY HIGHT ANTHONY BRUNO DEBORAH A. TYMON FRANK SWAINE 
Vice President Chief Financial Officer Vice President Vice President 
Administration Marketing Ticket Operations 


BRIAN SMITH ROBERT BROWN RICHARD SMITH 
Vice President Vice President Vice President 
Corporate/Community Relations Finance 
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PHILIP A. McNIFF NORMAN STALLINGS HOWARD GROSSWIRTH JOHN SZPONAR 


Executive Senior Vice President Vice President Vice President 
Vice President _ General Counsel Marketing Community Relations 


NEW YORK DIRECTORS 


ARTHUR RICHMAN RICK CERRONE IRFAN KIRIMCA JERRY LAVERONI 


MARK MANDRAKE 
Senior Advisor Senior Director Senior Director Director Director } 
Media Relations Media Relations Ticket Operations Team Security Publications & Multimedia 


TONY MORANTE KIRK RANDAZZO JOEL WHITE DAVID BERNSTEIN ALAN CHANG 
Director Director Director Director Associate General Counsel 
Stadium Tours Stadium Operations Concessions Hospitality 


SCOTT KRUG MICHAEL TUSIANI MICHAEL BONNER JEFF KLINE KEVIN DART 


Director Director Director Executive Director Executive Director 
Internal Auditing/Special Projects Corporate Sales/Sponsorships Scoreboard & Broadcasting Ticket Operations Ticket Operations 


% 
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FIELD PERSONNEL 


DAVID SZEN ROB CUCUZZA LOU CUCUZZA JR. LOU CUCUZZA SR. CHARLIE WONSOWICZ 
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Traveling Secretary Equipment Manager Clubhouse Manager Asst. Clubhouse Manager be eee 
itcher 


MIKE BORZELLO ROMAN RODRIGUEZ RICK DOWN SCOTT YELIN | 
Bullpen Catcher BP Pitcher Instruction Coordinator Conditioning Therapist 
BP Pitcher New York 


MEDICAL STAFF & TRAINERS 


STUART HERSHON, M.D. ANDREW BOYER, M.D. ALLEN MILLER, M.D. SCOTT HEGSETH, D.C. 
Team Physician Team Physician Team Orthopedist Chiropractor 
New York Tampa Tampa Tampa 


GENE MONAHAN STEVE DONOHUE JEFF MANGOLD MARK LITTLEFIELD 


Head Trainer Assistant Trainer Strength & Conditioning Head Trainer 
New York New York New York Tampa 


3ASEBALL OPERATIONS—NEW YORK & TAMPA 


=-RANK HOWARD 
Special Assistant 
Baseball Operations 


JERRY KRAUSE 


Special Assistant 
Baseball Operations 


STEPHANIE CARAPAZZA ANTHONY FLYNN 


Assistant Director Coordinator 
Baseball Operations Major League Operations 


LEE TRESSEL 


Assistant 
Baseball Operations 


JOHN COPPOLELLA 


Special Assistant 
Major League Scouting 


TREVOR SCHAFFER 


Senior Administrator 
Player Development 


MARK FERRAR 


Video Coordinator 
Player Development 


TAMPA ASSISTANTS 
Andy Stankiewicz. . . Defensive Coordinator 
Rick Tomlin Pitching Coordinator 


AREA SCOUTS 
Mike Baker 

Brian Barber . 
Mark Batchko 
Steve Boros .,.... 
Mike Gibbons 
Steve Lemke 

Jeff Patterson 
Cesar Presbott... 
Dan Radison 

D.J. Svihlik 

Steve Swail 

Fay Thompson 


.... Cave Creek, Ariz 
Richmond, Va. 
Arlington, Texas 

.... Kingwood, Texas 
... Liberty, Ohio 
Lincolnshire, Ill. 
Anaheim, Calif. 

... Bronx, N.Y. 
Deerfield Beach, Fla. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

. Charlotte, N.C. 

. .Callejo, Calif. 


SAM ARENA 


General Manager 
Tampa Yankees 


MARY PELLINO 


Administrative Assistant 
Baseball Operations 


JULIE KREMER 


Assistant General Manager 
Tampa Yankees 


MIKE ANSOTEGUI 


Administrative Assistant 
Player Development 


REGIONAL CROSS-CHECKERS 
Joe Arnold 

Wayne Britton 

Tim Kelly ...... 
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PROFESSIONAL SCOUTS 

Jim Benedict Bradenton, Fla. 
Ron Brand Mesa, Ariz. 
Joe Caro Tampa, Fla. 
Bill Emslie . Safety Harbor, Fla. 
Tim Mcintosh . ...... stockton, Calif. 
Jeff Wetherby... Wesley Chapel, Fla. 


ADVANCE SCOUTS 
Chuck Cottier 
Wade Taylor. . . 


Advance Scout 
Advance Scout 


DAVID HAYS 


Equipment Manager 
Player Development 


BARBARA MAHOVLICH 


Receptionist 
Player Development 


JACK TERRY 


Clubhouse Manager 
Player Development 


JACKIE WILLIAMS 


Administrative Assistant 
Player Development 


FOREIGN SCOUTING 
John Cox 

Carlos Rios 

Victor Mata 

Ruddy Jabalera.... 
Jose Luna 

Luis Gonzalez 
Ricardo Fino! 
Hector Rincones 
Arquimedes Rojas 
Cesar Suarez 

Karl Heron 


Pacific Rim 

Latin America 
Dominican Republic 
. Dominican Republic 
Dominican Republic 
Dominican Republic 
Venezuela 
Venezuela 
Venezuela 

.. Venezuela 
..Panama 


. Colombia 
. Nicaragua 


Jose “Tito” Quintero... 
Edgar Rodriguez 
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BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


GREGORY KING WILLIAM HALSEY CLIFF ROWLEY CRAIG CARTMELL 


Senior Manager Assistant Director Manager Senior Coordinator 
Promotions & Special Events Corporate/Community Relations Sponsorship Services Promotions & Special Events 


ADAM DAVIS ROB BERNSTEIN ADAM CROSS SHIRLEY MARTINEZ 
Senior Coordinator Coordinator Coordinator Administrative Assistant 
Sponsorship Services Fan Services Sponsorship Services Marketing 


MEDIA RELATIONS 


JASON ZILLO BEN TULIEBITZ MONICA YURMAN 


Assistant Director Coordinator Administrative Assistant 


PUBLICATIONS 


ALFRED SANTASIERE KEN DERRY LOU ROCCO 
Assistant Director Senior Editor Photographer 


SECURITY 


JOE FLANNINO GEORGE OLYNYK MIKE FITZGERALD GEORGE READDING 


Executive Security Executive Security Security Security 


DOUG BEHAR PETE PULLARA HARVEY WINSTON DAN CUNNINGHAM _ RYAN VILAR ve QUEIROS 


Assistant Director Stadium Superintendent Manager Head Groundskeeper Manager 
Stadium Operations Office Services Information Sevices 


BOB SHEPPARD HECTOR SHOJGREEN JOSEPHINE DORING LENA MACCHIA BEATRICE O’NEILL 
PA Announcer Office Services Admiistrative Assistant Receptionist Hospitality 


SUPPORT 
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KATHY BENNETT DEIRDRE CREMIN JOA MARTIN KELLEY WAGNER 


Payroll Accounting Manager Assistant 
Scoreboard & Broadcasting Production/Community Relations 


DEBBIE NICOLOSI STEPHANIE FULLAM PATRICIA BYRNE 
Executive Assistant Executive Assistant Executive Assistant 


TICKET OPERATIONS 


FRANK COSTA CAROL LAURENZANO BONNIE COHEN ANDRA McCARTNEY 
Group Sales Manager Supervisor Supervisor 
ADA Ticket Operations Ticket Operations 


JAMES TRAYNOR NORMA STOUTE BETSY COLON HANK GRAZIOSO 


Supervisor Ticket Operations Ticket Operations Ticket Operations 
Ticket Operations 


RUBEN RAMIREZ WILL UNKEL BRANDON MELE LISA HERNANDEZ 
Ticket Operations Ticket Operations Ticket Operations Ticket Operations 


JEANNETTE SEGARRA JOHN TERHUNE CARLOS GOMEZ GINA CHINDEMI 
Ticket Operations Ticket Operations Group Sales Group Sales 


ACCOUNTING—TAMPA 


DERRICK BAIO NEWTON LINEBAUGH STEVE ALVAREZ BRIAN VALDEZ KEVIN ADLER 
Controller Manager Accounting Administrator Accounts Payable Director 
Payroll Accounting 


American preor we can save a life. 


Red Cross 


- 1-800-HELP NOW | www.redcross.org 


ADMINISTRATION—TAMPA 


DIANN BLANCO THERESE JENKINS DEAN HOLBERT 


Risk Management Stadium Operations 


PATRICK SCANLON MAX MARGULIS RANDY BAKER 


Guest Relations 


JENNIFER MAGLIOCCHETTI 


Assistant Director 
Ticket Operations 


JOHN SIBAYAN RICHARD KRAFT 


Stadium Services 


RON KAUFMAN C. VANCE SMITH 


Stadium Supervisor Director 
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— Written by Keith Olbermann 
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In the 20th century no outdoor entertainment venue in the world showcased a more 
diverse cross section of the cultural experience than Yankee Stadium. 
From Popes and evangelists to rockers and pugilists, the Stadium became the ultimate outdoor stage. 
And no one worked it better than the Yankees, winning 26 World Championships and dominating 


to a degree unmatched by any team in any sport anywhere on earth. 


Written by Keith Olbermann 


he original blueprints for Yankee Stadium were found in 

the archives of the Osborn Engineering Company of 

Cleveland some 30 years ago. The images on the crackly 
sheets were Yankee Stadium all right, down to the unique facade and 
the flagpoles on the roof. But the roof on the blueprints was one con- 
tinuous oval. Yankee Stadium, as originally designed, was to be an 
enclosed, triple-deck arena. Imagine where the upper deck ends in 
left field and clone it around the perimeter of the outfield to where 
the upper deck ends in right field — that’s what the Stadium was 
supposed to be. The place might have seated 100,000 for a baseball 


game. 


Between the time Osborn Engineering designed the Stadium 
and the building contract was awarded to White Construction on 
May 5, 1922, the plans were scaled back. In the less ambitious proj- 
ect, the upper deck didn’t even extend to the foul poles, much less 
ring the stadium. 

The Stadium officially opened on April 18, 1923, just 284 work- 
ing days after construction began. A crowd of 74,217 was admitted 
inside, and newspapers reported that another 15,000 were turned 
away. On that day and on many to come, Yankees owners Jacob 
Ruppert and Cap Huston no doubt regretted their decision to scale 


back the project. 
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* The Stadium, designed by the Osborn 
Engineering Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and constflcted by New York's 
White tian Ck: as bids inont 


Catch all the action from the best seat in the house with ViewSonic’ LCD TVs. 


ViewSonic display technology has always been ahead of its time 
That's why our TVs carry the NextVision" name. Twenty five million 
displays and more than a thousand awards for innovation helped 
ViewSonic become the #1 display brand in the US* Our recent 


advances in HDTV image quality, digital connectivity, and entertainment 


value come to life in a complete line of LCD TVs — from the thin 


f ay r | | 
el profile 15” NextVision N1500TV to the stunning 30” N3020v 

pel Put visual excitement in every room of the house. Whether you're 
— watching your favorite team in HDTV, DVD movie, or surfing the 


Internet, you'll love your new Viev 


See the difference: «mimi 


“For foes their stadium was Dracula’s castle. No team came in without a 


clutch in the throat, a sweating in the palms, a fear in the eyes.” | 


Before we proceed much fur- 
ther, let us take a minute to discuss 
the word stadium. In its original 
form, it did not connote what it 
does today. Stadium is one of the 
oldest words in the English lan- 
guage, The British borrowed it 
from the Romans, who had 
adopted it from the Greeks. It is 
found in British texts dating to the 
12th century — but not as a syn- 
onym for arena. Stadium was, in 
fact, a precise measurement. The 
running track at the first 
Olympics nearly 2,900 years ago 
was exactly one stadium long. 
Scholars of ancient Greece believe 
the word has an even unlikelier 
origin: It was a compound of the 
word stadios, which meant “fixed,” 
and span, which meant “the limit 
of physical activity before one’s 
muscles would spasm.” Thus, a 
Greek stadium wasn't just a given 
distance, such as a yard or a mile. 
It also was the longest, the largest, 
the farthest, the most an athlete 
could achieve — the exact 
moment one had reached his 


physical limit, 


Given that definition, maybe everyone can understand the mean- 
ing of Yankee Stadium. It was not only bigger than any other baseball 
facility that had been built, but time has proved that it was about as 


big as such a place should be without being ridiculously oversized. 


—JIM MURRAY, Los Angeles Times sports columnist on Yankee Stadium 


ihere is no substitute 


for victory. 


Think of the 1959 Worldl 


Series games at the Loss 
» Angeles Coliseum, wheres 
some fans were so far from: 
home plate that. they could 
see the ball hit before they 


heard the crack of the bat. 


‘Think of the circular ashtray 
stadiums built in the 1960s 


and 1970s; only the absence 
of piles of rocks kept the 
spectator from thinking he 
was at the bottom of a quar- 
ry. Think of Cleveland 


Municipal Stadium, which 


had room for more than 
_- 84,500 for a baseball game, 
The 7,290 that watched Len 
- Barker’s perfect game there 
re in 1981 looked like raisins in 


~a bowl of rice pudding. 


Yankee Stadium, after 


the upper deck was extended 


in 1937, and certainly after 


the place was remodeled in 


‘the mid-1970s, was just the 


right size. It was the envy of 
every other franchise in the 


major leagues, and a model 


for every park built over the next 40 years. It even changed the ter- 


minology of a baseball arena, The nine homes built for major league 
teams prior to Yankee Stadium consisted of four “Parks” and five 
“Fields.” The majority of the baseball facilities built after Yankee 


Stadium and both of those remodeled were called “Stadiums.” 
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Just look at the results: The Reserve, classic luxury 
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Across the Harlem River from where Yankee Stadium would be 
built stood the Polo Grounds, home of the storied New York Giants of 
the National League. The original Polo Grounds, a 20-year-old, two- 
tiered, wooden structure, burned down on the night of Apr. 14, 1911, 
and Giants owner John T. Brush quickly commissioned a new park. He 
ordered a baseball park to be built unlike any other in the industry — 
a gigantic bowl that would seat 54,000. 

The project was finished in 10 weeks. The Giants celebrated with 
a National League championship in 1912, and the cover of that year’s 
World Series program shows a center field view of a magnificent new 
arena, replete with 132 friezes along the roof and 44 heraldic banners 
fluttering atop it. However, the place had flaws. In hurriedly shaping 
his team’s new home, Brush had become the first owner to separate 
fans from the game. There was enough room in foul territory to dig a 
moat. The place seemed unwieldy and lumpy. The friezes, depicting 
classically sculpted ballplayers holding logos of the National League 
teams, were a little overdone but provided some character to the park. 
After the friezes were ripped out in the 1920s, the Polo Grounds took 


on the appearance of a faded horserace track. 


The Polo Grounds and the men who controlled the Giants had 
much to do with why Yankee Stadium was built. Yankee Stadium in} 
baseball lore is “The House That Ruth Built,” but the truth of the mat-) 
ter is, Babe Ruth had less to do with it than John McGraw. | 

McGraw was the player-manager of the Baltimore Orioles in 1902} 
—— that was the American League’s second season — and he owned af 
piece of the team. The volatile McGraw clashed frequently with league 


founder and president Ban Johnson, not to mention with umpires. 


After Johnson suspended McGraw in midseason for knocking down an 
umpire, McGraw pulled off one of the greatest stunts in business his- 
tory. Wary of the Orioles’ chances of survival and fed up with Johnson, ; 
McGraw contacted the New York Giants’ ownership and sold them on 
a proposition almost too good to be true. McGraw released the Orioles’ ) 
top players, including stars Roger Bresnahan and Joe McGinnity, and | 
the Giants quickly signed them up. McGraw, the executive, then fired 
McGraw, the manager, and released McGraw, the player. As the heart of 


the Baltimore team bolted for New York, with McGraw locked in as the 


Giants’ new manager, McGraw sold his share of Orioles stock to a 


Giants employee, which forced the Orioles into receivership. 


John J. McGraw, 


manager of the New York Giants. 


The Baltimore team survived the 1902 season, then was sold for 
$18,000 to New York politicos Big Bill Devery and Frank Farrell, who 
moved the franchise to Manhattan. The mess McGraw made in 
Baltimore had been dumped on his own doorstep. 

McGraw and Brush constantly worked behind the scenes to sabo- 
tage the relocated American League club. Every time the new team 
found a lot suitable for construction of a permanent home field, polit- 
ical cronies of Brush and McGraw managed to have New York City cut 
new streets through the site. Devery and Farrell had no choice but to 
build a temporary field in Washington Heights, where Broadway meets 
168th Street — wilderness territory in the early 1900s. The park, catty- 
corner to The Deaf and Dumb Asylum, had a rickety grandstand that 
sat only 16,000 and, some claimed, swayed when the wind blew. The 
outfield grass was so sparse and the terrain so rugged that the field 
became known as “The Rockpile.” 


Despite their substandard environs, the Highlanders, as they were 


called at the time, contended for the American League pennant in 1904} 
(They finished 1'/2 games behind Boston.) The Giants, meanwhile, ray} 
away with the National League pennant. When it became apparent thal 
New York’s American League upstarts could be in the World Series 
which had been born a year earlier, Brush and McGraw announced that 
the Giants would not participate. Their explanation: The Highlanders 
played in a “minor” league. In truth, the Giants had nothing to gain and 
everything to lose by playing the Highlanders in the World Series. Haq 
the Giants not kept interfering, the Yankees, as the Highlanders came tq 
be called, might have been able to build a suitable park before 1910) 
They could have gotten an arena splendid for the time, something like 
Crosley Field in Cincinnati, League Park in Cleveland, maybe even an| 
Ebbets Field or a Fenway Park. They might have gotten their own ver- 
sion of Wrigley Field: heavy on the quaint, light on the magnificence. 
But the constraints of architecture would have made building a place} 


like Yankee Stadium impossible in 1907, or even in 1917. 


HOME RUNS 


No player has ever hit a fair ball out of Yankee Stadium. Four have hit balls more than 500 feet, every one 


before the Stadium was remodeled in 1976. There are kings of distance for each of the five sectors of the 


Stadium —left field, left center, center field, right center, and right field. Mickey Mantle, Jimmie Foxx, 
Frank Howard, Babe Ruth, Jay Buhner, and Barry Bonds have hit the longest balls ever in Yankee Stadium. 


oxx and Howard hit the longest homers to 

left field. On June 25, 1932, Foxx, playing for 

the Philadelphia Athletics, belted a Lefty 
Gomez pitch into the upper grandstand, 525 feet 
from home plate. Howard, playing for the 
Washington Senators, hit a pitch from Pete 
Mikkelsen on July 18, 1965, that traveled 440 feet and 
was 70 feet high when its flight was impeded by a 
general admission seat in row five of section 34, near 
where Foxx’s ball landed, about 520 feet from home. 
Bill Jenkinson, who has been estimating the distance 
of home runs for more than 20 years and is writing a 
book on Ruth’s homers, credits Foxx with the greater 
distance. Unlike Howard’s towering fly, Foxx’s ball 
was a line drive, which if unimpeded would have 


traveled farther. 


Joe DiMaggio hit three balls into the distant left- 
center field bleachers, one each in 1939, 1941, and 
1950. Each touched down 460 to 470 feet from home 
plate. DiMaggio likely was robbed of more home runs 
because of the dimensions of his home park than any 
other player in baseball history. DiMaggio hit 148 
homers at Yankee Stadium —the distances at the 
time in left center were marked by 415- and 457-foot 
signs — and 213 on the road. The longest homer to 
left center remains a 492-foot shot by Buhner that 
soared over the left field bullpen on July 25, 1991. 
Buhner played for Seattle at the time. 

Mantle hit two balls into the center field bleach- 
ers. On June 21, 1955, he hit the first ball that cleared 
the 20-foot hitter’s background screen at the 461-foot 


marker, Landing eight rows behind the screen, the 


distance was measured at 486 feet. On Aug. 12, 1964, 
Mantle’s towering drive off Chicago’s Ray Herbert 
crashed into the empty bleachers 15 rows behind the 
screen. Measured at 502 feet, it was the longest home 
run to center field at the Stadium. 

From 1923 through 1937, the center field fence 
was 487 feet from home plate. On May 31, 1924, Ruth 
hit a ball just to the right of dead center, 12 rows into 
the stands. Ruth’s favorite target was right center 
field, where the distance to the fence ran from 350 
feet to 429 feet. The bleachers beyond extended 86 
rows high. According to Jenkinson, who gathered 
information from several of New York’s 14 newspa: 
pers of that era, Ruth reached the 74th and 75th rows 
of the bleachers six times, distances of 500 to 505 


feet. 
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In right field, Mantle hit two balls off the upper 
deck facade. The first, off Washington’s Pedro 
Ramos on May 30, 1956, hit the facade on its down- 
ward flight, coming within 18 inches of clearing the 


roof. Mantle at the time called it “the best ball I ever 


hit left-handed.” On May 22, 1963, Mantle hit an 11th 
inning, game-winning homer off Kansas City’s Bill 
Fischer that struck the facade. “It was the hardest 
ball I ever hit,’ Mantle said. Taking into account the 


ball’s vertical distance, 108 feet, and linear distance, 


387 feet, it was estimated that Mantle’s drive trav- 
eled 535 feet. That remained the longest ball ever hit 
at the Stadium through the 2002 season despite a 
similar shot by Barry Bonds that landed deep in 
the right field upper deck. 
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Yankee Stadium: 


ap f into the right field seats off Tracy Stallard on October 1; 1961. It. 
aishort poem about t 


The poem was called “Roger Maris Says His Prayers.” Here if is 


They've heen pitching me low, 
They've been pitching me tight, 
Pye grown so nervous, tense, and pallid 
But my prayers are full ofjoy tonight, | | 
Thank you Lord 
For Tracy Stallard: 


ed ii over to Med Allen, who was in the next boot! to me. He read it 


‘ th fore the game ended and he said, if y 
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When the Polo Grounds burned in 1911, the Yankees gra- 
ciously put aside their differences with McGraw and Brush and 
allowed the Giants to use their little Hilltop Park while the Giants’ 
new park was being built. Two years later, as McGraw steered his 
old buddy Tillinghast LHommedieu “Cap” Huston into a part- 
nership with the brewer Jacob Ruppert to buy the Yankees, the 
Giants returned the favor. The Yankees were invited into the Polo 
Grounds as tenants, an arrangement that lasted from 1913 until 
1920. By that time Ruppert and Huston had made enough money 
to buy Babe Ruth from the Red Sox, and in 1920 the Yankees out- 
drew the Giants in their own park by 100,000 fans. McGraw, by 
now in virtual sole control of the Giants, ordered the Yankees out 
of the Polo Grounds. 

About this time, multimillionaire William Waldorf Astor 
died suddenly and left to his heirs a 10-acre plot on the Bronx 
bank of the Harlem River, across from the Polo Grounds in 
Manhattan. The river often flooded the tract, which discouraged 
development. Ruppert, though, saw the land’s potential and 
offered $600,000 for it. The Astor heirs, facing a huge inheritance 
tax, were ecstatic to sell. 

Suddenly, the Yankees were building a stadium virtually next 
door to the Giants, and the New York City fat cats that long had 
been in cahoots with McGraw switched their allegiance. The 
Yankees convinced the city to extend public transportation to 
their Bronx locale. While the elevated train line in Manhattan that 
had made the Polo Grounds accessible would be dismantled, the 
new city-owned subway system would run directly under Babe 
Ruth’s new home. 

Of course, without Ruth, Yankee Stadium might have 
become a canyon of empty seats, as was the case with the stadium 
that opened in Cleveland a decade later. That one, built on the 
hope that Cleveland would be awarded the 1932 Olympics, was so 
ponderously large that the hapless Indians moved in at the end of 
July 1932 and moved out at the end of the 1933 season. Until 1947, 
they could afford to open the gates and turn on the hot dog grills 
at Municipal Stadium only on Sundays and holidays, and later for 
night games. 

But the Yankee Stadium turnstiles have never ceased to click 
regularly. Fans initially drawn by the exploits of Ruth also found a 
hometown hero in Lou Gehrig. Then came Joe DiMaggio; fol- 
lowed by Mickey Mantle and a grand cast that included Yogi 
Berra, Whitey Ford, and Roger Maris; followed by the likes of 
Thurman Munson, Reggie Jackson, Don Mattingly, Derek Jeter, 
Bernie Williams, and Jason Giambi. As often as not, the team in 
pinstripes was magnificent. The original Stadium played host to 
73 World Series games in 42 seasons, including 11 Series-deciding 
games. From 1976, when the remodeled Stadium opened, through 
2003, the Yankees played host to 26 Series games, including five 
that decided a champion. 
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mergency Services, Trauma Surgery, Burn Unit, Hyperbaric Medicine, Neonatal Intensive Care, and Pediatric Critical Care 
Our stars will shine in the a state-of-the-art facility opening in Spring 2004. 


oo Jacobi Medical Center 


(718) 918-5000 
Member, New York City Health and Hospitals Corporation 


From Ruth’s Stadium-christening home run in 1923, to Don 
Larsen’s perfect game in the 1956 World Series, to Roger Maris’ 61st 
home run of the 1961 season, to the Yankees’ implausible comebacks 
against Arizona in the fourth and fifth games of the 2001 Series, Yankee 
Stadium has been a worthy stage for some of baseball's most remarkable 
events. Men that come together and wage competition for a common 
good forge a brotherhood, and the Yankees celebrate such kinship on a 
grander scale than any other team in sports. They call it Old-Timers’ 
Day in baseball, a celebration that first became an annual ritual at 
Yankee Stadium. And only at Yankee Stadium has Old-Timers’ Day 
remained a highlight of the summer, an unbreakable legacy. 

Magnificent as the Yankees’ achievement has been over the years, 


the Stadium has shown a capacity for more, playing host to many mem- 


orable events that did not involve baseball, or sports of any kind. The 


paint was still wet in some places when the first championship boxing 


match was held in a jerry-rigged ring atop the infield on July 24, 1923. 
In 1938, the immortal heavyweight Joe Louis avenged the only loss 
among the first 69 bouts of his career, beating Max Schmeling (“In one 
round!” to quote the immortal radio call of the raspy Clem McCarthy) 
beneath the glare of temporary lights. It was one of seven bouts that 
Louis won at Yankee Stadium. Rocky Marciano won three bouts there. 
The Stadium played host to 30 championship bouts, the last in 1976 
when Muhammad Ali knocked out Ken Norton in roughly the same 


location where Willie Randolph fielded ground balls. 
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YANKEES PITCHERS AT YANKEE STADIUM 


Monte Pearson Cleveland August 27,1938 — 13-0 
Allie Reynolds Boston September 28, 1951 8-0 


* Don Larsen Brooklyn October 8, 1956 2-0 
Dave Righetti Boston July 4, 1983 4-0 
Jim Abbott Cleveland September 4,1993 4-0 
Dwight Gooden Seattle May 14, 1996 2-0 

** David Wells Minnesota May 17, 1998 4-0 

** David Cone Montreal July 18, 1999 6-0 


* Perfect game, Game 5 of World Series 


THE YANKEES AT YANKEE STADIUM 


Cy Young Boston June 30, 1908 

Ray Caldwell Cleveland September 10, 1919 
Bob Feller Cleveland April 30, 1946 
Virgil Trucks Detroit August 25, 1952 
Hoyt Wilhelm Baltimore September 20, 1958 
Six Pitchers Houston June 11, 2003 


** Perfect game | 


8-0 
3-0 
1-0 
1-0 
1-0 
8-0 
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Notre Dame 
football coach Knute Rockne at 
halftime of game with Army made 
famous “Win One for the Gipper” 
speech. 


World heavyweight 
boxing champion Joe Louis knocked 
out Max Schmeling in first round, 
avenging only previous loss. 


Rocky Marciano 
defended world heavyweight boxing 
title with 15-round decision over 
Ezzard Charles. Marciano would 
defend title twice more at Yankee 
Stadium. 


Enon 


Rev. Billy Graham 
held revival meeting attended by 
92,000. 


Cardinal 
Spellman of New York celebrated 
Mass: og 03 


Baltimore Colts 
defeated New York Giants in over- 
time 23-17 for NFL championship. 
Some regard the game as greatest 
in NFL history. 


Pope Paul VI cele- 
brated Mass on first-ever papal trip 
to North America. 


Muhammad 
Ali defended his world heavyweight 
boxing title with controversial 15- 


round decision over Ken Norton 


final bout held at Yankee Stadium. 


" ‘Pope John Paul II 
celebrated Mass in second papal 
visit to North America. 


South African civil 
rights leader Nelson Mandela wel- 
comed with huge celebration. 


Billy Joel performed 
first of two concerts on successive 
days. 


Irish rock band U2 
performed first of two concerts on 
successive days. 


Pink Floyd per- 
formed first of two concerts on suc- 
cessive days. 


“A Prayer for 
America” service held in wake of 
September 11 terrorist attacks on 
United States. 


Yankee Stadium’s vastness has long been appreciated by the world 
outside of sports. The Jehovah’s Witnesses staged their annual conven- 
tions at the Stadium from 1950 through 1965, and again in the 1990s 
putting 123,707 souls into the place on one particular day. Two Popes 
held Mass there, Paul VI in 1965 and John Paul II in 1979. On Sunday, 
September 23, 2001, with the pyre of the World Trade Center still smok- 


ing, a non-denominational prayer service at the Stadium impacted a 


| 
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community struggling to get back onto its feet. Billy Graham crusadea} 
on the infield as early as 1957, and in the kind of variety that only 
Yankee Stadium could have handled, Nelson Mandela and Billy Joel 
appeared there on consecutive days in 1990, 

As much and as many as it has accommodated, Yankee Stadium wa¢ 
meant for baseball games. Such isn’t the case with the other four stadi- 


ums built before 1966 that remain in use in the major leagues. Though 
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Can’t be at the 
game? Enjoy the 
classic tastes of 
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When you’re getting in 
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built for the Red Sox, Fenway Park was shared in 1914 and 1915 by the 
Sox and the Boston Braves; in fact, the Braves won the World Series in 
Fenway in 1914. Dodger Stadium was shared by the Dodgers and Angels 


from its opening in 1962 through 1965. Shea Stadium, which opened in 
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| 
1964 and is the fifth-oldest park in the major leagues, was occupied by} 
both the Mets and Yankees in 1974 and 1975. Venerable and beloved| 
Wrigley Field, seemingly forever linked to the Cubs, actually was built as | 


Weeghman Park in 1914 for the Chicago Whales of the Federal League. 
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MONUMENT PARK 
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n the outfield at Yankee Stadium, and as a tradition 

that has continued since 1932, the team’s all-time 

_ greatest are honored with plaques and monuments. 

On May 30 of that year, the first monument was dedicated 

to the memory of manager Miller Huggins, who had died 
suddenly three years prior. 

The first plaque was placed on the center-field wall in 
April 1940 as a tribute to Jacob Ruppert, the former owner 
who built Yankee Stadium and who guided the team to 
their first pennant and world championship. 

In 1941, a monument was erected to honor the 
untimely passing of Lou Gehrig, and eight years later, in 
1949, to honor the late Babe Ruth. In the 1990s, two more 
monuments would be placed: one for Mickey Mantle 
erected in August 1996 and one for Joe DiMaggio in April 
1999. Both centerfielders had plaques hanging that were 
taken down in favor of the monuments after their passing. 

In the 1940s, a plaque was added for general manager 
Edward Barrow. In 1976, two more plaques were added to 
memorialize managers Joe McCarthy and Casey Stengel. 
In the 1980s, plaques were dedicated to Yankees greats 
Thurman Munson (1980), Roger Maris and Elston Howard 
(1984), Phil Rizzuto (1985), Billy Martin (1986), Lefty 
Gomez and Whitey Ford (1987), Yogi Berra and Bill Dickey 
(1988), and Allie Reynolds (1989). Two non-uniformed 
Yankees legends had their plaques put up recently: the 
“Voice of the Yankees” radio announcer Mel Allen in 1998 
and the “Voice of Yankee Stadium” Bob Sheppard in 2000. 

Plaques commemorating the visits of Pope Paul V1 in 
1965 and Pope John Paul in 1979 were dedicated in 
Monument Park by the Knights of Columbus. 

The sixth monument was added on September 11, 
2002, to pay tribute to those who were affected by the 
events.of September 11, 2001. 

Monument Park was once part of the playing field, 
located in straight-away center on the warning track 
about 10 feet in front of the wall. In 1985, after the left-cen- 
ter field fence was moved in, the Park became an area for 
up-close fan viewing. The popular Stadium feature was 
expanded in 1988 and a special walk honoring the Yankees 
players and managers whose numbers have been retired 
was added. 


Beginning i in 1932, plaques and monuments have been dedicated to the following: 
|_PLAYERS: __ “MANAGERS: OTHERS: | 


Elston Howard, Reggie Jackson, Mickey Mantle, _ of the Yankees,” 1939-1964; Bob Sheppard, Yankee 
Don Mattingly, Roger Maris, Thurman Munson, | Stadium public address announcer, 1951-present, 
Allie Reynolds, Phil sinker and Babe Ruth _ September 11th Commemorative 


Yogi Berra, Bill Dickey, Joe DiMaggio, Whitey | a Miller Huggins Billy Martin, Joe McCarthy, and | Jacob Ruppert, team owner, 1915-1939; Ed Bartow,: 
Ford, Lou Gehrig, Lefty Gomez, Ron Guidry, Casey Stengel _ front office executive, 1921- 1945; Mel Allen, “Voice 
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IT’S YOUR WATCH THAT 


TELLS MOST ABOUT WHO YOU ARE. 


THE WORLD’‘S ONLY KINETIC CHRONOGRAPH. 
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Thus Yankee Stadium is unique among ballparks off} 


any significant age in this one area: No major league base-t| 
ball team except the Yankees has ever called it home. Lost}j 
in the simplicity of this fact is its profound meaning for | 
the feel of the place, the continuity of its image, and the 
resilience of its popularity. From Notre Dame's Four 
Horsemen to two Popes to the rock band U2, everyone’ 
has been welcomed and afforded a key to the place. But } 


only the Yankees reside at Yankee Stadium, sometimes in 


pin-striped person, always in spirit. 

For New Yorkers, taking an out-of-town fan to the 
Stadium for the first time is almost as enjoyable as being 
able to go back and experience anew one’s own first | 
visit. Films have been made and many words written 
that attempt to capture the essence of the place's impos- 
ing beauty. Each seems merely to echo the observations 
of William O. McGeehan, the correspondent who cov- 
ered the Stadium opening in 1923 for the New York 
Times and wrote, as both reporter and goggle-eyed fan, 


the following: 
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Evan Trost has 

~ a love for the outdoors 

a fascination with model planes 
a residency in family medicine 


and Tourette Syndrome. 


Dr. Evan Trost is a dedicated and committed 
young M.D. specializing in wellness and 
preventative medicine in Scottsdale, Arizona. 
((%)) Patients — especially kids — spark to 
Evan's openness and compassionate bedside 
manner. ((%)) Evan also happens to be one of 
the hundreds of thousands of Americans to have 
been born with Tourette Syndrome —an often 
misdiagnosed and misunderstood neurological 
disorder that's a lot more common than you 
think. (&)) You may know or have seen some- 
one with TS symptoms — they sometimes make 
sudden, often strange, physical movements or 
vocal sounds that they just can’t help. ((%)) 
People with TS are not psychologically impaired, 
less intelligent, obstinate or purposefully 
disruptive. And contrary to what you may have 
heard, fully 85 to 90 percent are not prone to 
using inappropriate language. ((%)) Research 
continues to explore the causes of Tourette 
Syndrome, and hopefully, the day will come 
soon when we can find better treatments and 
the cure. ()) But until then, if you come 
across someone who has TS, please remember 
that, like Dr. Evan Trost, that person has a 
whole lot more. 


Evan Trost, M.D. (sx) tourette syndrome 
2nd year Resident, Scottsdale Healthcare (AZ) m// association, inc. 


Tourette Syndrome Association, Inc. 
42-40 Bell Boulevard Suite 205 
Bayside New York 11361 

1 888 4 TOURET = http://tsa-usa.org 
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; The Yankees Yearbook presents a tribute to the 16 men who have earned the 
honor of a retired jersey number in Yankee Stadium’s Monument Park. The 
- following stories are reprinted from past issues of Yankees Magazine, which ¢ 
celebrates its 25th ae in 2004. 


THE 1953 YANKEES WERE LOADED 
with future Halli of Famers. Mickey 
Mantle, Yogi Berra, Phil Rizzuto, Johnny 
Mize and Whitey Ford all wore pin- 
Stripes that season. But when it mat- 
tered most, it was an unheralded, 165- 
pound second baseman who rose to 
the occasion as New York won its 
record fifth straight world champi- 
onship. 
Billy Martin had just 19 career homers 
» at the time, but he blasted two against 
the Dodgers in the World Series. He 
also had a double and two triples 
among his 12 hits in the series. He won 
the clinching Game 6 with a single in 
the bottom of the ninth. He hit .500 for 
the Series and drove in eight runs. 

What type of player was Martin? Former Indians general man- 
ager Frank Lane summed it up best. 

“He’s the kind of guy you’d like to kill if he’s playing on the 
other team,” Lane once said of Martin. “But you’d like 10 of him 
on your side.” 

Since the death of Alfred Manuel Martin, the baseball world 
has not been the same. 

The fiery Martin managed the same way he played—all out. He 
would do anything conceivable to gain an edge on an opponent. 

Because of his fiercely competitive nature and sound baseball 
acumen, he was able to get teams to improve immediately after 
taking over the job. Bad teams became good teams, average 
teams became very good teams. That’s just how it went when 
Martin was hired. 

In 1975, the stage was set for his return to the Bronx after he 


was fired in midseason by the Texas 
Rangers. 

The Yankees hadn’t reached the 
postseason since 1964. There had 
been a close call in 1974. With Bill 
Virdon serving as manager, the Yanks 
finished at 89-73, just two games 
behind the Orioles. 

The team began the 1975 campaign 
with high hopes. Catfish Hunter 
brought a string of four successive 20- 
win seasons to New York when he 
signed an offseason free-agent con- 
tract. He joined two pitchers, Doc 
Medich and Pat Dobson, who had won 
19 games apiece in 1974 to form a 
solid rotation. Sparky Lyle and Dick 
Tidrow were potent pitchers and were joined by bats like Bobby 
Bonds, Thurman Munson, Chris Chambliss and Graig Nettles. 

On paper, the team looked like a winner. However, it didn’t 
quite work out that way. The team sported just a 53-51 record on 
Aug. 1. That’s when they called upon Martin. 

The Yankees improved under Martin, going 30-26 the rest of 
the way. That wasn’t nearly enough to catch the division-leading 
Red Sox, but Martin was able to lay the groundwork for 1976. 

The 1976 team stole 163 bases under Martin. That was the most 
by a Yankees team since 1916. The added aggressiveness on the 
basepaths, combined with strong pitching and a lineup filled with 
good hitters, made the team very tough to beat. They won 97 
games to easily capture the AL East by a 10-game margin. 

The Yanks disposed of the Royals in the ALCS to reach the 
World Series for the first time in 12 years, but then lost to the 


Reds in four games. 


The Bombers did achieve their ultimate goal of a World Series 
title the following year, but it wasn’t easy. Reggie Jackson joined 
the team as a high-priced free agent. He and Martin had prob- 
lems co-existing on the same club. The team trailed the Orioles 
and/or Red Sox for most of the season. On a number of occa- 
sions, Martin appeared to be on the verge of being dismissed. 

On Aug. 6, they lost their second straight game to the 
Mariners, an expansion team at the time, to slip five games out 
of first. 

Shortly thereafter, New York caught fire. The Yankees went 41- 
12 down the stretch to finish with a 100-62 mark and another 
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division title. After again topping the Royals in the ALCS, they 
defeated the Dodgers in six games for their first world champi- 
onship since 1962. 

It was the first and only world championship for Martin as a 
manager, but it was far from his only success. In fact, he had 
success wherever he went, and it never took long. More so than 
any other manager of his era, Martin had the ability to turn 
around teams in his very first season. 

Martin twice took teams that had mediocre records in the pre- 
vious season (the 1969 Twins and the 1976 Yankees) and led 
them into the playoffs. Detroit improved by 12 games in his first 
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year at the helm and finished 12 games behind a powerful 
Orioles team. They won the AL East in the following campaign. 

Martin resurrected the Rangers and A’s from positively dread- 
ful teams to winning clubs in just a year. Texas was the only one 
of his teams that he didn’t take to the postseason in either of his 
first two years. His A’s qualified for the expanded playoffs in his 
1981 split season. 

His teams averaged a 20-game improvement in their very first 
season. How was he able to do it? 

Martin engineered his turnarounds by improving his teams in 
several different areas. Here’s a quick summary of where he had 
the most impact. 

HE UPGRADED THE 
PITCHING STAFF 

Martin's teams always 
bettered their league 
ranking in earned run 
average, often significant- 
ly. With the A’s, the team 
ERA dropped from 4.75 
(13th in the AL) to a 
league-leading 3.46 in his 
first season. 

One way Martin did this 
was by demanding that 
his pitchers throw strikes. 
He didn’t tolerate wild- 
ness. He would also con- 
centrate the workload on 
his top pitchers. In his first 
three managerial stints, 
none of his teams had a 
20-game winner in the 
season before his arrival. 
In his first full season with 
each club, he had two 
pitchers with at least 19 
wins. 

HE UTILIZED AGG- 
RESSIVE BASERUN- 
NING 

The phrase “Billyball” 
was used to describe his 
propensity for fearless 
baserunning and risk-tak- 
ing. His teams increased 
their stolen base totals by 
an average of 42 percent 
in his first season. 

HE INCREASED THEIR POWER OUTPUT 

Though best known for “Billyball,” Martin’s teams would also 
hit more homers after he took over as skipper. They increased 
their home run output by an average of 20 percent in his first 
year. 

Terms like “percentage increases” meant little to Martin. He 
was not a big believer in statistics. He relied mostly on his incred- 
ible baseball instincts, which kept his opponents off-stride. 
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“Billy used to say you can’t be afraid to pull the trigger on 
something you think is the right thing to do even if some com- 
puter printout says it isn’t the right thing to do,” Buck Showalter 
recalled back in 1994 when he served as Yankees manager. “He 
didn’t care if what he did was unpopular.” 


While not caring what people thought made Martin what he 


was, it also proved to be his downfall in many instances. His run- 
ins with players and management have been well documented. 
He was hired and fired five times by the Yankees alone. 

That is one huge difference between Martin and the other top 
managers of his era. Tommy Lasorda and Earl Weaver spent 
their entire careers with one team. Sparky Anderson had just 

» two employers. Martin 
managed five different 
teams in nine different 
terms. Five of his stints 
lasted one season or less. 

The longest term with 
any team for Martin was 
471 games with the 
Yankees from 1975-1978. 
The only time he lasted 
three full seasons with 
one team was with the A’s 
from 1980-1982. However, 
that stretch was shorter in 
terms of games (433) 
because of the strike- 
shortened 1981 cam- 
paign. 

In contrast to this, 
Lasorda managed the 
Dodgers for 3,038 con- 
secutive games and 19 
full seasons in a row. 

Weaver, Lasorda and 
Anderson have already 
been inducted into the 
Hall of Fame. So what are 
Martin’s chances? 

Martin’s record relates 
well against those mana- 
gerial greats of his era, a 
foremost standard of Hall 
of Fame entrance. He 
won the fewest division 
titles, but also had the 
fewest opportunities to do 
so. He won his division 
five times in 16 seasons (31.3 %). Weaver (35.3%) and Lasorda 
(33.3%) had just slightly better percentages. He topped 
Anderson (26.9%) in this category. 

Martin was re-hired for the fifth time at the start of the 1988 
season. His tenure lasted just 68 games. He was fired on June 
23 with the team 40-28, in second place. He would never man- 
age again. 

“| may not be the greatest Yankee, but | am the proudest,” 
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said Martin on the day his uniform number 1 was retired. 

On Dec. 25, 1989, Billy Martin and an acquaintance had 
some holiday drinks and took off down a tree-lined road near 
Binghamton, N.Y. Their truck was found overturned in a ditch 
the next morning. Martin did not survive the crash. 

The sports world united in its grief over losing tempestuous 
Billy, yet few were surprised at the dramatic nature of his death. 
Some loved him, and, probably, at least an equal number 
hated him, but the Yankee legacy of Billy Martin will not soon 
be forgotten. 

—Steve Fall 
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FORMER YANKEE JOE DUGAN HAD IT 
right. Reminiscing at 82, the third base- 
“man of the Yankees world champi- 
onship teams of the 1920's, and one of 
Babe Ruth’s buddies, said of him, “I 
loved the guy. | call him an animal, but 
a great, great animal. He couldn’t be 
human.” 

From the day he broke into baseball, 
there was something Herculean about 
Ruth. He lived with an exuberance, a 
nonstop excess and above ail an 
extravagant pleasure in playing ball 
that other great players couldn’t match. 
Not in his own time, not in the 69 years 
that have passed since he retired from 
basebail. 

Ruth’s cannonades into the seats, his soaring batting and 
slugging averages, his outstandirig pitching when he first took 
the mound, all of this was the mark of a super player. Your name 
could be Cobb, or Speaker, or Wagner, baseball immortals ail, 
but Ruth stood alone, singular and inimitable in the eyes and 
passions of the fans. And it was Babe, with his breathtaking 
homers, who, in the opinions of many, rescued the game from 
the quagmire of the Black Sox scandal. 

But if his feats were extraordinary, he also gave in to wayward 
behavior on occasion. 

After the 1921 Series, Ruth, Bob Meusel, and various other 
players defied Commissioner Landis’ ultimatum not to barn- 
storm. Their baseball safari to America’s outlands lasted only a 


few days before Landis, staking out his 
turf as baseball Czar benched them for 
the first month of the 1922 season. And 
Landis withheld their 1921 Series 
shares. The punishment not only irked 
Ruth and Meusel, but it also aggravat- 
ed manager Miller Huggins’ vulnerable 
nervous system. 

Fortunately, the benching didn’t 
harm the club’s run for the flag, 
although Ruth’s season and subse- 
quent 1922 Series play disappointed 
his admirers—which by then included 
most of the population of the USA. That 
year, the Yankees took the pennant by 
only one game over the St. Louis 
Browns, then were swept in the World Series by the Giants. In 
the four losses to the Giants Ruth batted a paltry .118. 

Ruth, in a slightly overdone mea culpa, tells us in his autobi- 
ography, “I had such a bad season in 1922 | felt that | wasn’t 
earning my money.” Which was $52,000 per season, big money 
for the time, but by his standards, too much for a superstar who 
hit “only” .315 and slammed a mere 35 homers. 

Fortunately, he redeemed himself in 1923 by performing with 
that amazing slugging that made permanent in the English lan- 
guage the word “Ruthian.” From the opening of Yankee Stadium 
on Apr. 18, 1923 (Ruth hit the first home run in the Stadium that 
day), he proceeded to post a .393 batting average, his highest 
in 22 years in baseball. He also socked 41 homers and slammed 
205 hits as he led the club to its third straight pennant. 


And in the Series—against the Giants for the third straight 
year—he hit a lusty .368, with three long-balls. Without a doubt 
the Yankees’ first world championship was powered by the 
Babe’s mighty bat. 

Although he hit a league leading .378 in 1924 and slugged 46 
home runs, the club that Huggins and general manager Ed 
Barrow had built into a championship squad finished second to 
the Washington Senators. The gut-wrenching season convinced 
Huggins that his club needed rebuilding and that he’d have to 
do something about Ruth’s behavior. The rambunctious kid 
from Baltimore again surfaced in Ruth's persona. 

Ruth was candid about his blame for the 1925 Yankees col- 
lapse to seventh place. “| changed from batting champion in 
1924 to the big bust of 1925. My batting average caved in to 
290 and | hit only 25 homers. | was young and healthy and saw 
no reason why | could not play both day and night.” We'll leave 
the specifics of Babe’s peccadilloes to the imagination, but 
there’s no doubt about their consequence. 

After elevating his weight to exceed 250 pounds, he ran a high 
fever, developed an intestinal abscess, and ended up in the hos- 
pital with “the bellyache heard ‘round the world.” After the sur- 
gery, he spent six weeks in the hospital. Then the baseball-mad 
ego of the St. Mary’s natural emerged. Disobeying doctors’ 
orders and Huggins’ advice, instead of resting, Ruth headed for 
Yankee Stadium. He and the club paid for his stubbornness. 

His batting average dropped to .246 and he was slow in the 
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field. Additionally, he challenged Huggins by staying out all 
night and showing up late for games, which fueled the already 
serious disciplinary problems on the club. Finally, in St. Louis on 
Aug. 29, 1925, Huggins drew the line with Ruth. 

“l’'m suspending you and I'm fining you $5,000,” snapped 
Huggins. “You’re to go back to New York on the five o'clock 
train.” 

Ruth, astonished and stunned, raged at Huggins, saying that 
he’d never play for him again. But Huggins stood firm, as did 
Barrow and owner Colonel Ruppert. After nine miserable days 
on the bench, Ruth caved and the uproar ended. A contrite Ruth 
apologized to Huggins, returned to the lineup and promptly 
smacked a homer. Not that it did the Yankees much good as 
they finished a deplorable seventh in 1925. But Ruth, though 
separated from $5,000, was ultimately indebted to Huggins for 
the shock therapy he had administered. 

“All during my career,” Ruth stated after retiring, “I had the 
ability to bounce back quickly.” Bounce back he did in 1926 and 
the club bounced with him from seventh place to first place as 
kids named Gehrig, Lazzeri, and Koenig starred in pinstripes. 
That spring, Ruth trained seriously. When the season opened, 
he slammed the ball far and often. His batting average vaulted 
to .372 and he hit 47 homers and drove in 155 runs. The 1926 
season was the start of a five-year run during which Ruth aver- 
aged 50 home runs, 155 RBI, 147 runs scored, and a .345 bat- 
ting average per season. 
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“Was there ever a guy like Ruth?” went the punch line in a 
verse written by the New York Times writer John Kieran. The 
answer was—and still is—absolutely not. 

Ruth also gained Huggins’s respect. The peace that finally 
existed between Ruth and Huggins and the fact that Huggins 
was the undisputed boss of the club by that time, buoyed the 
Yankees. They took the pennant by three games over a strong 
Cleveland team and met the Cardinals in what was a rousing 
Series. 

Two high points marked the battle. In St. Louis, Ruth socked 
three homers in the Yankees Game 4 victory. Lazzeri struck out 
with the bases loaded by Grover Alexander in the seventh of the 
final game. And in a glum coda to the drama, Ruth was cut 
down trying to steal in the 
ninth. End of game, end 
of Series, the Cardinals 
were world champs. 

What came next in the 
Ruthian saga was the 
apogee of his home run 
career on the extraordi- 
nary team that is acknowl- 
edged as the greatest ball 
club ever. The 1927 
Yankees had six Hall of 
Fame players (Ruth, 
Gehrig, Combs, Lazzeri, 
Hoyt, Pennock), and a 
Hall of Fame manager in 
Huggins. That team took 
the pennant with a 110-44 
won-loss mark and the 
regulars batted .320. The 
team finished its remark- 
able season with Ruth 
earning $70,000 per year 
on a three-year contract. 
In the climactic year of the 
Roaring ‘20s, those 
Yankees unnerved pitch- 
ers, swept the Pirates in 
the World Series and cap- 
tivated New Yorkers. 

Across the Harlem 
River there was a ball club 
called the Giants, but in the Bronx, the true colossi of baseball 
were the 1927 New York Yankees. 

in 1928, the Yankees took their third pennant in a row by fight- 
ing off the invigorated Philadelphia Athletics. When they met the 
Cardinals in the World Series, it was no contest. Ruth hit an 
astonishing .625 and hit three homers in the final game as the 
Yankees swept St. Louis. Led by an ebullient Babe, the celebra- 
tion on the train ride home was non-stop. 

Nobody knew it at the time but their party was a farewell to the 
1920s. 

Despite a leg injury, Ruth played in 135 games in 1929, batted 
345, drove in 154 runs, and slammed 46 homers. This wasn't 
enough to power the club into first place, though. 


The greatest loss of that season was Miller Huggins’ shocking 
death at the age of 50 from blood poisoning, on Sept. 25, 1922) 
“There wasn’t a dry eye at his funeral,” Ruth states in his auto- 
biography. “Big Lou, Tony, Waite, Earle and | knelt there and 
cried when the minister spoke.” 

Ruppert upped Ruth’s salary in 1930 to $80,000 a season for 
a two-year contract. The increase meant that Ruth’s annual 
salary exceeded that of President Hoover. “| had a better sea- 
son than he did,” quipped Babe. Then, inevitably, an idea 
perked in Ruth’s head. He wanted to manage the club. 

“| had been with the Yankee organization 10 years; had been 
around the majors for 16 years; knew baseball. What was wrong 
with me?” Ruth asked. Colonel Ruppert gave him the answer, a 
response that would 
hound Babe to the end of 
his days. “You can’t man- 
age yourself,” said 
Ruppert. “How do you 
expect to manage oth- 
ers?” Babe didn’t get the 
job. 

Bob Shawkey — skip- 
pered the Yankees in 
1930 to a third-place fin- 
ish. At 35 years old, Ruth 
hit .359, slammed a 
league-leading 49 
homers, and collected 
153 RBI. When Shawkey 
was fired at the close of 
the 1930 season, Joe 
McCarthy came to the 
Yankees. 

McCarthy didn’t try to 
change Ruth’s behavior 
and Ruth played as well 
for McCarthy as he did for 
his other managers. In 
truth, Ruth couldn't have 
done otherwise if he'd 
tried, for he loved playing 
ball with a kid’s passion. 
And his numbers during 
his Yankees years 
showed it. In 1931—a 
second place year for the club—he hit .373, slammed 46 
homers and drove in 163 runs. 

In 1932, McCarthy managed them into first place by 13 games 
over the A’s and Ruth hit .341 with 41 homers. This despite 
being slowed down in the field and suffering a possible appen- 
dicitis attack. And in the World Series against the Cubs—a bat- 
tle of bitter bench jockeying—he hit his most famous and con- 
troversial blast, the “called shot.” 

Did he point to the stands before slamming that fabled shot 
off Charlie Root in the third game of the World Series? Well, he 
pointed someplace, that’s certain, maybe to Root, probably to 
the stands. And has there ever been another player who could 
hit that kind of audacious homer? Absolutely not. The called 
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home run has become the symbol that defines the truly 
extraordinary nature of George Herman Ruth. 

Ruth’s final two years with the Yankees, 1933 and | 
1934, saw his batting average drop to .301 and .288 | 
respectively. But he wasn’t too old to give the world 
another Ruthian exploit. In the last game of the 1933 | 
season, he pitched nine innings against the Red Sox 
and beat them 6-5. 

After his Yankees career came to a close following the 
1934 season, Ruth.wouldn’t admit he was finished as a 
ballplayer. He signed with the Boston Braves, who lost 
115 games in 1935. The move was “pretty much a 
nightmare,” he admitted. “For the first time in my life, 
baseball was a drudgery.” 

The Babe did go out in Ruthian style, though. 

In Pittsburgh on May 25, 1935, an injured Ruth hit 
three home runs, the last one over the right-field roof of 
Forbes Field. That long-ball was his last major league 
hit and the 714th home run of his career. The perform- 
ance was splendidly in character with his astonishing 
career. Finally, on May 30, 1935, Ruth played a few 
innings against the Philadelphia Phillies, then retired at 
the age of 41. 

The Baltimore urchin, the St. Mary’s kid, the talented 
lefty pitcher, the incredible slugger, by common agree- 
ment the greatest of all ball players, had lived out his 
baseball destiny. And in so doing he became a folk 
hero. 

—Leo Trachtenberg 
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WHEN | WAS A LITTLE BOY GROWING 
up in New York City during the frenetic 
1920s period known as “The Era of 
Wonderful Nonsense,” the New York 
Yankees represented a secular religion to 
many—and Yankee Stadium was where 
these celebrants went to worship. Oddly, 
however, Babe Ruth, that irresistible force, 
was not my personal Yankee hero. It was 
the shy, introverted Lou Gehrig that | pre- 
ferred. 

In 1925, when Gehrig took over the 
first base job from Wally Pipp, the lacon- 
ic Calvin Coolidge was president, 
Charlie Chaplin was starring in The Gold 
Rush and the Babe was belting base- 
balls like nobody before—or since. 

Fourteen years later, when Gehrig removed himself from the 
game for good, New York City Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia was rac- 
ing to fires, Greta Garbo was lighting up the silver screen in 
Ninotchka, Clark Gable was the scoundrelly Rhett Butler in Gone 
With the Wind, Franklin D. Roosevelt was in his second term as 
president and Hitler was fouling the air with his threats to knock 
the world’s block off. 

During that dynastic Yankee span, Gehrig batted .340, hit 493 
home runs, contributed handsomely as the Yankees triumphed in 
six out of seven World Series, and, amazingly, stole home 15 times. 

Baseball fans, and certainly Yankees fans, probably remember 
Gehrig best for his 2,130 consecutive games (earning himself the 
nickname “Iron Horse”), and for his all-time record of 23 home 


runs with the bases loaded, as well as 
his four homers in one game in 1932. 
His graceful and humble farewell mes- 
sage at Yankee Stadium on July 4, 
1939, put a lugubrious conclusion to 
the career of a man who transcended 
the boundaries of his sport. 

But what many may overlook about 
the Iron Horse, who grew up in the 
lower-class neighborhood of New York’s 
Yorkville, and then attended Columbia 
University for two years, is that he was 
one of the most productive postseason 
performers in the game’s annals. 

Yes, the Yankees, almost perennial 
participants in the Fall Classic, have 
grown their share of World Series icons. That list is long, and 
includes the Babe, Mickey Mantle, Whitey Ford, Bobby 
Richardson, Billy Martin, Herb Pennock, Lefty Gomez and Joe 
DiMaggio, to name only a platoon of them. But Gehrig may have 
been the best of them all, even as he constantly played in the 
bulging shadow of Ruth and the more elegant silhouette of 
DiMaggio. 

In the regular season, Gehrig was always a devastating hitter 
in the clutch. The best confirmation of that was that he amassed 
more than 150 RBI in each of seven seasons. His 1931 total of 
184 RBI still stands as the American League record. 

Certainly the presence in the Yankees lineup of Earle Combs, 
as the leadoff batter, and the Babe, hitting in the third slot (com- 
ponent parts of an array delicately known as Murderers’ Row), 
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was helpful to Gehrig’s RBI output. But when the crisp days of fall 
arrived and the Yankees were in the Series, Gehrig played the 
game as few have ever played it. Starting in his first World Series 
in 1926, against the St. Louis Cardinals, Gehrig flourished in the 
national spotlight, never giving in to the pressure of the Series 
cauldron. 

During the season of 1926, Gehrig had batted cleanup a 
good deal of the time. But his manager, Miller Huggins, who 
regarded Gehrig almost as a son, decided to bat him fifth for 
the Series. Although the Yankees were heavily favored that 
autumn to defeat the Cardinals, it didn’t turn out quite that way. 
The Series went to seven games, culminating in a final game 
that saw a bleary-eyed veteran, Grover Cleveland Alexander, 
trudge in from the bullpen in the seventh inning to strike out 
Tony Lazzeri with two outs, with the bases loaded and the 
Cards ahead 3-2. That strikeout remains one of the most cele- 
brated moments in Series history, causing Gehrig’s perform- 
ance to be largely overlooked. 

Though Gehrig couldn’t match the Babe’s four home runs 
(three in the fourth game), he batted .348 on eight hits in 23 at- 
bats. He had three RBI, two doubles and drove in both runs in 
Pennock’s 2-1 opening game triumph. In that pulse-quickening 
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seventh game, Gehrig was walked intentionally, setting the stage 
for Lazzeri’s dramatic strikeout. 

In 1927, a year given over to Charles Lindbergh's solo flight 
over the windswept Atlantic Ocean and Ruth’s sacrosanct 60 
home runs, Gehrig drove in 175 runs, a new mark at the time. 
Among his 218 hits, Gehrig had 52 doubles. 

Prior to the opening of the World Series against the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, the Yankees engaged in a little gamesmanship, led by 
their eminent sluggers Ruth, Gehrig, Bob Meusel and Lazzeri. 
They put on a pregame slugging display at Pittsburgh's Forbes 
Field that had the Pirates players squirming in their flannels. The 
pundits have suggested that Pittsburgh was licked even before 
the first game began. 

In the brief four-game Series sweep by the Yankees, Gehrig 
played a featured role. He hit .308, batted in five runs on five hits, 
including two mighty triples and two doubles. He hadn't yet con- 
nected for a Series homer, but that famine would be cured in 
1928, in a return bout with the Cardinals. This time, the Yankees 
trampled the Cardinals in four straight games, with the Iron Horse 
dominating the proceedings. He had six hits in 11 appearances 
and drew six passes from an intimidated Cards pitching staff. 
Four home runs boomed from his bat, as he drove in nine runs 
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and scored five times. His average of .545 reflected what a fine 
hitter he had become. 

But, again, something happened on his way to immortality. 
That something was the Babe. Ruth hit three home runs in the 
last game, making Gehrig the most acclaimed also-ran since 
William Jennings Bryan. 

“Gehrig tied Ruth’s record of four home runs in a Series,” 
pointed out the New York Times. “Yet few knew that he played.” 

Surely, that was an exaggeration. But Ruth, as always, 
remained a more compelling, unambiguous headliner than his 
handsome teammate. 

In the 1932 World Series against the Chicago Cubs, Gehrig 
added another extraordi- 
nary performance, in still 
another four-game wipe- 
out. He almost matched 
his 1928 performance. 
This time Gehrig hit three 
home runs, batted in eight 
runs, scored nine times 
and posted a scalding 
5529 average. But other 
generations of fans seem 
only to remember that the 
Babe called his home run 
shot into the distant cen- 
ter-field bleachers at 
Wrigley Field in the third 
game. It was a risky and 
imperious gesture that 
has become part of the 
swollen Ruthian mytholo- 
gy. As the Babe crossed 
home plate on this most 
unlikely of homers, he 
winked at Gehrig, the next 
batter. 

“You do the same thing, 


kid,” he said. 
And Gehrig did just 
that. He had followed 


Ruth’s round tripper with 
one of his own. But it was 
the consummate charis- 
ma of the Babe that peo- 
ple chose to remember— 
even if he didn’t really 
mean he was going to hit a homer off enraged Cubs pitcher 
Charlie Root. The incident caused one also to recall that in 1927 
columnist Franklin P Adams, who once wrote of Tinker to Evers 
to Chance, typed wickedly that “Gehrig was the guy who hit all 
those homers the year that the Babe broke the record.” 

In 1936, Gehrig’s fifth series, he was, as usual, dependable. 
Against the New York Giants, in six games, he added two more 
Series homers, while batting in seven runs. Without the Babe on 
the scene it appeared as if Lou would earn all the plaudits. But, 
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no, that edge went to Lazzeri, who hit the second bases-loaded 


homer in Series history. 
There was one final home run hurrah for Gehrig in the 1937 


Series against the Giants. His 10th Series home run came off | 


Giants’ southpaw Carl Hubbell in the fifth game, which the Giants 
won. The next day, Gehrig had two hits, as the Yanks took the 
series. 

Gehrig’s last Series in 1938 would prove to be an encounter 
with the Chicago Cubs. He failed to bat in a single run, though 
he did score four runs. Batting fifth, behind DiMaggio, who had 
now succeeded his captain as the primary offensive force on the 
club, Gehrig managed only four singles. 

In all, Gehrig had 34 
World Series RBI, putting 
him ahead of the Babe, a 
singular occurrence in 
their long symbiotic rela- 
tionship. It is also worth 
noting that in 34 Series 
games, Gehrig committed 
only a single error, thus 
defying the sterotype of 
him that suggested he 
was a Clumsy fielder. 

Was Gehrig’s decreased 
productivity in his last two 
World Series a premonitory 
sign that ALS (amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis) had already 
invaded his Percheron of a 
body? There are some neu- 
rologists who believe that 
may have been a possibility, 
though there was never a 
consensus on the subject. 

In Spring Training 1939, 
Gehrig’s bat seemed flac- 
cid and his fielding of 
ground balls was painfully 
slow. Several writers 
voiced their concern that 
Gehrig seemed suddenly 
to have lost his power and 
skill. His rapid decline was 
also evident to his team- 
mates. 

“Once the season starts 
I'll get it going,” said a hopeful Gehrig. But that was not the case. 
After eight games in April 1939, Gehrig’s bat produced only four 
singles, with only one RBI in 28 at-bats. 

Such feeble production caused Gehrig to make his dramatic 
decision to quit the game. He didn’t think he could contribute 
positively to his team, and he informed manager Joe McCarthy 
of that. At the time Gehrig suspected there was something dread- 
fully wrong with him—but he didn’t know that he was already 
dying. Within two years he passed away, at 38, of a disease that 
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now bears his name. His cremated remains rest in 
Kenisco Cemetary, in the hamlet of Valhalla, N.Y., not 
much more than 45 minutes from Broadway. 

If one needs any further proof that Lou Gehrig meant 
more to baseball than his World Series accomplish- 
ments, his Hall of Fame tenancy, his durability, devotion 
and discipline and the decision by Columbia University 
to include him in a celebration of the school’s 250th 
anniversary is supportive testimony to that fact. Gehrig is 
the only non-scholar in the great university's collection 
of living legacies. There he is among the philosophers, 
historians, Nobel Prize winners, scientists, novelists, 
intellectuals and political figures—and nobody would 
deny him that niche. 

— Ray Robinson 
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IN 2001, WE CELEBRATED THE 60TH 
“anniversary of Joe DiMaggio’s 56-con- 
secutive-game hitting streak of 1941. 
Keyword: “Celebrate” as in to mark the 
occasion with the same kind of festive 
ardor used on occasions such as 
Veterans Day and Independence Day. 
» Those holidays commemorate specific 
events, but the real reason for their 
presence on the calendar is to remind 
us of the power of national unity and the 
great things that can occur when the 
country is moved by its spirit. 
DiMaggio’s streak occupies a unique- 
ly exalted place among baseball 
records. Baseball records are often 
appreciated, but rarely celebrated; and 
many, like Roger Maris’ 61 home runs 
or Hank Aaron’s 715, were occasions 
for divisiveness rather than nity. 
DiMaggio’s record-setting performance, which lasted from May 
15 to July 16, began with a single off of Cotton Ed Smith of the 
Chicago White Sox “At the time it didn’t mean very much,” 
DiMaggio recalled later it ended with hits off of Cleveland’s Al 
Milnar and Joe Krakauskas, and along the way obliterated the 
records of Roger Peckinpaugh (Yankees team record, 29 
games), Rogers Hornsby (longest hitting streak by a righthander, 
33 games), George Sisler (longest American League streak, 41 
games) and Wee Willie Keeler (longest hitting streak, 44 games). 
It would seem to be different from all the other bits of trivia in the 
baseball record book. What takes a mere sports record and ele- 


vates it into the pantheon of great 
American achievements was the 
streak’s timing, which gave it special 
meaning for the country. 

The world political climate in 1941 
was exceedingly bleak. Bleak was not 
new to Americans, life having continual- 
ly been less-than-or-equal-to bleak ever 
since the stock market threw the big 
game back in Oct. 1929. That event 
brought economic hardship, hardship 
which still endured in 1941 (unemploy- 
ment stood at 10 percent). The new fla- 
vor of the month involved guns, bombs 
and the creeping feeling that history 
was repeating itself. 

Europe had been involved in a gen- 
eral war since Sept. 1939, as the 
aggressively expansionist totalitarian 
regimes of Germany, Italy and Japan 
sought to make the world safe for dictators, racists and their fans. 
From the vantage point of an American living in the United States 
in 1941, the early success of the fascists was frightening and 
inconceivable. 

By the time DiMaggio’s streak got underway, the fighting had 
spread to Africa, the Middle East and the Balkans, and before the 
streak was over the Germans were at the gates of Moscow. The 
Japanese had been taking bites out of China for years and the 
United States was already involved there, bringing arms into the 
country over the Burma Road. Despite strong opposition, the first 
peacetime draft in the history of the United States had been 


enacted. The draft was conducted by lottery. The first name 
picked, incredibly enough, was Joe DiMaggio—another Joe 
DiMaggio. 

If you were not in a hurry for the “long night of barbarism” that 
Winston Churchill was prophesizing to descend, in the summer 
of 1941 you had a friend in the Yankees’ Joltin’ Joe DiMaggio. A 
hitting streak is nothing special, really, an example of sustained 
consistency. However, while the streak lives it is an ongoing seri- 
al adventure story with a cliffhanger every day. Theoretically, it 
could go on forever. Hang on...You've got to stay tuned! 

Collecting has been described by psychologists as “an exper- 
iment in self-healing” of an anxiety. It helps to “calm fears, erase 
insecurity. For [the collectors], collecting provides order in their 
lives and a bulwark against the chaos and terror of an uncertain 
In 1941, DiMaggio was the bulwark. Each day he collect 

America collected DiMaggio. In the words of historians 
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Joseph Sklansky and Amy Edgar, DiMaggio, “activated that 
greatest and most unattainable dream of all humanity, the hope 
and chimera of all sages and shams: he cheated death, at least 
for a while.” 

The bad news kept coming. DiMaggio kept hitting. On May 15, 
the first day of the streak, the Germans shelled Crete. On May 20, 
as DiMaggio was going 1-5 against St. Louis’ Eldon Auker, they 
attacked the island, bringing the war to Greece. That same day, 
the U.S. merchant ship Robin Moore was sunk by a German U- 
Boat, an act which FDR characterized as “piracy.” FDR used the 
occasion to escalate the rhetoric of the undeclared war as “an 
act of intimidation,” to which, “we do not propose to yield.” May 
27 was a big day for DiMaggio, who pounded four hits off of three 
different Washington Senators pitchers to run his streak to 12 
games. The day also brought a dire proclamation from the 
President: a state of “unlimited national emergency exists,” and 
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“we will not hesitate to use our armed forces to repel attack.” 
DiMaggio’s July 4 double-header was rained out, leaving the 
stage to Roosevelt—who said that the United States, “will never 
survive as a happy and fertile oasis of liberty surrounded by a 
cruel desert of dictatorship.” 

The president was quiet on July 5, but DiMaggio came back 
with a home run off of Philadelphia Athletics Phil Marchildon. 

What made the match 
between player, moment 
and streak perfect was 
DiMaggio’s work ethic; 
before a nation hungry for 
heroes, a Culture that was 
minting out Superman, 
Captain Marvel, Captain 
America and Gary 
Cooper in Sergeant York 
on a_ weekly basis, 
DiMaggio played for his 
audience rather than for 
himself. Asked why he 
always hustled, DiMaggio 
said, “There might be 
someone out there who 
has never seen me 
before.” The streak was 
simply DiMaggio exceed- 
ing his own high stan- 
dards. 

Until the streak, no 
one knew it. DiMaggio’s 
innate reserve, later 
ascribed to his strong 
sense of dignity, first 
appeared to be mere 
standoffishness. The 
Yankees had signed 
DiMaggio just after Babe 
Ruth’s last year with the 
club, and the papers 
immediately began 
building the youngster 
up as the new Babe. The 


problem was that 
DiMaggio might have 
been in the Babe’s 


league as a hitter, but if 
the public was expecting 
another Ruthian person- 
ality they were bound to 
be disappointed. As Robert Smith wrote, “He never offered the 
appearance of either anxiety, or anger or tremendous effort. His 
smile was self-conscious, his manner withdrawn to the point of 
a chill...Joe was not one to burst into transports of either joy or 
rage—at least in public.” 

Any charge can be made to stick when a man can't or won't 
defend himself: DiMaggio appeared to be greedy. He held out for 
more money in 1938, portrayed in the media as an act of bad 


taste during the Depression. Colonel Jacob Ruppert, the team’s 
owner, went before the press to say that, “DiMaggio is an 
ungrateful young man and is very unfair to his teammates...lf he 
doesn't sign we'll win the pennant without him.” The public 


bought the story; it was not uncommon for DiMaggio to be 


booed. 


With the streak came discovery. Lefty Grove, who competed 


against DiMaggio for six 
years, said of him, “He 
was a guy who knew he 
was the greatest base- 
ball player in America, 
and he was proud of it. 
He was always trying to 
live up to that image. He 
knew he was Joe 
DiMaggio, and he knew 
what that meant to the 
country.” Now, for the 
first time, the country 
knew, and they loved 
him for it. Incredibly, the 
fervor was not based on 
first-hand observation— 
Yankees’ home _atten- 
dance actually declined 
in 1941, with nearly 500 
fewer fans per game 
watching the pennant- 
winning edition than they 
had the third-place fin- 
ishers of the year before. 
Only 965,000 out of a city 
population of 7.5 million 
turned the turnstiles in 
the Bronx that year. 
Crowds were even small- 
er on the road. And 
though DiMaggio did 
receive more than his fair 
share of hype, he was 
not just a product of the 
newspapers and_ the 
radio. National Media as 
we experience it now did 
not exist in 1941. 

Joe DiMaggio was a 
grassroots phenome- 
non. 

“I wish it could have 
gone on forever,” said DiMaggio when the streak ended, and so 
too did his countrymen. 

Fifty-six games; 223 at-bats; 91 hits; .408 average; 56 runs 
scored; 55 RBI; 16 doubles; 4 triples; 15 home runs; 21 walks; 7 
strikeouts—as long as the streak continued, summer lingered. 
Summer had to stay, for everyone could see that after summer 
came autumn, then winter, then war. Six weeks after the streak, 
President Roosevelt called reporters into the Oval Office and 
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read to them from Carl Sandburg’s biography of Abraham 
Lincoln, quoting Lincoln’s words after the bloody battle of 
Antietam: “I have no word of encouragement to give. The military 
situation is far from bright; and the country knows it as well as | 
do.” Roosevelt then suggested a headline: “President Quotes 
Lincoln and Draws Parallel.” Pearl Harbor was more than three 
months in the future; the United States was at peace but the 
president said we were already losing. 

Putting down their newspapers that afternoon, New Yorkers 
tuned their radios in to Mel Allen’s call on WABC, Yankees 
against the Red Sox, and wondered what Joe DiMaggio would 
do today. 

—Steven Goldman 
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THEY ARRIVED IN MASSES, YOUNG 
and old, to hail their conquering hero 
- one last time. 
~ So on June 8, 1969, Mickey Charles 

Mantle would see his number 7 rise to 
' the sky, the end of an era, .in front of 
61,157 close friends. Yankee Stadium 
may have been The House That Ruth 
Built, but on this summer day, The Mick 
owned the building. 

Banners, big and smail, flew from all 
parts of the Stadium, declaring the 
love, admiration, and long-felt emotion 
for the man who roamed Death Valley 
for 18 seasons. Before the official retire- 
ment ceremonies began, Mantle said, “| 
wish this could happen to every man in 
America.” 

Mantle was hardly your average Joe. 
‘Although he made every effort to 
remain just that in the eyes of his fans. 
His thick Oklahoma drawl, country boy 
demeanor and hell-bent style—both on 
the field and off—endeared him to New 
Yorkers and baseball fans the world 
over. The spotlight was not a’ place 
where Mantle felt most comfortable, yet 
on this day of honor, he connected with 
the fans one last time. 

Legendary Yankees broadcaster Mel 
Allen began the day’s festivities by 
introducing the man of the hour.. The 
applause was so defining and exuber- 
ant—lasting eight minutes—that former 
team president Michael Burke attempt- 
ed to short circuit the ovation, but to no 
avail. Not even Mantle, who raised his 
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hands to quiet the crowd, could not quell the emotional out- 
pouring 

After much insistence, the noise subsided and Joe 
DiMaggio and Whitey Ford presented their former teammate 
with a plaque and uniform, respectively. 

Another stream of applause erupted, then Mantle began a 
speech he dreaded making. The night before he told a confi- 
dant, “It’s going to be tough. I’ve been up all night and still 
don’t know what to tell them.’ 
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His friend responded, “Be yourself and speak from the 
heart.” 

And that he did. 

“When | walked into the Stadium 18 years ago,” Mantle 
started, “I guess | felt the same way | do now. | can’t describe 
it. | just want to say that playing 18 years in Yankee Stadium 
for you folks is the best thing that could ever happen to a 
ballplayer. Now having my number join three, four and five 
kind of tops everything. 


“Saint Vincent’s has always been there when we’ve needed them most. Now I’m asking every New Yorker 
to pitch in and support Saint Vincent Catholic Medical Centers. So together, we can be stronger than ever.” 


— Rudolph W. Giuliani, Executive Honorary Chairman 


Saint Vincent Catholic Medical Centers Foundation 
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“| never knew how a man who was going to die (Lou 
Gehrig) could say he was the luckiest man in the world. But 
now | understand. 

“This is a great day for my wife, my four boys and my fami- 
ly. | just wish my father could have been here. I'll never forget 
this. Thank you all. God Bless you and thank you very much.” 

Ironically, Mantle’s final farewell tour of the Stadium was by 
a golf cart driven by close friend and longtime groundskeep- 
er Danny Esposito. 

Mantle’s legs, once the source for his explosive swing and 
stellar defensive play, had abandoned him. Emblazoned with 
a license plate that read MM 7, the cart navigated along the 
right-field wall and wound its way around the outfield’s warn- 
ing track, returning to home plate. 

Mantle waved at fans in every section and deck. At one 
point a few men and a young girl dashed onto the field to 
greet their hero. 

Not one for pomp and circumstance, Mantle exited the field 
quickly, leaving the fans with one last wave, and entered the 
press room to speak with the media. 
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“That last ride around the park, that gave me the goose 
pimples,” Mantle said. “But | didn’t cry. | felt like it. Maybe 
tonight when | go to bed, I'll think about it. 

“| wish that could happen to every man in America. | think 
the fans know how much | think about them—all over the 
country. It was the most nervous I’ve ever been—but the 
biggest thrill. 

“The thing | miss most is being around the clubhouse. Not 
the way | played the last four years. That wasn't fun. I’ve got 
some guys on this team that are almost like brothers to me. 
Pepi [Joe Pepitone], [Tom] Tresh, [Mel] Stottlemyre, I’m 
probably their biggest fan. First thing | do every morning is 
pick up the paper and see how they did. 

“But I’m busy. For a retired man, | get around. | travel to the 
openings of my restaurants, and my clothing stores. | play 
golf and they tell you, I’ll be working for the Yankees every 
spring.” 

Even on his day of dedication, Mantle bestowed the ultimate 
honor upon his predecessor. As part of the day’s ceremony, an 
award was presented to Joe DiMaggio that would hang along- 
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side Mantle’s in centerfield. It should hang “maybe a little 
higher than mine,” Mantle suggested, which it did. 

How fitting that Mantle bowed out amid much hubris. Many 
of his former teammates were in attendance. Mantle was 
much loved in the clubhouse and was never one to abuse his 
clout or superstar status. He was simply one of the boys. 

Those in attendance on Mickey Mantle Day included: 
George Weiss, a former Yankees general manager, Harry 
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Craft and George Selkirk, Mantle’s minor league man- 
agers, Yogi Berra and Ralph Houk. Tom Greenwade, the 
scout who signed Mantle, and former teammates from the 
pennant years: Ed Lopat, Gene Woodling, Joe Collins, 
Jerry Coleman, Gil McDougald, Whitey Ford, Bobby 
Richardson, Elston Howard, Ford, Tresh, Pepitone and 
Stottlemyre also joined the festivities. 

— Gregg Mazzola 
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. IN A PHOTO STAGE SET AROUND THE 
museum's displays on the catcher’s prolif- 
. ic playing career, our staff fumbled to get 
- Yogi's ninth and 10th rings double-stacked 
on his pinkies (because they wouldn't fit 
around his thumb)—meanwhile balancing 
» a baseball bat in a manner appropriate to 
the lighting. As the rings almost tumbled to 
the hard floor, | wondered aloud how Ernie 
Banks might feel about this situation. Yogi 
laughed his deep, guttural laugh, and 
soon we had the trappings of the cover of 
his birthday tribute—Yogi’s trademark 
smile—on film. 

“When | picture Yogi Berra, there’s that 
smile,” said Berra’s only rival for claim of 
Greatest Living Yankee, Hall of Fame 
pitcher Whitey Ford. “He has that knowing 
grin. Yogi doesn’t even need to say something, just flash that smile, 
and you're his. But of course, he'll say something anyway. And it'll be 
funny.” 

If you’ve never met Berra, and never have seen him in interviews, 
there are two things that set him apart from most other public figures: 
his legendary malapropisms (more on this later) and his smile. 

Yogi’s smile really is something to behold. He can’t go more than 
a few seconds after meeting someone without flashing it. Berra’s grin 
only uses half his mouth, but it’s a singularly endearing one that you 
never forget once you've seen it up close. 

Berra’s now shown that smirk for more than five decades of base- 
ball and 7% decades of life—a mark that impresses some more 
than others. 


“Seventy-five years? That's nothing— 
he’s just a kid,” averred Phil Rizzuto, on 
his former teammate and longtime friend’s 
birthday in 2000. Well, Scooter should 
know. Now 82, he, too, is one of the oldest 
surviving Yankees. 

“Yogi and | have a whole lot of years 
between us,” said Rizzuto. “Him, and 
those teams—just, you think back, on all 
the wonderful memories. Yogi’s such a 
funny guy. And sincere, very sincere. It’s 
easy to forget what a tremendous 
ballplayer he was.” 

True indeed. With so much attention 
customarily paid to Berra’s history as a 
cultural celebrity, even the most ardent 
baseball scholars discuss Yogi’s Hall of 
Fame playing career second to his per- 
sonality. 

Although Berra never led the league in a single offensive category 
in 19 years in the majors, he was only the third player to win a trio of 
MVP awards. Fifteen successive years an American League All-Star, 
Yogi is still the career postseason leader in games played, hits and 
doubles. He’s second all-time in World Series runs and RBI. And, oh 
yeah...he also managed two New York teams to pennants a decade 
apart (the Yankees in 1964 and the Mets in ’73). 

Ten titles in all. Nobody in baseball comes close. Yes, Bill Russell 
of the Boston Celtics has 11, if you want to be picky. But we don’t 
want to be picky. 

“Yogi is a Yankee institution. Just generally, he’s an institution,” said 
Jim Leyritz, wno with more than 100 games as a Bomber backstop 


and a reputation as a clutch playoff performer knows a bit about 
Berra’s supremacy. “Having [Yogi] around here just picks up every- 
one’s spirits. Plus he’s a wealth of information about baseball.” 

Leyritz’ comments are representative of how current Yankees 
perceive the pillar of the 1950s-era Yankees. Yogi is very hands-on 
for a “special advisor,” his official capacity with the ballclub. He par- 
ticipates in a bunch of different team events, not just Old-Timers’ 
Day. He threw out the first Yankee Stadium pitch of the new millen- 
nium, served as an honorary instructor at spring training and was a 
guest at the Yankees’ homecoming dinner to New York City in April, 
2000. 

Little chance of overexposure for Berra, though: No matter how 
often he appears, or how much he circulates among the Yankees, 
Berra only seems to grow more popular with the players. 

“Yogi’s just one of the real icons of this organization,” said Tino 
Martinez. “Maybe one of 10 or 15 guys over the history of time you 
can associate with the New York Yankees in a way you can with 
[Yogi]. 

“He’s interesting to talk to. He’s one of the kind of old-timers that 
really does love to talk to the players of today,” said Martinez. “A lot 
of old-timers resent the kind of money [today’s players] make, but 
not him. Yogi's always telling stories, trying to help you out—just 
one of those genuine persons.” 

You may have noticed by now terms such as “sincere” or “gen- 
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uine” consistently popping up in descriptions of Berra. His candor 
in a profession more commonly known for mistrust (at least on the 
business side) has won him more friends than any lifetime of funny 
quotes or clubhouse pranks could've. Yogi’s the sort of fella you 
wouldn't ask, “Do | look fat in this outfit?” Because sure as sugar 
he’d tell you that you look fat. 

“| think the biggest charm about him is his honesty,” said Chris 
Chambliss, Berra admirer. “That’s where all the ‘Yogi-isms’ come 
from—his pure, honest answers with a little bit of humor injected in 
them. 

“He was a great player, part of how many world championships? 
Eleven?” asked Chambliss, guessing one high. “Yogi is Yankee all 
the way. | was lucky enough to have played when he was still 
coaching [in opposite leagues]. So when he used to talk to us then, 
| got to know him really well. 

“| know him as a guy who, whenever you ask him something, 
you're gonna get the truth,” said Chambliss. “No matter how it 
comes out, because it may come out a little funny, Yogi’s always 
gonna come at you straightforward...without any sidestepping.” 

It's easy to see how Chambliss could’ve been confused about 
the number of titles Berra won. After six or so rings (ask Michael 
Jordan), it gets hard to keep track of which success happened 
where and when. 

Yankees shortstop Derek Jeter, who himself has won four champi- 


onships, had this to say of Yogi on a segment of HBO’s Real Sports: 
“To be honest with you, this is what you play for—the world champi- 
onship ring. [The Yankees] joke around. We have Yogi Berra walking 
through the clubhouse, and he’s got 10 rings...so I’d love to be walk- 
ing around looking |ike Liberace with all these rings. So that's what 
you play for.” 

Berra spends the bulk of his retirement, if you can call his sched- 
ule that of a retiree, running the Berra Museum with his two sons. 
Dale Berra, you may recall, was a major-league infielder for 11 
years in the 1970s and ‘80s, a few weeks of which were played 
under the steerage of Berra pere during the ill-fated 1985 cam- 
paign. 

They make a fine family business, do the Berras, although Yogi's 
museum is strictly nonprofit. “I get a lot of orders,” said Yogi. 
“Things that come in that need to be signed. I'm here basically 
every day.” 

On the day we happened to be shooting Berra for the cover, he 
had just hosted hundreds of boy scouts, as well as attended sev- 
eral other charity events in the 
preceding week. He also had to 
hustle through our ring-clanging 
photo ordeal to get on the road 
to yet another charity golf tour- 
nament. 

This from a guy who had 
major knee-replacement sur- 
gery. 

Yogi watches baseball obses- 
sively nowadays. When he can't 
get out to games for an owner’s- 
box view, he watches as many 
as four games at once on TV. 

Berra understandably has 
special interest in the perform- 
ance of the catchers. Of Yankee 
catchers in specific, Yogi thinks 
the world of starter Jorge 
Posada. “Because he knows 
the job is his—he doesn’t have 
to worry about something com- 
ing to take his place if he has 
an 0-for-4 game. He knows he’s gonna be right there in the next 
game...well, not unless he goes 0-for-50 or something.” 

So much for that endorsement. 

“But I’m just saying it’s his job,” stated Yogi. “Don’t worry about 
it. Posada’s just great.” 

Posada reciprocates Berra’s good karma among catchers, 
almost to the word. “Sure, Yogi's been just great to me, to my 
developing,” he said. “When I’ve talked to him, he’s always been 
constructive. He’s been through things that I’ve gone through, 
and he lends a special [credibility] that not every other ex-player 
can do. He’s a positive force.” 

Many analysts liken Posada’s late-1990s development under 
Joe Girardi to Berra’s development under another retired No. 8 of 
the Yankees, Bill Dickey. 

“Dickey worked me tremendously,” said Yogi. “Every day, every 
day. He, from spring training on, knew what to do. He was 
a big help [in teaching].” 


“Yeah, I’d talk to him whenever I’d get the chance. But | didn’ 
get that many chances. They played more road games when 
was down there at that age. Young catchers like me would sta 
back when they went on the road.” 

Catcher-specific baseball issues aside for a moment, Berra stil 
is at a tremendous vantage point to advise the other Yankees 
They all love and respect him. They all value his input and ar 
interested in his stories. Who better to inspire than a guy with tw 
sets of brass knuckles made of championship rings? 

“I don't think they need motivation. | mean, we didn't,” said 
Berra. “We went out and had fun. We’d kid around. We'd have 
our own meetings, without [Yankees manager] Casey [Stengel]| 
around. Some guy would pop off and say, ‘Hey, | need a new 
wing on my house. Let’s go boys!’—like that.” ' 

Berra and Stengel did enjoy a famously close bond, although 
Casey was hard on Berra a lot of their time together. When 
Stengel was asked late in his career (when his and Berra’s§ 
careers intersected again for a brief span with the expansion f 

' New York Mets) the secret tot 
the success of his Yankees} 
dynasty, Casey replied, “I don’t} 
do anything without my man} 
(Berra].” 

But Joe Torre governs the | 
modern-day Yankees’ with 
equanimity. There is no Berra 
of the bunch, who could be 
teased as manager’s pet or’ 
such. Yogi thinks that’s another 
selling point of the 21st 
Century Bombers. 

“That’s what | like about 
[today’s team]. They’re loose. 
Real loose. They enjoy them- 
selves, have a lot of fun and 
pull for each other. That’s the 
same way we used to pull for 
each guy. We didn’t care if 
there were home runs there. If 
we won the games, that’s the 
only thing that counts. 

“| don’t see any jealousy on that club. Not unless you see 
something | don’t. | see them kidding each other, and | think Joe 
does a good job with them, and the other coaches. | got at Jeter 
in one of those spring training games, saying, “You know what 
those white things [bases] are for?” 

“He wound up going 2-for-2 that day and let me hear about it. 
Just everybody keeping loose to be tight, y know?” 

Loose to be tight? That’s the closest Berra came to a “Yogi-ism” 
in our April 20 day in New Jersey. But it reminded me of something 
that | used to wonder about Berra every time | read some colum- 
nists taking a random paradoxical statement and attributing it to 
Yogi: Does being the butt of jokes bother Yogi? 

“| don’t really get mean-spirited [comments],” he said. “If people 
kidded about how | said things, | don’t take it personally. People kid 
around.” 

Berra, however, is aware that sportswriters have exploited 
Yogi's concordance of “It ain’t over till it’s over,” “It gets early late 
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around here” and “Déja vu all over again” by coining a bunch of 
made-up sayings that later are assigned to the eminent Yankee. 
To this, Berra’s only response is, “I didn’t say all the things | 
said,” with a wink. 

That adage, of course, is one Berra wisely parlayed into a nice 
payday with his 1997 book of the same title. And / Didn't Say All 
The Things | Said was almost an equal success to Berra’s late- 
80s literary endeavor, It Ain’t Over. 

If they're going to have laughs at Berra’s expense, he’s not 
feeling sorry enough for himself not to capitalize on it. And churn- 
ing out the next volume is just part of the above-described Yogi 
calendar that includes hosting charity galas, hitting the links, 
doing autograph shows, attending benefits, advising the Yanks in 
their clubhouse, cavorting with billionaires (his next-door neigh- 
bor and close friend is tycoon John McMullen), or other such 
recreation, not to mention acting as patriarch of an expansive 
Berra family. 

But if you had to define Yogi's place in society as a 75-year-old 
in two words, it would be these: baseball fan. 

“?’m so glad [the baseball season] is back. Gives me something 
to do. Go to the park, see the guys. ‘Cause they’re happy to see ya. 
They'll just say, ‘Hey, Yogggg,’ and that makes me feel good.” 

—Mark Mandrake 


’ DURING THE WINTER OF 1928, 
_ when cries of “Break up the Yankees” 
~ were heard loudly throughout the land, 
unflappable Yankees manager Miller 
~ Huggins had a terse reply. 
' “lt won't be necessary to break up the 
- Yankees,” he said. “No matter what we 
~ do, the law of averages will take care of 
_us. We can go on trying to improve the 
team to the best of our ability, but the 
time will come when we will crash.” 
Huggins’ line was only common 
' sense—time is the great enemy of all 
ballclubs. With only monihs to live, 
Huggins would never learn how wrong 
“common sense can sometimes be. The 
_ inevitable rebuilding phrase he envi- 
sioned never came, largely because it 
had already begun. The season that just ended had featured the 
debut of an exciting new player who would help the team main- 
tain its competitive edge despite the coming loss of Babe Ruth 
and the breakup of the squad that had won consecutive pen- 
nants from 1926 through 1928. 

That player was catcher Bill Dickey. He would become a fixture 
in the Yankees lineup over a nearly 20-year span that was inter- 
rupted only for World War I!. During that time, Dickey never won 
a Most Valuable Player Award or was acknowledged as the 
team’s biggest star. That honor was reserved for, in succession, 
Ruth, Lou Gehrig and Joe DiMaggio. 

Over the course of his career, Dickey’s average 154-game sea- 
son was .313 with 18 home runs and 109 RBIi—pretty good, but 


not a patch on the performance of 
those three aforementioned superstars. 
What's more, the lefthanded Dickey 
generated pretty much all of his power 
from Yankee Stadium’s friendly right- 
field fence, hitting 135 of 202 homers in 
the Bronx, exactly two-thirds of his 


career totals. He never led the 
American League in a single important 
category. 


Yet increasingly he held the team 
together. And though the team did slide 
a little during his early days (finishing 
out of first in six of his first seven sea- 
sons) due to his presence, the shortfall 
was not the dramatic crash of Huggins’ 
prediction. The Yankees never finished 
lower than third in Dickey’s era, never 
won fewer than 86 games and were most often a close second 
in a difficult league in which the Philadelphia A’s, Detroit Tigers 
and Washington Senators fielded imposing teams. With the 
team’s pitching shaky during this period, the Yankees lived and 
died on their bats. It was here that Dickey made an unexpected 
and decisive contribution. 

In the 1920s and even into the ‘30s, the catcher role was still 
considered to be a burdensome, chiefly defensive position. 
Backstops were not expected to hit much and generally did not. 
One of the tougher trivia questions: “Who were the catchers on 
the Murderers’ Row Yankees?” Pat Collins, Benny Bengough and 
Johnny Grabowski are obscurities not because they were not 
important members of those teams—as Casey Stengel once 
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said, “You gotta have a catcher, or you'll have a lot of passed 
balls’—but because they did not play enough to make an 
impression. Collins was a much better hitter than Jumping Joe 
Dugan, the third baseman on those teams; but he played half as 
often and so is not remembered. 

In providing the Yankees with an offensive catcher, Dickey 
gave the Yankees a weapon that other teams were not prepared 
to counter. In the early 1930s, there were essentially three offen- 
sive catchers in all of baseball: Mickey Cochrane of the Athletics 
(and later the Tigers), Gabby Hartnett of the Chicago Cubs and 
Dickey. To the extent that baseball games are won on the basis 
of “my first baseman can out-hit your first baseman” positional 
battles, the Yankees were almost always ahead. For example on 
any given day in 1933, New York could pit Dickey’s .300-plus 
average and power against that of Luke Sewell of the 
Washington Senators (.264, 2 HR), Ray Hayworth of the Tigers 
(.245, 1 HR), Rick Ferrell of the Boston Red Sox (.290, 4 HR) or 
Frank Grube of the Chicago White Sox. In 1936, when Dickey hit 
.362 with 22 home runs and 107 RBI, he was the only catcher in 
baseball to hit more than 12 homers or drive in more than 73 
runs. 


It was only when the A’s came to town with Cochrane that 
there was some question of the team’s superiority behind the 
plate. Even for contemporaries, it was a close call. Hall of Fame 
second baseman Charlier Gehringer, who played with Cochrane, 
was asked by Donald Honig to compare the two. 

“It’s hard,” Gehringer replied. “Dickey could throw a little bet- 
ter, | think. Cochrane was probably a better all-around guy; he 
could run faster, he could do more with the bat, he could do 
more things to beat you. He didn’t have quite the power that 
Dickey did, though. It’s a hard choice to make. You might be 
more inclined to pick Cochrane over Dickey because of Mickey’s 
aggressiveness. But Dickey certainly made catching look easy.” 

“Making it look easy” became Dickey’s hallmark. Respected 
for his game-calling savvy, Dickey was rarely shaken off. Pitchers 
preferred to let the catcher call the game for them. His knowl- 
edge of opposing hitters was encyclopedic, as evidenced by his 
off-the-cuff remark when he ran into journeyman Joe Gantenbein 
several years after the latter had stopped playing. “I can’t remem- 
ber your name,” Dickey said, “But | know we used to pitch you 
high and outside.” 

He did not have to deal with much of a running game, but he 


could throw. In May 1929, he became one of four catchers to 
record three assists in one inning. In 1941, there was an unas- 
sisted double play. His teammate Ben Chapman, one of the 
game’s dominant base stealers in the ‘30s, said, “He could do 
everything. He could throw. He could hit. Of course, he couldn't 
run a hundred yards in a hundred minutes. But then he didn't 
have to. He was a catcher.” 

Dickey was also a team leader. As he gained experience, like 
many veteran catchers, he came to be regarded as a future 
coach and manager (he 
ultimately would fill both 
roles for the Yankees). 
Tommy Henrich wrote, 
“Bill Dickey would correct 
you with a kind and gentle 
touch; he’d call you aside 
to tell you that you made 
a mistake out there today 
and then tell you what the 
proper play would be in 
that situation.” 

It was his consistency 
at the plate, though, that 
made him so valuable. 
From 1929 to 1939, 
Dickey only recorded one 
season with a batting 
average below’ .300 
(1935, New York’s offen- 
sive nadir during this peri- 
od). Dickey caught more 
than 100 games in 13 
consecutive seasons, set- 
ting an American League 
record and helping to 
change the idea that 
catchers could not be 
everyday contributors. 

Bob Meusel stopped hit- 
ting and was let go. It took 
two years to replace him. 
Leo Durocher, nicknamed 
“The All-American Out” by 
Babe Ruth, became the 
shortstop. His replace- 
ment, Frank Crosetti, took 
a few years to find his bat. 
Hall of Famers such as Joe 
Sewell and Earle Combs 
were supplanted by journeymen Jack Saltzgaver and Myril Hoag. 
Even Ruth weakened and departed. Through it all, the Yankees 
kept winning, bolstered by Dickey’s bat. 

After a beaning (ironically at the hands of the Yankees’ Bump 
Hadley) cut Cochrane’s career short, Dickey’s preeminence was 
unchallenged. Appropriately, Dickey chose this moment to com- 
mence the most productive period of his career. Never having hit 
more than 15 home runs in a season, starting in 1936 Dickey 
blasted 22, 29, 27 and 24 home runs in consecutive seasons. 


He drove in 460 runs in 512 game, including 133 in 1937, a 
record for American League catchers. His .362 average in 1936 
also set a record. 


During those years, the Yankees won four consecutive pen- | 


| 


p 
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nants, decisively ending three years out of the postseason. | 


Along with the arrival of Joe DiMaggio, Dickey’s offensive surge 
helped to finally put the team over the top. 

Veteran sportswriter Dan Daniel observed in 1939 that, “You 
have to watch this man, day in and day out, to appreciate him to 
the fullest. You have to see 
the Yankees when he is 
not in the lineup to know 
how much he means to 
them. 

“You have to live in 
Pullmans with William; you 
have to see him in hotel 
lobbies; you have to ana- 
lyze him in the harness 
before you are able to real- 
ize how completely he 
dominates the field.” 

Despite these plaudits, 
Dickey’s contribution went 
almost unnoticed. In 1936, 
Dickey finished a distant 
fifth in the AL Most 
Valuable Player voting, 
just slightly in front of 
Chicago’s pitcher Vern 
Kennedy, who had gone 
21-9 with a 4.63 earned 
run average. 

In 1937, Dickey hit .332 
with 29 home runs. He 
again finished fifth, this 
time inexplicably tied with 
White Sox catcher Luke 
Sewell, who had hit .269 
with one homer for a team 
that had won 86 games. In 
1938, he had his best 
showing in the voting, fin- 
ishing second, though far 
behind the winner, Jimmie 
Foxx of the Boston Red 
Sox. In 1939, he dropped 
back to sixth. 

Other than taking some 
time out for the war, Dickey was with the Yankees through 1946, 
ending his active career to undertake a brief and unhappy stint 
as the team’s manager. Despite being let go under fairly acrimo- 
nious circumstances, he returned to play a critical role in the 
training of his successor, Yogi Berra. Without Dickey’s tutelage, 
Berra would have spent his career as a decent leftfieider instead 
of as a Hall of Fame catcher. It was Berra’s success that helped 
to further marginalize Dickey’s place. A quiet, unassuming man, 
Dickey didn’t care. 
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In later years, the Yankees would retire Dickey’s uniform No. 8, one that ironi- 
cally had become associated with Berra. Dickey hadn’t even been able to hold 
the number for the entirety of his active career. It was an appropriate honor for a 
man whose contributions had never been accorded the acclaim they had 
deserved. Dickey was neither a Gehrig nor a DiMaggio. What he was, simply, was 
the edge, the margin of victory. 


—Steven Goldman 
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ON SEPT. 26, 1961, IN GAME 
number 158 of a spectacular, yet 
aggravating year, Roger Maris hit a 
hanging curve off Baltimore pitcher 
Jack Fisher to propel his 60th 
homer of the season into the upper 
‘tight-field stands of Yankee 
Stadium. He had tied Ruth’s 
record. Then, in the final game of 
‘the 162-game schedule, Maris 
_ broke Ruth’s record by walloping 
“his 61st homer, off Tracy Stallard of 
Boston. An asterisk was placed 
near the record. That tiny, seeming- . 
ly innocuous mark on the stats, sig- 
‘nifying that the record was set in a lengthened season, is a nag- 
ging reminder of the occasional perversity of human behavior. 
For, observed in the context of events in that storied season, the 
_ significance of Maris’ achievement was not only the breaking of a 
- record—asterisk or not—or the transgression of the Ruthian 
‘myth. It was also that Maris, besieged by enough pressure to 
undo the best of us, was true to his unshaken belief in himself as 
a ballplayer and as a person. It was a conviction present from the 
beginning of his career, one he was determined to sustain no mat- 
ter the cost. The cost turned out to be considerable. 

Roger Eugene Maris was born in Hibbing, Minnesota on Sept. 
10, 1934. His father, a supervisor for the Great Northern Railway, 
had played semi-pro hockey and baseball, and his love for sports 
influenced his sons, Roger and Rudy. Both boys starred in the 
backfield of the Shanley Catholic High School state champion 
team. Rudy’s athletic career ended when polio struck him down: 
fortunately, he recovered and went on to become a mechanical 
engineer. Roger, a year younger than Rudy, remained an athlete. 
He ran the hundred in 10 seconds, and was the MVP in the 


American Legion Junior Baseball 
competition. His sports exploits 
earned him an athletic scholarship 
to the University of Oklahoma: after 
a week he decided he wasn’t the 
college type and quit to play pro 
baseball. 

The Cleveland Indians offered 
him a $5,000 bonus, and an addi- 
tional $10,000 if he made it to the 
majors. Roger accepted; in 1953 
he was assigned to Fargo of the 
Class-C Northern League. 
Breaking in with what was then his 
home town team, he hit .325 and 
nine homers, he moved to Class-C Keokuk in the I.1.1. League. It 
was ai Keokuk, in 1954, where manager Jo Jo White schooled 
him in pull hitting, a skill crucial to his success in the majors. The 
Cleveland management saw that they had someone special in 
hitting the long-ball. Not only did Maris hit .315, but his home run 
total in Keokuk jumped to an eye catching 32. After three more 
years of seasoning in Tulsa, Reading and Indianapolis, he came 
to Cleveland in 1957. 

A compact 197-pound six-footer with rippling muscles and 
quick reflexes, Maris evoked high expectations when he arrived 
to the Tribe. He was fast, an outstanding outfielder with a good 
arm, and he hit with power. Inevitably he was compared with 
Mickey Mantle—although nobody as yet, spoke the awesome 
word “Ruth,” or the magic number “60.” He was also, it devel- 
oped, plain spoken and occasionally blunt, characteristics often 
misconstrued as obstinacy. 

Maris was no diplomat; he couldn’t handle the press as a 
movie star or politician does, and that was unfortunate. It would 
have been salutary if some of the press and fans understood that 


this excellent young player was simply his own man. That ina 
time of rampant double-talk and verbal mush, he lived with the 
perhaps archaic notion that honesty was a desirable trait. But 
forbearance is in perennial short supply; Maris’ reputation for 
testiness would remain with him for much of his playing days. 
Considering the pressure he would be subjected to on the field 
and in his private life, it is something of a miracle that in 1961 he 
achieved one of baseball’s great records. 

Maris played an excellent right field for Cleveland, although his 
batting average was a subnormal .235 in 1957, .240 in 1958, the 
year he divided between Cleveland and Kansas City. But, intrigu- 
ingly, his homer totals for those years were 14 in 1957 and 28 in 
1958-not remarkable, but enough to attract the attention of then 
Yankee general manager George Weiss. 

Maris, a lefty batter, pulled the ball with great power, though 
never for a spectacular average. Weiss was convinced that the 
right-field stands at Yankee Stadium offered a perfect target for 
him. He begun negotiating with Kansas City to acquire him. In 
1959 Maris’ batting average was a respectable .273, but his 
home run total fell to 16. Nevertheless, the persistent Weiss 
offered Don Larsen, Hank Bauer, Norm Siebern and Marv 
Throneberry for Maris and infielders Kent Hadley and Joe 
DeMaestri. The deal was closed on Dec. 11, 1959. Roger Maris, 
with his powerful swing primed and those right-field seats beck- 
oning, arrived at Yankee Stadium in 1960. 

in his first game with the Yankees, Maris hit two homers, a dou- 
ble and a single. He kept going at a healthy clip. By season's 
end he had made Weiss smile and Yankees rooters cheer: he 
whacked 39 homers (one fewer than Mantle), had a batting aver- 
age of .283, led the league in RBI with 112 and compiled a slug- 
ging average of .581, tops in the American League. His powerful 
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hitting and exceptional fielding were principal factors in the 
Yankees winning their 25th pennant. He was voted the American 
League’s MVP: nobody ever deserved that prestigious award 
more. To Yankee fans he was a superb addition to an already 
strong squad. That winter there were conjectures about what 
Maris and his sidekick in the outfield, Mantle, might accomplish in 
1961. 

The 1961 season shaped up as a pennant battle between 
Ralph Houk’s Yankees and Bob Scheffing’s Tigers. Detroit had 
a fine team that memorable year. Frank Lary led a solid pitching 
staff with a 23-9 record; Norm Cash slammed 41 homers and 
compiled a lusty .361 average; Al Kaline batted .324; Rocky 
Calavito hit 45 homers and batted .290. But the 1961 Yanks were 
a great team: there’s no other way to describe a squad that field- 
ed players like Mantle, Maris, Berra, Clete Boyer, Tony Kubeck, 
Elston Howard and Bobby Richardson. Whitey Ford was an 
overpowering 25-4; the rest of the pitching staff, while not match- 
ing the great Whitey, had solid records. At season’s end the 
Bombers took the pennant with a record of 109-53, not far off the 
110-44 record of the famous 1927 Yanks. Detroit was second 
with 101-61, good enough for a pennant—except against that 
outstanding Yankees team. But the pennant race, though close 
and exciting for most of the season, was no match for the drama 
enacted by Maris and Mantle. It was those two, at height of their 
careers, who grabbed the headlines. 

Roger hit his first 1961 homer on Apr. 26, in Detroit, off Paul 
Foytack. On Memorial Day, Maris smacked numbers 10 and 11, 
and Mantle slugged numbers 12 and 13. By June 22, Maris led the 
majors with 27 in 65 games. Inquisitive browsers into Ruthian stats 
noted that by the end of June, the Babe had 25 in 70 games. Maris 
was ahead of Ruth’s pace. Now the casual speculations of early 
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spring took on a certain reality: a persistent question hovered in the 
mind as the serious, single-minded Maris measured American 
League pitchers and readied his whiplash swing. Would Maris 
break the legendary Babe’s record? A record that had withstood 
the onslaughts of sluggers like Jimmie Foxx and Hank Greenberg, 
each of whom hit 58, but not that magic 60. 

To assault the deeds of a mythic hero can be a risky endeav- 
or. For such myths have an element of the sacred about them: 
part of our psychic heritage, they exist in a realm of belief that 
merges fact and fancy in ways somehow essential to our lives. 
We admire our legendary heroes, even revere them, for their 
exceptional, Bunyan-like deeds, their unquestioned wisdom, or 
other assumed perfections. Woe betide those who endanger the 
place of the mythic folk hero in our esteem or affections. To do 
so is to skirt the borders of heresy. 

For many baseball fans, even those not addicted to the 
National Pastime, the Ruthian myth had 
impressed itself on the mind and the 
heart. Who in America, indeed in much 
of the civilized world, hadn’t heard of 
the Herculean Babe and his lusty, buoy- 
ant exploit? True, records are made to 
be broken, but the thought of Ruth’s 
mark being tied or—horrors!—sur- 
passed, was too much for some to 
bear. So, as the summer waned and 
the Maris and Mantle homers soared 
into the right-field stands—into 
Ruthville, no less—trepidation filled the 
hearts of habituated Ruth idolaters. 

By Sept. 10 Mantle had hit 53 
homers. On Sept. 10, Maris hit number 
57. Then Mickey, weakened and fever- 
ish with a viral infection, had to quit 
playing: his season's total would be 54. 
But Maris continued his slugging. On 
Sept. 17, in game number 151, Roger 
smacked his 58th homer, even as 
strange and unsettling events 
enveloped this man who treasured pri- 
vacy and plain speaking. 

He was trailed, grilled, and badgered 
by hordes of media all over the country, 
usually with repetitive, sometimes 
inane, often provocative questions. For the most part Maris 
answered patiently and forthrightly. But the incessant pressures, 
the intrusions on his personal life, the affronts to candor and 
intelligence, the nonsense about hostility between him and 
Mantle, brought him into contention with the press. Disparaging 
stories were written about him; he received insulting mail; aston- 
ishingly, he began hearing some boos on the field. This gifted, 
hard playing athlete who was contributing so abundantly to the 
Yankee pennant drive, who was infusing an incredible excitement 
into baseball, became a target for the animosities of those who 
did not like his demeanor or his assault on Ruth’s record. 

A crowd is anonymous; it doesn’t have a name or address. In 
the convert protection of the mass there are those who live with 
persistent frustrations, with simmering resentments gnawing at 


them. Often they dispense with the everyday decencies and takq 
out their desperations on the athletes on the field. Of course 
there are players—very few—who don't put, who merely g 
through the motions and infuriate fans and teammates. But Marig 
was not of this kind. A fiercely competitive man. There was neve 
a day when he didn’t give the best that was in him. So the unkin 
and uncalled-for booing, the nasty mail, the sniping and harass 
ment hurt and bewildered him as it would have any reasonable 
man. None of this, however, deterred him. | 

On Sept. 20, in game number 154, the length of the seaso 
when the Babe played, Roger hit his 59th homer off Milt Pappa 
in Baltimore. On Sept. 26 at Yankee Stadium he walloped num-} 
ber 60, off Jack Fisher of Baltimore. And on Oct. 1, before 23,154 
fans at the Stadium, with one out and nobody on, he broke the 
record by lofting the balttowards Box 163D, Section 33, into the} 
hands of a 19-year-old truck driver named Sal Durante. The! 
Yanks won the game 1-0. John 
Drebinger wrote in the Times, “An ear} 
splitting roar went up as Maris, stand-} 
ing spellbound for an instant at the} 
plate, started his triumphant jog{ 
around the basses...Crossing the} 
plate and arriving at the Yankees} 
dugout, he was met by a solid phalanx | 
of teammates...the Yankees players | 
wouldn’t let Roger come down the | 
dugout steps. Smiling broadly, the | 
usually unemotional player lifted his | 
cap from his blonde, close-cropped | 
thatch and waved it to the cheering 
fans. Not until he had taken four bows 
did his colleagues allow him to retire 
to the bench. For that day, at least, 
Maris silenced the booers. 

After the season, Maris garnered a 
flock of awards: AL MVP; Hickok Belt 
for Best Professional Athlete of the 
Year; Catholic Athlete of the Year; 
Sultan of Swat Award; Bill Corum 
Award from B’nai Brith. Yet, there was 
that nagging asterisk. 

Maris remained a Yankee for five 
more years. Sadly, despite his excel- 
lent performance, the sniping contin- 
ued. The maligners in the stands booed him because he didn’t ful- 
fill their odd fantasies by hitting homers at his 1961 pace. Several 
run-ins with the press didn’t help matters either. Yet he was a ded- 
icated, invaluable player in some great Bomber years. His 33 
home runs in 1962 weren’t exactly paltry, nor were his .281 BA, his 
34 doubles and 100 RBI in 1964. His clutch hitting and exceptional 
fielding were key factors in the Yankees victories in those years. 
The Yanks won five pennants in a row from 1960 to 1964: one 
under Stengel, three under Houk, and one under Berra. It is doubt- 
ful that they would have succeeded with such striking regularity 
without Maris in the lineup. 

In June 1965, Maris broke his right hand and was out of action 
for the rest of the season. His hand continued to handicap him 
the next year: after a subpar 1966, he was traded to the St. Louis 
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Cards. He wanted to retire, but the Cardinals management 
under Stan Musial talked him into playing. Said Maris to the 
press in the spring of 1967, “All | want to do is contribute to a 
teams winning effort. If | can do that, I'll have a good year—a 
very good year.” His change of heart was providential. He had 
not just one good year but two, as did the Cards. So good that 
they won the National League pennant both times. Curt Flood, 
the superlative Cardinals outfielder of the 1960's, said that the 
Cards would have probably finished second in their division 
without Maris. In the 1967 World Series, which St. Louis took 
from the Boston Red Sox four games to three, Maris led the 
Cards with a .385 average, 10 hits, and seven RBI. Counting 
his Yankee years, Maris played in seven World Series out of his 
12 years in the majors. 

At the end of the 1968 season, Maris’ aches and pains got the 
better of him; he retired to run a successful beer distributing 
business in Florida. A confirmed family man, he looked forward 
to leading a quiet and preferably anonymous life with his wife 
and children after his sometimes turbulent baseball career. The 
Cards gave him a “Day” and an affectionate farewell. Among 


the telegrams was one from the Yankees: “... all the present-day | 
Yankees and ex-Yankees join...in congratulating Roger Maris on 
his great baseball career, not only the years he spent with the | 
Yankees, but also the two great years with the St. Louis} 
Cardinals. He is a great asset to the game, and will be missed.” 
He was missed. For 12 years he didn’t set foot on the 


Stadium field. Then on a great day for New York and the Yanks, || 


he finally returned on Opening Day, Apr. 13, 1978, along with 
his buddy and fellow tormenter of pitchers, Mickey Mantle. 
Together they raised the Yankees world championship flag to | 
the warm and welcoming cheer of the crowd. “It’s like coming 
home,” said Maris. 

Now he has once more returned to Yankee Stadium, to the 


scene of his greatest glory. To be honored for the great home | 
run record, and for the years of outstanding baseball he gave | 


us. He didn’t want to be another Babe, or another anybody 
else. Above all, simply and without pretension, he wanted to be 
Roger Maris. 


to slam those powerful, arching, 61 shots into the stands in a 
tumultuous, sometimes lonely, but somehow wonderful year. 
Now his record is not only in the books asterisk-free, but on 
the plaque that hangs on the outfield wall in the company of 
Ruth, Gehrig, DiMaggio, Mantle, and other Yankee immortals. It 
reads: 
ROGER EUGENE MARIS 
AGAINST ALL ODDS 
IN 1961 HE BECAME THE ONLY PLAYER TO HIT MORE 
THAN 60 HOME RUNS IN A SINGLE SEASON. IN BELATED 
RECOGNITION OF ONE OF BASEBALL’S GREATEST 
ACHIEVMENTS EVER HIS 61 IN 61, THE YANKEES SALUTE 
HIM AS A GREAT PLAYER AND AS THE AUTHOR OF ONE OF 
THE MOST REMARKABLE CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF 
MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL. 
ERECTED BY NEW YORK YANKEES JULY 21, 1984 
And there’s no asterisk there either. 
— Leo Trachtenberg 
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He wanted to play good baseball, to help his | 
team win pennants and World Series. And, if fate so dictated, | 
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WHEN PHILIP FRANCIS RIZZUTO 
finally made it to Baseball’s Hall of 
Fame in Feb. 1994, some cranky 
souls still dissented from his 
choice. Didn’t these misguided 
folks realize that this treasure— 
everybody’s uncle, it seems—was 
so adept at fielding, bunting, 
scrambling, base-running, Holy 
Cowing and cheerleading for his 
beloved Yankees for so many 
years that there was no logical 
reason to exclude him from 
Cooperstown? 

True, Scooter was never much 
of a power hitter, having amassed 
only 38 home runs, along with a 
lifetime batting average of .273. 
But the Yankee teams that he 
shortstopped for so exemplarily 
seemed to win almost every year, 
didn’t they: 10 American League 
pennants and eight World titles, to 
be precise. Surely, someone out- 
side of Joe DiMaggio, Bill Dickey, 
Mickey Mantle etc. was doing 
something right—and it may have 
been Rizzuto. 

Anyway, this Hall of Fame busi- 
ness has always struck me as being a tad spurious and capri- 
cious, without any strict ground rules to follow. True, after all 
these frustrating years, Scooter’s old buddies on the Veterans 
Committee—Yogi Berra, Bill White and Pee Wee Reese—helped 
to put him in. But how many old cronies of other bailplayers in 


the past also managed to hoist 
their pais into the Hall? Let’s look 
at a few striking examples: 

Walker “Rabbit” Maranville, at 
5’-5” and 150 pounds, as diminu- 
tive as Phil and also a shortstop, 
broke into the Hall of Fame in 
1954 via his boozy charm, his 
patented vest-pocket catches 
and a politically advantageous 
connection with the Hearst 
Sandlot program. By the way, 
Rabbit hit 28 homers in 23 years, 
with an overall average of .258. 
Any comment? 

Or did any elector to the Hall 
confuse Hall of Famer Rick 
Ferrell in 1984, a catcher with 28 
home runs in 18 seasons, with 
his fiery brother, pitcher Wes 
Ferrell, who hit 10 more homers 
than Rick did? Then there’s Leo 
Durocher, voted in with Rizzuto— 
but not because he hit very much 
(24 home runs, .247 average). 
Did Leo make it because he was 
an aggressive manager with an 
inventive vocabulary. rather than 
for his shortstopping abilities? 

Yes, Scooter belongs, just as his cross-town Dodgers’ rival, 
Pee Wee Reese, belongs. After all, that most churlish of big 
league icons, Ty Cobb, whose hostility against everything that 
happened in the game after he departed has been well docu- 
mented, once actually put his imprimatur on Rizzuto. “Pound-for- 
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pound, Rizzuto’s the best ballplayer alive,” growled Cobb, while 
Phil was still playing. “He’s one of the few scientific hitters left in 
baseball. If it weren’t for Honus Wagner, a superman in every 
respect, |’d make Rizzuto my all-time shortstop.” 

Another venerated old-timer, Connie Mack, who was part of 
baseball even when William McKinley was President, said, 
“Ristoo (that’s what Mack called him) was everything.” 

Perhaps the two most memorable plays in Rizzuto’s splendid 
odyssey with the Yankees (1941-56) were a deftly placed bunt 
and a deftly placed “punt,” both occurring in 1951. In the last 
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week of the ’51 season, the Yankees held a half-game margin 
over Cleveland, with the Indians playing them at Yankee 
Stadium. In the last of the 10th inning, with one out and the score 
tied, 1-1, DiMaggio was at third and Gene Woodling at second, 
with Bobby Brown coming to bat. Manager Al Lopez of the 
Indians ordered a free pass to Brown, filling the bases and leav- 
ing it up to Rizzuto. Everybody in the park anticipated a squeeze 
bunt by Phil. So did Lopez, who signaled his pitcher Bob Lemon 
to turn one close to Rizzuto. 

As Lemon prepared to unleash his pitch, DiMaggio broke for 
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home. It was a squeeze, and a suicide squeeze, at that. The speed- 
ing ball came close to Phil’s squat body. “He threw at my head. ..but 
that’s what a pitcher is suppose to do in such a spot,” Phil said later. 

Somehow, even while ducking away from the pitch, Phil’s bat 
miraculously made contact with the ball. It rolled gently down the 
first baseline where 
the huge Luke 
Easter couldn't 
make a play on it. 
DiMaggio was 
across the plate, 
the Yankees went 
one-and-a-half up 
on Cleveland and, 
to climax the 
episode, Lemon 
angrily hurled the 
ball into the stands. 

“| guess it was my 
single biggest thrill in 
baseball,” Phil has 
said. Only his 
extraordinary 
bunting skill was 
able to pull it off. 


Incidentally, the 
Yankees won the 
pennant. 

That fall, in the 
World Series 
against the Giants, 
the “punts” 


occurred. But this 
time it amounted to 
an embarrassing 
moment for Phil. In 
the fifth inning 
Eddie Stanky of the 
Giants tried to 
steal. As Phil wait- 
ed to make the tag 
in that third game, 
the irresponsible 
Stanky literally 
punted the ball out 
of Phil's gloved 
hand. A small man, 
who hated to lose 
and played the 
game with an inten- 
sity that matched 
Rizzuto’s, Stanky 
had used his right 
leg to gain the 
base. The ball went bouncing into short left-center as Eddie 
picked himself up and chugged into third safely. The Giants 
went on to win, 6-2. Phil has never chosen to alibi that play, one 
of the few times he wound up as a goat. But motion pictures of 
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the incident revealed that Stanky didn’t touch second base... 
“Stanky himself told me later he never touched second,” said 
Phil, “but he said if | ever said he told me that he’d deny it. I} 
looked foolish enough then. There was no sense making myself 
look like a liar looking for an alibi.” | 


Despite that fateful | 


fine Series, leading 


as he cracked out 
eight hits. Red 
Smith, the astute 
columnist, wrote of 
Rizzuto in that 
Series: “He got 
slammed _ to. the 
ground, got kicked 
and rolled at second 
base. Spikes 
slashed at him and a 
ball bounced off his 
skull but none of it 
dimmer the luster of 
his play.” Maybe 
that’s why the little 
fellow is in the Hall 
today. 

Perhaps some 
people have mis- 
judged Phil's skills 
simply because they 
know him best as 
on-air celebrator of 
weddings, confirma- 
tions, birthdays and 
other personal 
watershed events. 
But I’ve learned it’s 
wrong to sell him 
short, on or off the 
field. Several years 
ago | was invited into 
the Yankees’ TV 
booth to put in a few 
plugs for a biogra- 
phy, /ron Horse, that 
I’d written about Lou 
Gehrig. Between 
innings Tom Seaver, 
knowledgeable and 
eloquent on occa- 
sion, bantered with 
Phil and me about 
my book. From the nature of the questions it became clear to me 
that one of my friends had actually read the book, or at least part 
of it. Surprise—the culprit turned out to be Rizzuto! But there was 
a good reason for him to have read it. He had played in the last 


play, Rizzuto had a | 
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game that Gehrig ever participated in, | 
an exhibition in 1939 in Kansas City, 
where Phil had been a member of the » 
Yankees’ farm team. Until the book 
prodded his memory, Phil had not 
recalled that he’d played such a role in 
Gehrig's history. 

Unlike Durocher, who didn’t get to 
the Hall until after his death, Phil, who 
has wrestled with his emotions after 
years of denial, can now smell the 


*oses of summer at Cooperstown. 


—Ray Robinson 
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THURMAN MUNSON WAS 
a fan’s player. 

But it took a special 
breed of fan to see it—a 
New York fan—and it was 
Munson’s good fortune to 
play before such a knowl- 
edgeable bunch of devo- 
tees. 

Munson, you see, was 
not about smiling for the 
cameras or ponying up to 
the press, not about posing 
for pictures with sponsors 
or taping video promos 
about upcoming gift days. 
In fact, if you’d ask him to 
do those sort of things, you 
would never be left in doubt 
about his willingness to do 
it. And so you’d move on 
and ask someone else. 

He played baseball the 
way it was intended to be 
played. He didn’t come out 
of a losing game thinking, 
“Weil, every team loses at 
least 60 games, this is just 
one of those 60.” He hated 
every loss. @ 

That kind of attitude sat 
well with an owner who felt the same way, Principal Owner 
George M. Steinbrenner lil, and although the two would butt 
heads from time to time, there was no doubt they both had the 
same approach to the game. 

And that was why Steinbrenner named Munson the team cap- 
tain in 1976. 

It was a major move for the team, and certainly an unlikely 
appointment, because a team captain is usually expected to be 


a little more media friendly. 
But Steinbrenner, in his 
wisdom, saw the leader- 
ship that Munson exerted 
on the field and knew he 
was a logical choice. And 
he felt that the Yankees 
ought to have a captain for 
their impending assault on 
the American League. 
They had gone 12 pennant 
less seasons and now, as 
1976 approached and a 
newly refurbished Yankee 
Stadium awaited them, the 
time seemed right for such 
a move. 

It was not without con- 
troversy. The team had not 
had a captain since Lou 
Gehrig’s passing in 1939. 
Manager Joe McCarthy 
had “retired” the position 
at that time out of respect 
to Gehrig. So not Dickey, 
not DiMaggio, not Rizzuto, 
not Berra, not Mantle, not 
Murcer, not White had 
been given the prestigious 
title. 

informed of the 
McCarthy edict, Steinbrenner said, “If Lou Gehrig or Joe 
McCarthy knew Thurman Munson, they’d know the time was 
right and he was the right man for the job.” 

Predictably blasé about the selection, unwilling to discuss it 
with the press, but privately very prideful of the honor, Munson 
was nevertheless confused by the responsibilities that went with 
the job. “What am ! supposed to do?” he said. “Take out the line- 
up card?” 
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No. He was supposed to continue to do what he had always 
done, lead by example, play the game hard and true, play to win. 
And that was what the fans, in their wisdom, were able to see. 

They wouldn't find Munson’s postgame quotes in the morning 
paper. They'd see the occasional newspaper criticism of his 
grumpiness towards the press. But they also saw the guy pump- 
ing his fist, guiding a pitching staff, playing in pain, getting his 
uniform dirty, and exhorting his teammates to glory. 

The glory would come at the end of his first season as captain, 
as the 1976 Yankees broke the 12-year slide, and captured the 
team’s 30th American League pennant. And for Munson came 
the league’s Most Valuable Player Award, the first Yankee in 13 
years, when Elston Howard took home the honor. 
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The appointment to captain had paid off in a big way. 

In winning the coveted award, Munson also had accomplished 
the daunting feat of winning both the Rookie of the Year Award 
and the MVP. 

The rookie honor came in 1970. He had arrived in spring train- 
ing to compete for the job with veteran Jake Gibbs and burly 
John Ellis, who actually won the Dawson Award as the top rook- 
ie in camp. But in the mind of Ralph Houk, Munson was a throw- 
back and surely the guy who was going to be his regular. Ellis 
was moved to first, Gibbs to a backup role. Houk saw Munson as 
the successor to Dickey, Berra and Howard and he had that right. 

Munson’s ascendancy was rapid. Born in 1947 in Akron, Ohio, 
and raised in nearby Canton, he had played three sports in high 
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school and then gone to local Kent State University, where he 
had been an All-American catcher. Munson sometimes consid- 
ered that his highest honor. “How many rookies was | competing 
with in 1970 to win that award?” he said. “Compare that to how 
many college catchers | had to beat out to be All-American.” 

In June of 1968, at the age of 21, he was scouted by ex-Yankee 
outfielder Gene Woodling and drafted number one by the 
Yankees in the amateur draft. General manager Lee MacPhail 
went to the Munson home in Canton to personally sign him. 

Munson played 71 games for Binghamton in the summer of 
1968, including a regu- 
lar season contest at 
Yankee Stadium, where 
the stands contained 
more Yankee person- 
nel than paying cus- 
tomers. They liked 
what they saw. 

He played 28 more 
games for Triple-A 
Syracuse in 1969 and 
then began to see his 
first big-league action 
later that season, even 
getting into the 
Yankees team photo. 

In 1970, despite a 
slow start that shook 
his confidence a bit, 
Houk stuck with him 
and his game kicked in. 
A big moment in his 
relationship with the 
fans took place one 
Sunday in August when 
he emerged from the 
dugout to pinch-hit in 
the second game of a 
doubleheader. Munson 
had been away on 
Army reserve duty for 
the weekend. He was 
able to leave his New 
Jersey base in time on 
Sunday to drive up the 
Jersey Turnpike and 
make it into uniform in time to get into the game. When No. 15 
popped out of the dugout, the fans exploded in cheers, not 
expecting his presence. It was, in a sense, the day his love affair 
with the fans was first noticeable. 

He hit .302 in that rookie campaign, but he was not happy with 
the team’s 93 wins and second place finish. He wanted more. He 
didn’t come to the Yankees to finish second. 

The promised land would not arrive for another six years and 
in the meantime, other puzzle parts were assembled. Sparky Lyle 
arrived in 1972 and Graig Nettles joined the Yankees in 1973. In 
1974, Lou Piniella came to the Bronx and Catfish Hunter arrived 
in 1975. Willie Randolph and Mickey Rivers came on board in 
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1976. But it all began with Munson in 1970. He was the first piece 
of the puzzle. ) 

In 1975, Thurman drove in 102 runs with only 12 homers. As dg 
righthanded hitter, Yankee Stadium robbed him of power num}) 
bers, but it didn’t deprive him of major run production. He hit 314% 
that year, a career high. In 1976, he drove in 105 runs and batteq: 
302 and in 1977, his first world championship season, he drove: 
in100 runs and recorded a .308 batting average. Quietly, he hacg 
put up amazing stats. His three consecutive .300 seasons with 
100 RBI made him the first player in the majors to accomplish" 
that since the 
Cardinals’ Bill Whites 
(by then a Yankeet 
announcer) had done it} 
from 1962  throughr 
1964. And he was the# 
first American Leaguer} 
to accomplish it since} 
the Indians’ Al Rosen} 
(by then the Yankees | 
general manager) had| 
done it a quarter of a} 
century earlier, from| 
1952 through 1954. 

Munson swung the! 
bat and made contact. | 
His highest walk total | 
was in his rookie sea- 
son with 57, and his 
highest strikeout total 
was 66. The game was 
always in motion when 
he came to bat. He'd 
step out, adjust his bat- 
ting glove, step in and 
beat you. He brought 
the game to you. 

Behind the plate, he 
was a genius at calling 
games. He knew every 
hitter’s strength and 
weakness after one 
series. A bulldog at his 
position, he made only 
one error in 1971, set- 
ting a team record with 
a .998 percentage. On the one error, was knocked unconscious 
while blocking the plate and dropped the ball. 

The way he battled eventually took a toll on his body. He was- 
n't going to be a catcher much longer. By 1979 he was playing 
the outfield, third base and first base, in addition to catching. He 
played first base in his last game as a Yankee, before the tragic 
crash of his private jet cost him his life and set the sports world 
in mourning. His death, while he was the captain of a world 
championship club, at the age of 32 with years of productive play 
ahead of him, was unbearable. When had a player of this stature, 
still at the peak of his ability, died in such a horrific way? 

His death ranked with his captain predecessor Lou Gehrig as 
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one of the saddest moments in the 
history of the New York Yankees. 

The Hall of Fame will apparently 
not happen. His career was, alas, 
just too short. But there is a plaque 
that cites his captaincy of three pen- 
nant winners, two world champions, 
his Rookie of the Year Award, his 
MVP Award, his .339 batting average 
in ALCS games and his .373 batting 
average in the World Series (includ- 

ing .529 in 1976, highest ever by a 
player on his losing team) along with 
his seven All-Star game selections 
and three Gold Gloves? 

To Yankee fans, he doesn’t need 
Cooperstown to affirm his place in 
team history. Just as he didn’t need 
to talk to the press to win over their 
hearts, he let his actions speak for 
him. 

He will always be the captain, a 
champion, a ballplayer and a 
Yankee. 


—Marty Appel 
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THERE IS NOT A TON THAT YOGI 
Berra, Whitey Ford and Phil Rizzuto 
agree upon. Even the order_in which 
their names are listed, if more than 
one of them happens to be together 
at a given time, can spark a debate. 

“My name was listed before his on 
a bowling alley we owned in New 
Jersey,” said Rizzuto, “and...boy oh 
boy...| never heard the end of it. 
Because it was Rizzuto-Berra and not 
Berra-Rizzuto. | wasn’t aware | need- 
ed to clear everything with Yogi.” 

Yogi claimed innocence. “No it was 
him with the name thing. Not me. It - 
was Berra-Rizzuto. But who remem- 
bers anymore?” 

Whitey wants no part of the 
polemic. “Don’t get me started on |. 
them. itll wind up like Jackie 
Robinson again. Did you see that on Russert?” 

The Jackie Robinson business to which Ford referred hap- 
pened on Tim Russert’s CNBC news show. Russert was inter- 
viewing Ford and Berra about each of their respective best sell- 
ers, Berra’s When You Come to a Fork in the Road... Take It and 
Ford’s Few and Chosen, when Scooter happened by the studio 
for a “surprise” visit. One of the many subjects revisited as the 
three put the production crew (and ostensibly the show’s viewing 
audience) in stitches with arguments about baseball’s golden 
age, was a controversial play at the plate during Game 1 of the 
1955 World Series. 

In the play in question, Robinson of the Brooklyn Dodgers was 
on third base, representing the tying run during the eighth inning, 
two out. Berra was catching. Ford was pitching. Rizzuto was 
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deep between second and third, 
fielding his position at shortstop. On 
a slow delivery by Ford to righty bat- 
ter Frank Kellert, Robinson broke for 
home. After a dust-filled collision at 
the plate with Berra, the ump called 
Robinson safe, giving the Dodgers a 
chance to win. 

7%) That Whitey and the Yanks ulti- 

: mately won the game has been com- 

a pletely lost on Berra and Ford, who 

2 more than four decades later still 
/ My ~ contend that Robinson was out— 
despite persuasive videotape evi- 
, dence of the play to the contrary. 
“He was out, clear as could be. [The 
ump] got it wrong,” said Yogi, general- 
ly known for his cool composure, who 
_=> Can be seen hoppin’ mad in the 
footage, screaming at the umpire. 

So Russert, as the show’s host, replayed the 55 Series tape 
twice for his three guests and invited them to analyze the play in 
detail. With Ford and Berra sticking to the Pinstriper party line 
that the ump got it wrong, Rizzuto disagreed. “No, he was safe!” 
Scooter exclaimed. 

“No way! Out!” said Whitey. 

The verbal melee that ensued at Russert’s roundtable was so 
hilarious that every Yankees fan should be forced to watch a 
replay of it for pure entertainment value. Suffice to say that Yogi 
and Whitey ganged up on Scooter, with Russert laughing so hard 
that he could no longer effectively moderate the interview. Yogi 
did some minor cussing in a riposte, which amazed Scooter that 
he would dare do so on the air (cable notwithstanding). 

“Let me get it straight,” said Ford, still incredulous weeks after the 
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Russert airing. “Rizzuto was, like, 120 feet from the play. How could 
Scooter see from that far away, what the ump couldn’t see from 
three feet? And now, he’s gonna tell me and Yogi, who was the one 
standing over Robinson, tagging him—that Jackie was safe?” 

“Scooter is wrong,” concurred Yogi. 

Before you begin casting Grumpy Old Men Ill, be forewarned 
that antagonism between Yogi, Scooter and Whitey is purely in 
the name of fun. Even trying to get them in the same place at the 
same time for a cover shoot in 2002 was far more entertaining 
than should have been organizing three retirees who live within 40 
square miles of each other and who are decades-long buddies. 

“You just watch...you’ll get me and Whitey together. Scooter 
will say he’s showing, and then, he’ll have some reason it has to 
be changed,” teased Berra. “Although, come to think of it, Whitey 
didn’t make it either last time we had him to my museum. He said 
he got jost on the way here.” 

“Have you ever been to Yogi's museum?” answered Ford. 
“That place is impossible to find. If we [have a photo shoot] 
there, no way Scooter can make it.” 

I'll be there, any place any time,” vowed Scooter. “You just try 
to get those huckleberries to show up.” 

For the record, our Yankees Magazine cover was a composite. 
We had to shoot Scooter before a June game in the bowels of 
the mechanical level of Yankee Stadium, Whitey in the auxiliary 
clubhouse, in the Stadium’s basement and Yogi at his museum 
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in Little Falls, N.J.—all three sessions within 24 hours of each 
other, no less. The moral: To get all three Hall of Famers in the 
same place at the same time for more than an hour, there had 
better be golf and charity involved. 

Ford, Berra and Rizzuto are, like most former ballplayers, avid 
golfers. Of the three, Yogi is the most dedicated—or at least the 
one who plays the most. 

“For the amount we play, you'd think, yeah...my handicap 
should be lower,” said Berra, who hosts an eponymous golf clas- 
sic in Montclair, N.J., each spring. This event usually enlists some 
former teammates of Whitey, Scooter and Yogi, and pairs of ex- 
Yanks in single-hole showdowns for charity. 

“Problem is, we all stink,” said three-time All-Star and 14-year 
Bomber Hank Bauer. “Don’t let Yogi confuse you into thinking 
otherwise. We're older than dirt. We’re lucky to be out on this 
[expletive] course to raise money at all.” 

“Everybody knows what Yogi's done. There’s nothing left to tell,” 
said Ford. “Those guys, all stories,” said Scooter. “Where do they 
come up with that stuff? | often find myself wondering about how 
much of it actually happened...what were they saying about me 
when | wasn’t around?” 

Actually, Scooter can rest easy. Berra-Rizzuto-Ford will never 
be confused with the off-field Mantle-Maris-Ford shenanigans 
that will entertain Yankees fans for generations to come. 
Although Berra’s tenure as Ford’s roommate on the Bombers of 
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the 1950s was rife with attempts by the catcher to rein in his wild 
comrades, Rizzuto’s brief time as Berra’s roomie was much less 
adventurous. The conservative Scooter said Yogi would come in 
every night with an armful of comic books just as Rizzuto had 
gone to bed. “Then Yogi would shake me and say, ‘Phil, talk to 
me. Your voice puts me to sleep.’ 

“And often when | was in my announcing career, I’d wonder 
how many people | was putting to sleep with my broadcasts,” 
kidded Scooter. “Okay, here’s a good one,” said Ford. “In 1959, 
| started a game against the White Sox. Luis Aparicio hit a dou- 
ble down the first-base line on the first pitch. On the second 
pitch, Nellie Fox bunted down the middle and beat it out. | nailed 
Minnie Minoso in the knee with the third pitch. Their cleanup hit- 
ter, Ted Kluszewski came up...hit my next 
pitch to the right-center fence. Runners 
clear the bases, three runs go home. 
[Yanks manager] Casey [Stengel] comes 
out to the mound. Yogi comes up there, 
too, because we know how he always 
liked to ‘not miss’ anything. Stengel says 
to Yogi, ‘So what’s with Whitey’s pitch- 
ing?’ 

“Yogi says back to Stengel, ‘How the 
hell would | know? | haven’t caught one 
yet.” 

“Oh, yeah. That was a good one,” 
averred Yogi. 

“How many times has he told that one,” 
pondered Scooter. 

With no subject too sensitive for the 
three Yanks legends to razz each other 
about, it's no wonder that Berra’s latest 
commercial endorsement has been the 
source of much derision for Yogi. An 
AFLAC duck television spot, which fea- 
tures the company’s mechanical duck in 
conversation with malapropism-spewing 
Yogi and his hairstylist at barber shop, has 
been popular with sports fans and non- 
sports fans alike. 

“Oh, god! I’m never gonna hear the end of that one,” lament- 
ed Yogi. Contrary to popular belief, the ad was not the brainchild 
of advertising execs for AFLAC. While there has been no drop-off 
in Yogi’s popularity as a pitchman (the State of New York enlist- 
ed him to promote post-9/11 Big Apple recovery efforts on TV) or 
as a king of malaprops (Berra’s fellow dictionary-masher 
President Bush recently quipped that Yogi was his inspiration 
and possibly his speechwriter), Yogi's sons actually courted the 
insurance company for the gig. 

It’s odd that for purposes of Yankees Tradition, Scooter now 
gets lumped in Berra and Ford, who played 14 seasons togeth- 
er. Scooter shared but six seasons with Ford and nine with Berra. 
At 84, Rizzuto is quite senior to Yogi (77) and Whitey (73). In fact, 
upon a recent visit to Yankee Stadium, Rizzuto crossed paths 
with celebrated nonagenarian PA announcer Bob Sheppard who 
addressed Scooter as “Kid.” This served as another source 
amusement to Rizzuto. 

“When | broke into the game, things were much different as 


you might imagine,” Scooter said. “Fans were dressed up fo 
games. Tickets cost next-to-nothing...even from when | becam 
a broadcaster—Holy cow! Think how much the game anes 
changed since the ‘50s.” 

“The more time that passed, and the older we all get.. theres 
seems to be less of a divide between the generations,” said Ford. 

There unarguably is a massive divide, however, between the; 
player of today and the players of yesteryear. This matter is 
subject that the oft-bickering triumvirate of Hall of Famers canj 
agree about wholeheartedly. 

Rizzuto, Ford and Berra all testify to the greatness of the cur- 
rent Yankees, but they have varying interpretations as to how Joe 
Torre’s charges stack up against the players of the Casey i 
Stengel and Joe McCarthy eras. 

“The Yankees work as a team like 
nobody else,” said Yogi. “The coaches ar 
one heckuva job to keep it running like 
they do. They pull for each other...do you | 
ever watch them in the dugout? ] 

“It’s like with us, with Maris and Mantle,” | 
Berra continued. “Everybody then was all 
caught up in whether he hit a home run, or | 
he hit a home run. | was like...suppose we | 
win? That’s pulling for Seen other. We did it | | 
then, and they do it now.” | 

Rizzuto feels he learned as much about 
the game’s transitional nature during his 
years in the broadcast booth as he did on 
the field. “When you’re up there watching | 
every game, you see things you don't nec- 
essarily see when you’re down there on 
the field. Over the years, I’ve seen the bail- 
parks change, the ballplayers change, the 
equipment change...there’s not a lot left of 
what we started with. Okay, that’s not real- 
ly true. It’s that what they’re paying now, 
with the big money and the inflated every- 
thing—that’s not what it was like when we 
were trying to break into the game.” 

Berra and Ford believe the one pan-gen- 
erational constant in the game is that pitching produces winners. 
Both are aware of the offensive mien that baseball has taken in 
the past decade, but they believe a team can’t win champi- 
onships by putting an emphasis on bats. 

“With these guys, a lot is the same about with our guys when 
we were winning. If one guy’s out [hurt], the others take it up a 
notch. Mussina’s been so good for a while now. That big, big 
breaking ball. So what that [Mussina] is righty. He’s got control 
like Whitey’s control, and that pop. Righty or lefty, Mussina’s a lot 
like Whitey.” 

“No,” said Ford. “Tom Glavine is the only guy out there today 
that | watch play and reminds me of me. Jamie Moyer, too, with 
Seattle, but | don’t think he throws all that hard. 

“I’ve seen Glavine on TV a lot, and there are distinct similari- 
ties to the way | pitched. Nobody really on the Yankees does it. 
That's not to say those guys aren’t great, though, because 
they're very good,” Whitey added, “In baseball, as the saying 
goes, you can’t win without pitching. These Yankees have qual- 
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ity starters. With Mariano Rivera in the bullpen. You can’t do 
much better than that.” 

Scooter sees things a little differently. 

“Sure, pitching’s important,” Rizzuto said. “So is fielding. But 
to look at the [offensive] numbers that are out there now. Boy, 
anyone could hit *em out in this environment. Seriously, Bonds 
hit 73 home runs. Two players have hit 70... Torre is smart to have 
all these home run hitters now. But he does it with balance. It’s 
not like he’s sacrificing other areas of the game.” 

Scooter, Whitey and Yogi have met the highest level of achieve- 
ment on a team where being a Hall of Fame baseball player (as 
all three are) only puts you in to a class of a few dozen; where 
earning eight, nine, or 10 championship rings as a player (as 
Ford, Rizzuto and Berra have done, respectively) barely match in 
total (27) the number of titles your team has won (26). These three 
are folk heroes, and moreover, they are the last vestiges of 
Yankees greatness of yesteryear. If Yanks followers learned any- 
thing from the loss of Joe DiMaggio in 1999, it was the Joltin’ Joe 
was an introverted, reluctant star. These guys have been the exact 
opposite, 

“If | had it all to do over again, | wouldn't do a thing different- 
ly,” said Scooter. 

“Regrets? Nothing really...,” stated Yogi. 

“I’m very fortunate for what I’ve gotten from life, and I'm grate- 
ful for it,” said Whitey.” 

For once, they agree. 

—Mark Mandrake 
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“ The following story appeared in 
~ Yankees Magazine on July 19, 1984. 

Mattingly was a rising star playing in 

his first full season in pinstripes. 


THE FIRST PARAGRAPH OF A 
newspaper or magazine story is 
called “The Lead.” if the lead is 
interesting, a reader tends to keep 
reading to see how it develops. 
Generally speaking, the lead is 
_almost never a single word...but 
there are exceptions. Such as: 

Naturally. 

Theoretically, that word should 
have been the first word that 
caught your eye, because we are 
going to tell a story about a young 
man who has made himself one of 
the best all-around players in the 
American League—Donald Arthur 
Mattingly... ° 

If Mattingly were a designated 
hitter, we would only talk about his 
hitting. If he were a late inning defensive replacement, the theme 
would center around his glove. If he were a Rusty Staub, we 
would ask questions and supply answers about his ability to be 
a pinch hitter extraordinaire. é 

In all fairness, it would be a great injustice to the 23-year-old’s 
past, present and future star. If you can find a flaw in this player's 
ability, please send letters and post cards to the New York 
Yankees, Bronx, New York. And while you’re writing letters, why 
not take the time to write something else...like the name Don 
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Mattingly on this year’s All-Star 
ballot. 

The latter would be the natural 
thing to do. 

“Donnie,” said Lou Piniella, “is 
a good athlete, and that explains 
his success at whatever he 
does. He has excellent bat 
speed and hand-eye coordina- 
tion. He'll hit to all fields and he 
is a true worker. He works hard 
at his trade. 

“He takes pride in what he 
does and it shows. His intensity 
level is extremely high. If you 
watch him day in and day out, 
you can never tel! whether this is 
his first year in the big-leagues 
or his fifth year.” 

This is Mattingly’s first full year 
with the Yankees, but he did 
come up for a cup of coffee in 
1981, and for a ham sandwich in 
1982. Mattingly, however, is not 
content with coffee and sandwiches. He is a filet mignon, surf 
and turf, meat and potatoes, solid young player with the look of 
an eagle and the aspirations of a mountain climber. He has 
always lived with one basic thought. When you hit .300, try to get 
to .310, head for .320. When you get to .320, climb another 
mountain to .330...and so on. 

in early June, Mattingly had climbed to .345 and was letting the 
batting leaders in the league know that they had a tiger on their 


tails. 


Seated in the Yankees dugout before a recent Yankees-Red Sox 
game, Mattingly glances out on the field that had been graced by 
Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Joe DiMaggio, Mickey Mantle and more 
Hall of Famers than the graduating class of many colleges. 

“My philosophy on hitting hasn’t changed,” he said. “My target 
is 35 hits in every 100 at bats. (A .350 seasonal batting average.) 
Sure it gets tough, but that’s what | try to do. I've always tried to 
climb as high as | could. 

“The thing is, when I’m hitting, | truly believe | can hit any pitch- 
er. But there are times when | go into a slump and | have to back 
off a bit. Sometimes—and | include myself—a lot of people tend 
to forget that there are some awfully tough pitchers in this 
league. When you're not hitting, it just might be that the pitchers 
are bearing down and getting tough. Let’s give the pitchers cred- 
it and give them their due.” 

If Mattingly does credit pitchers, imagine what they think of 
him. On June 2nd, he blasted five hits in a game. In April, he put 
together a 10-game hitting streak, and managed a double in six 
straight games. Last year, he had nine and 15-game hitting 
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streaks, broken only by the “Pine Tar One and Pine Tar Two” 
games. But those streaks in 1983 helped teach Mattingly a les- 
son. He had averaged better than .300 in the minor leagues, and 
when given the chance to play by manager Billy Martin, proved 
he was—naturally—a .300 hitter. He climbed to .355, then 
slumped late in the year to .281. 

“| was playing only against righties last year,” Mattingly contin- 
ued, “but when Steve (Kemp) got hurt, | played against lefties 
and righties. That might have had something to do with the drop, 
but | never let it bother me because | went right to winter ball and 
had a chance to play every day against all types of pitching. 

“That late-season slump may have been caused by a lack of 
confidence or poor mechanics. | was determined to overcome 
that and to remember to keep my intensity level and to remem- 
ber what | did when | was going good.” (Mattingly hit .368 in win- 
ter ball.) 

The never ending question among baseball fans is: How high 
is up? Nobody can ever be quite sure about this young man. 
When he gets to .350 (don’t put it past him), we will have to wait 
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and see. Until then, Mattingly plays first base like...well, let's see 
how Phil Rizzuto describes his play at first. 

“He reminds me of a shortstop coming across the bag when 
he makes that 3-6-3 doubleplay,” Rizzuto remarked. “In my mind, 
he is the best first baseman in the league and the best first 
baseman the Yankees have had in 30 years. He makes all the 
plays and does it with ease.” 

Scooter of course, is prejudiced because he is a Yankees fan, 
as we all know. And we all know the never-ending battle he has 
with fellow broadcaster Bill White, a former Gold Glove winner 
with the St. Louis Cardinals. White teases Rizzuto about the non- 
value of shortstops and 
the premier players in 
the National League. But 
White played first base. 
What is his opinion of 
Mattingly? 

“You gotta be kidding 
me,” White said when 
asked the question. 
“He’s good—there’s no 
other word for it. He’s 
quick, has a good atti- 
tude, good hands and 
makes the first to short 
to first doubleplay as 
good as anybody I’ve 
seen. He’s slope-shoul- 
dered like Stan Musial, 
and | think he hits like 
Stan. The only thing I’ve 
noticed about him, when 
he’s not hitting good, is 
that his bat speed tends 
to slow down.” 

Mattingly is not 
unaware of that slight 
flaw. 

“The main thing for me 
is to hit the ball as hard | 
can,” he said. “If | go 0- 
for-four, but hit the ball 
hard, there will come a 
time when the bail starts 


falling in. 
“There will be times 
when | don’t hit the ball ‘ 


hard, and that’s when | 
have to back off and 
start looking at what I’m doing wrong. Lou (Piniella) has always 
been helpful to me when that happens. He has never tinkered 
with my swing, but he knows my mechanics. All he will do is sug- 
gest something, like back off the plate, or be aware of my bat 
speed. Lou doesn’t demand things of you, he suggests. And 
he’s usually right.” 

As days, weeks and months pass us by, we realize that there 
are many unhappy players in baseball. In truth, the Yankees have 
their share. Some complain to the press, to each other, to the 
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manager, to coaches or to an owner. Some get involved in con- 
troversy, surely not an easy thing to live with or play major league 
ball with. Mattingly does his job quietly and has made many 
teams aware of his all around ability. 

But let it be said here and now that Donnie Mattingly cannot 
escape one small story that happened in spring training this 
year. After posting a .368 average in winter ball, he came to 
camp, surrounded by superstars. We all know it. Mattingly knew 
it. He was determined to make things tough on the team, and 
began smashing base hits day after day. His batting average 
climbed above .400. One day, he went 0-for-4, stormed into the 
locker room in Fort 
Lauderdale, kicked over 
a barrel of bats, tore his 
batting glove off his 
hand, flung it into an air 
vent and roared: “I stink! 
| can’t hit!” Piniella, 
escaping the flying bats, 
gloves and _ assorted 
debris, smiled his devil- 
ish smile. “I love it,” he 
said. 

That was almost four 
months ago. We tend to 
forget that Mattingly is 
only 23, but he is grow- 
ing up day by day, men- 
tally and professionally. 
There is no_ fooling 
around in his character. 
When he started bounc- 
ing back and forth from 
Columbus in 1981 and 
1982, he said simply: “I 
can take it—it’s my wife 
who suffers more than | 
do. I’m going to do 
everything in my power 
to make this team, prove 
| belong, and if | do get 
traded, I'll make sure the 
New York Yankees get a 
good ballplayer in 
return.” 

Traded? Don’t even 
think about it. This man 
has done everything 
asked of him. He both- 
ers nobody—except opposing pitchers when he is at bat, and 
opposing batters when he patrols first base. The unfortunate 
aspect of baseball today is that salaries are leaked and printed in 
every newspaper in the country. (It wasn’t that way in the old 
days and there was much less resentment among teammates.) 
So...we know that Mattingly makes $70,000 a year. What is going 
to happen if he does hit .330, or .340 and leads the league? 

“| read a column by Dick Young (New York Post Hall of Fame 
sportswriter) a while back,” Mattingly replied. “Dick has always 
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been kind toward me, and | appreciate that. But he did say that many ballplayers suffer from 
millionaires’ malaise. He suggested that players who make millions play hard one day, and 
don’t put out the next. 

“I'm not going to comment on that, but | would like to say something to Yankees fans, since 
the question was put to me. | am going to put out, every day | put this uniform on and am on 
the field, no matter how much money | make, | am going to give a solid effort. Whether | have 
a good day or a bad day, | am going to play the best | can possibly play. 

“Nobody can take that away from me and that’s for sure. | am proud of that.” 

The lead of this story included the word “Naturally.” As a sportswriter, | am proud to say that 
when Donald Arthur Mattingly finished his interview with me, he again glanced out onto the field 
in the House That Ruth Built—and that Mattingly is a part of. 

He belongs, friends, he belongs...naturally. 

Don Mattingly can’t wait to get up to the plate to hit. 

—Al Mari 
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ELSTON HOWARD’S NO. 32 WAS 
retired after his untimely death on Dec. 
14, 1980, and a plaque memorializing 
him was placed in Monument Park on 
July 21, 1984. Those honors were richly 
deserved by a ballplayer who was also a 
pioneer in pinstripes. | 

Ellie Howard was not only one of the 
great Yankees catchers, he was also the 
first African-American to play for the 
Yankees. He was an admirable athlete 
who followed in the footsteps of Jackie 
Robinson. 

“1 was working after school in a gro- 
cery store in St. Louis,” he reminisced 
to the Sporting News in 1961. “I was 16 
and already dreaming of a baseball 
career.” A friend entered the store and 
told him, “‘Ellie, have you heard the 
news? Branch Rickey signed Jackie Robinson.’ | felt like 
dancing all over that floor. Maybe | could become a major 
league player.” 

But like many African-American baliplayers of his time, he 
broke into professional baseball by playing in the segregated 
Negro Leagues. When the Yankees scouted him there, they 
wasted no time. Howard was immediately signed. 

What the Yankees brass had in mind for Howard when they 
purchased his contract from the Kansas City Monarchs is uncer- 
tain. He became the best catcher in the American League. The 
fact that Howard reached a high level of performance and star- 
dom was a tribute to his exceptional abilities and to the class he 
brought to the game and his team. ~ 

When he broke in with the Yankees organization in 1953, 
there were vestiges of racial prejudices that he and other 
African-American players had to face. He and his Yankees 
teammates handled these prejudices effectively and that 
became part of his legend. 


Howard batted .330 with Toronto of 
the International League in 1954 and 
rapped out 164 hits and 109 RBI. He 
was voted the league’s Most Valuable 
Player. But when arriving at Yankees 
camp in Spring Training 1955, he was 
at first puzzled to be greeted with the 
plan the Yankees had for him. 

Howard recalled in 1961, “In 1953, | 
just got out of the Army and I reported 
to spring training. | no sooner got out 
on the field when Bill Skiff handed me a 
catcher’s glove. ‘Get used to this,’ said 
Skiff. ‘We’re going to make a catcher 
out of you,’” a decision Howard didn’t 
particularly care for at first. 

In the minors, he played mostly in the 
outfield. But Casey Stengel, then per- 
forming his platooning magic with the 
club, said to him, “Elston, | have the best catcher in the league 
right now (Yogi Berra), but one of these days | am going to need 
you behind the plate.” 

The Ole Professor knew he had a master teacher named Bill 
Dickey who'd turned Berra into a top-flight catcher. Howard was 
handed the mitt and catcher’s armor and turned over to Dickey. 
As in Berra’s case, the decision proved to be not only sound, but 
also a gift to Howard and the Yankees. 

Howard approached his new job with a professional attitude 
and, just as important, an open-minded and intelligent approach 
towards learning his new position. An attitude of which his father, 
a school principal with a high respect for education, surely 
approved. Certainly Dickey was pleased with his new pupil. 

Said Howard of Dickey, “He was more than a coach. He talked 
to me like an uncle. He made me feel that there was nothing 
impossible. All he ever wanted in return was that you pay atten- 
tion and try as hard as you could.” 

Howard gave the position his best effort and the rest is history. 


With Dickey’s guidance, Howard became not just a passable 
catcher; he matured into the best catcher in the league. 

In 1955, Howard's first year with the Yankees, a clubhouse 
incident dramatized the high regard his teammates had for him. 

“We were playing the Tigers in the Stadium,” Howard recalled 
in 1961, “We were behind, two out in the ninth, a runner on first. 
| hit Billy Hoeft’s ball for three bases and won the game. When | 
got to the clubhouse, | found a path of clean towels from my 
locker to the showers, and a Guard of Honor of my teammates. | 
belonged.” 

From Dickey and his years of rugged experience behind the 
plate, Howard learned the special importance of the catcher 
position. 

“It's the one position where a day never goes by that you don't 
learn something new,” he told the Sporting News in 1965. “In 
many ways no two ballgames are alike. Not for a catcher anyway. 
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You squat back there and you are the quarterback. You call the 
shots and you've got the whole diamond out there in front of you. 
That's why | wouldn't trade my position for any position on a ball 
club.” 

Howard’s understanding of the critical importance of the position, 
and his achievements in 13 years with the Yankees, were a prime 
reason the club dominated the standings for most of those years. 

In his rookie year, while learning to catch, he played in the out- 
field for 97 games. He also played first base. He batted .290 and 
notched 43 RBI, creditable stats for a part-time player under 
Stengel’s platooning system. In his first at-bat of the 1955 Fall 
Classic, he slammed a homer off of Brooklyn’s Don Newcombe. 

By 1958, Howard often relieved Berra behind the plate, prov- 
ing to be a sturdy, reliable catcher. He batted .314 while confirm- 
ing his versatility by also playing the outfield and first base. 

Stengel knew he had a gifted, adaptable ballplayer in Howard. 
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“You can substitute, but you rarely can replace,” the Ole 
Professor told the press. “With Howard | have a replacement, not 
a substitute.” 

Howard's clutch hitting and spectacular outfield performance 
in the 1958 World Series against Milwaukee earned him the 
Baseball Writers’ Babe Ruth Award. Howard’s eighth-inning sin- 
gle in the final game of the Series drove in the decisive and win- 
ning run, giving the Yankees a four-games-to-three triumph. 
Howard, now a secure and highly regarded player, was advanc- 
ing towards his best years. 

When Ralph 
Houk inherited the 
managing _ reins 
from Stengel in 
1S6i5 Howard 
assumed the full- 
time catching job 
from Berra. That, 
of course, was 
one of the most 
exciting seasons 
in baseball history 
as Roger Maris 
smashed 61 
homers to break 
Ruth’s long-stand- 
ing record while 
Mickey Mantle hit 
54. Then the 
Yankees defeated 
Cincinnati in the 
World Series, four 
games to one, to 
complete the sea- 
son. And Howard 
was an outstand- 
ing contributor to 
the Bombers 
dominance during 
that memorable 
year. 

While catching 
masterfully for 128 
games and han- 
dling pitchers judi- 
ciously, he led the 
club with a rous- 
ing .348 batting 
average. He also 
garnered 155 hits, 21 homers and 77 RBI and appeared in the 
fifth of his eight All-Star games. 

In 1963, Ellie was named the Most Valuable Player in the 
American League, an award that was, in a symbolic sense, the 
apex of his career. Not only was his name on every ballot, but he 
won 15 of 20 first place ballots. And, as an example of how far 
baseball had progressed in its race relations, he was the first 
African-American to be so honored. 

“| couldn't conceive of a more merited award,” Houk told the 


press. “Ellie was the solid man of our club.” 

His .287 batting average was the highest among American 
League catchers and he drove in 85 runs, walloped 28 homers 
and captured a Gold Glove Award. 

In 1964, Howard added to his exploits. That year he played in 
150 games, slammed 172 hits, drove in 84 runs and collected 
another Gold Glove Award. 


Pitcher Ralph Terry said of Howard, “Ellie is the best handler of | 


pitchers in the league. You never shake him off when he calls a 
pitch, unless you have a mighty good reason.” 

Catching takes 
its toll on players 
more than other 
positions, with the 
possible exception 
of pitchers. Howard 
was no exception to 
this reality of base- 
ball life. He slowed 
down when reach- 
ing the age of 38. 
On Aug. 3, 1967, 
the Yankees traded 
him to Boston for 
two inexperienced 
pitchers. 

The Red Sox got 
the better of the 
deal. By adroitly 
handling Boston’s 
hurlers, and provid- 
ing a_ stabilizing 
influence on the 
club, Howard 
helped them win 
the pennant that 
year. 

When — Howard 
retired at the end of 
1968, he had 10 
championships to 
his name. 

Howard would 
have become the 
first African- 
American to man- 
age a major league 
club if Bill Veeck 
had succeeded in 
buying the Washington Senators. When the deal collapsed, 
Howard returned to his true home in Yankee Stadium to become 
the first African-American coach in the American League. 

This was after he’d been offered the manager’s job with 
Double-A Binghamton. 

“This is the big ball club and the majors are the only place to 
be,” he said after turning down the minor league position. 

Howard coached the Yankees for eleven years, then became 
an assistant to Principal Owner George M. Steinbrenner Ill. This 
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despite wanting to remain on the field, where he’d spent so many 
outstanding years. Because he’d developed a heart condition, it 
seemed wise for him to take a front office position instead of sub- 
jecting himself to the rigors of the field. 

Had he recovered from his heart condition, Howard would no 
doubt have become a major league manager or general manag- 
er. But that was not to be. The heart problem worsened and he 
was hospitalized. 

Distressingly for his family, the players who knew and respect- 
ed him and the fans who had cheered him during his landmark 
playing days, Elston Gene Howard died at 51 on Dec. 14, 1981. 
A class guy, he will always be remembered as a special Yankee. 

—Leo Trachtenberg 
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CASEY 
STENGEL 


IT HAS BEEN MORE THAN 50 YEARS 
since Del Webb, Dan Topping and 
George Weiss took what was, at the 
time, a great risk and hired Charles 
Dillon “Casey” Stengel to manage the 
New York Yankees. 

As an organization, the Yankees 
had always been a deadly serious 
enterprise, run by deadly serious 
men. Colonel Ruppert was serious. 
Ed Barrow was _ serious. Miller 
Huggins was serious. Joe McCarthy 
was serious. When McCarthy was 
hired in 1931, Ruppert told him, “1! will 
stand for you finishing second this 
year because you are new in this 
league. But I warn you, McCarthy, | 
don’t like to finish second.” 

Over in Brooklyn, the Dodgers phi- 
losophy seemed to be that if they couldn't win, they could at 
least endear themselves to the fans by fumbling the ball and 
falling down a lot. That notion was completely alien to the 
men who ran the Yankees. Red Smith wrote that rooting for 
the Yankees was like rooting for U.S. Steel, and that was just 
the way the team liked it. 

When Stengel’s hiring was announced Oct. 13, 1948, it 
seemed as if the world had turned upside down. This guy 
wasn’t serious. He was a clown. He'd held that reputation 
since the very dawn of his playing days, way back in 1912. 
He was most famous for having a bird fly out from under his 
cap in 1918, but as a manager, he was noted for signaling for 
a relief pitcher with a railroad lantern, falling down in the third 
base coach’s box and, in general, cracking jokes while his 
teams went to pieces around him. Stengel had managed 
nine seasons in the National League with the Dodgers and 
Braves, and though he had his occasional moments of suc- 
cess, he had never once made it out of the second division. 


He had won three league champi- 
onships in the minor leagues (with 
Toledo, Milwaukee and Oakland), but 
no one was counting those. 

Because Stengel responded to his 
failures with sarcasm rather than sul- 
lenness (though he was sometimes 
that too) and the intentional double- 
speak that became known as 
Stengelese, he was thought to be 
complacent. 

It was said of him that he was “a 
second division manager who was 
entirely satisfied to have a losing ball 
club so long as Stengel and his wit 
were appreciated.” 

One contemporary, observing 
Stengei delivering a monologue at a 
party, said, “It never fails. Casey 
Stengel is funny to everyone except the guy who pays his 
salary.” 

Dave Egan of The Boston Record, the man who first called 
Stengel “The Ole Professor,” meant as an insult, was 
exultant: 

“Well sirs and ladies, the Yankees now have been mathe- 
matically eliminated from the 1949 pennant race. They elim- 
inated themselves when they engaged Professor Casey 
Stengel to mismanage them for the next two years, and you 
may be sure that the Professor will oblige to the best of his 
unique ability...{[The writers] will love Stengel. If it’s stories 
and mimicry and homespun humor they want, they'll get it 
from Stengel by day and by night, each day and each night. 
They'll get everything from him, indeed, with the exception of 
the pennants to which they have become accustomed.” 

Egan also speculated that Stengel must have been hired 
because one of the Yankees owners owed him money. This 
was mere invective, but the most prevalent of rumors that 


:d to dismiss Stengel had in them a kernel of truth: resent an investment of millions of dollars. They don’t hand 

lose relationship with general manager George _ out jobs like this just because they like your company. | got 
The two had been friends for almost 25 years. the job because the people here think | can produce for 
orotested at his introductory press conference: them. | know | can make people laugh. And some of you 


1't get the job through friendship. The Yankees rep- think I’m a damn fool.” 
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Privately, he bounced between bravado and insecurity. 
Years of hearing the same criticism had eaten away at him. 
Sportswriter Grantland Rice rode the train back to California 
with him. “His previous managerial experience had been 
slightly on the melancholy side. ‘| wonder how things will be 
next season,’ he said, ‘where I'll be a year from now.’” 

Ultimately, he was now resolved. “Let them think it’s a 
joke,” Stengel said, “and maybe I'll laugh when | fool them.” 

He needn’t have worried. By evaluating his record by his 
sense of humor, Stengel had been grossly underestimated. 
You see, Stengel was serious, deadly serious, a fierce com- 
petitor who learned his managerial craft at the feet of the 
imperious John McGraw and had been intelligent enough to 
add a few twists that McGraw 
had never thought of. Stengel 
yearned to be respected, and 
he burned to surpass his old 
master. The comical double- 
talk and jolly demeanor would 
remain, and Stengel was sin- 
cere in those things, but they 
also served to mask his con- 
suming ambition. 

Stengel and the 1949 Yankees 
were made for each other. The 
team was old and prone to injury. 
Officially, the club suffered over 
70 disabling injuries. This figure 
was somewhat inflated, but the 
real number was not much bet- 
ter. Other than Phil Rizzuto, no 
player appeared in more than 
128 games. Particularly vexing 
was first base: seven men would 
play the position in 1949. Most 
devastating of all was a stubborn 
heel condition that would cause 
Joe DiMaggio to miss the first 65 
games of the season. 

Fortunately, Stengel’s long 
apprenticeship taught him 
something about working with 
damaged balliclubs. “I have 
been up and down the ladder,” 
he said. “I’ve learned a lot and 
picked up a few ideas of my own.” 

Stengel disregarded the traditional division between start- 
ing and bench personnel, rotating substitutes in and out of 
the line-up with mad abandon. “None of these players board 
here,” he said. “That’s why they give us 25 players—to let 
managers play games with them.” He revived the practice of 
platooning, a strategy that had only sporadic applications 
(Stengel’s general manager at Brooklyn called platooning a 
“psychological fad”), and made it so much his own that he 
often receives credit for having invented it. 

“| never,” observed Connie Mack, “saw a man who juggled 
his lineup so much and who played so many hunches so suc- 
cessfully.” Ah, but they weren't hunches. As Bill Veeck 


wrote, “You can ask Casey Stengel why he made a certain 
move and he will tell you about a roommate he had in 1919 
who had demonstrated some principle which Casey was now 
putting into effect.” It turned out that the class clown had 
been paying attention. 

Surprising everyone but himself, Stengel nursed the 
Yankees through a harrowing pennant race with the Red Sox 
and into the World Series, where the team dispatched the 
Dodgers in a quick five games. There is a wonderful picture 
of Stengel at the moment of victory: he is on the infield, liter- 
ally dancing for joy. He had finally reached the promised 
land. 

“That victory was sweet, very sweet,” Casey told Fred Lieb, 
“but I’ve got to win some more 
before | convince some people 
that !’m a real manager.” 

Win some more he did: 10 
pennants in 12 seasons, seven 
championships, five of them 
consecutively. 

George Weiss kept the team 
supplied with fresh talent, and 
Stengel kept stretching his ros- 
ter to accommodate it, creating 
ever more complex platoons 
and defensive alignments. 
After he left, the team kept win- 
ning for four more years. The 
club’s longevity was due almost 
entirely to his restless mind and 
his proactive spading of the 
roster. 

“| made up my mind to have 
three Yankees for every posi- 
tion,” he said, “and on this club 
| can do it.” 

The players did not always 
appreciate this approach, but 
ironically for someone thought 
of as a comedian, Stengel was 
not about sympathies, but 
results. 

In meeting his goals, Stengel 
gave baseball one of its great, 
enduring personalities. He edu- 
cated Mickey Mantle, inspired Billy Martin (whose plaque at 
Yankee Stadium says, “Casey’s Boy”) and defined the word 
“dynasty” as it applied to baseball. 

The great pleasure in observing the life of Casey Stengel 
derives from watching a man get to succeed at the thing he loved 
most in life—the same pleasure that Stengel felt himself. His 
grin, nudge, and wink were constant reminders of how much 
Charles Dillon Stengel enjoyed being Casey. 

At his Hall of Fame induction he summed up the privilege 
he had enjoyed in one uncharacteristically succinct sen- 
tence: “I chased the balls that Babe Ruth hit.” 

The roughly year-long period that began on Oct. 13, 1998 
and ends Oct. 9, 1999 represents Casey Stengel’s silver 
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jubilee with the Yankees. The former date represents the 
anniversary of the moment of his hiring, and the latter date 
denotes Game 5 of the 1949 World Series, a Yankees win 
over Brooklyn which gave Stengel his first championship. 

Casey Stengel changed the very way we look at the game. 
Ty Cobb said that baseball should be an unrelenting war of 
nerves. Stengel felt differently: he wanted to win, but he 
thought it should be fun. 

He wrote, “Anything that you can’t do well! and don’t enjoy 
you generally fall behind in.” There is an underlying premise 
to this statement: you must succeed at what you do, but there 
is no need to suffer for your art. The level of your enjoyment 
and the proportion of your success have a parallel relation- 
ship. As he would have said, you could look it up. 

—Steven Goldman 
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“People thought | was hot-dogging it around the bases,” he 
said. “In fact, | just wanted to watch where it landed. | wasn’t sure 
it was going out at first. When | was, then | hot-dogged it.” 

There was a day in Boston, during the 1975 AL Championship 
Series between Boston and Oakland. Sitting with a battery of 
writers, Jackson uttered the now famous statement: “If | played 
in New York, they’d name a candy bar after me.” 

Two years later, he did...and they did...Standard Brands giving 
birth to “The Reggie Bar,” which was not a bar, but a disk, and 
which, perhaps symbolically, featured nuts with chocolate and 
caramel. 
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And there was that incredible night in the 1977 World Series, 
when he reached baseball's Everest in Yankee Stadium, three 
home runs on three swings against the LA Dodgers, a World 
Series record. 

“| knew the scouting report the Dodgers had on me was to 
pitch me inside,” Jackson recalled. “So | decided to make a 
minor adjustment and back off the plate about six inches. The 
first pitcher | faced, Burt Hooton, walked me on four pitches. The 
second time up, he threw me the first pitch inside, and | hit it into 
the right-field seats. 

“The next time |’m up, they brought in [Elias] Sosa, and I’m 
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saying to myself he hasn’t had time to talk to Hooton. | was just 
praying he’d throw me another pitch inside, and he did. When | 
hit it, | hooked it, and | wasn’t sure it was going to go out until it 
did. 


“Then they brought in Charlie Hough, and | said, ‘Man, | got 
eight or nine homers off Wilbur Wood, Eddie Fisher and Hoyt 
Wilhelm (knuckleballers, like Hough). They can’t be bringing this 
guy in.’ The first pitch he threw me was like room service. | mean 
the ball looked like a beach ball.” 

Jackson hit Hough's pitch far into the Bronx night. It was that 
kind of performance, in the clutch, with a national audience, 
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under the most extreme scrutiny, that earned Jackson election to 
the Hall of Fame in his first year of eligibility. It was his 563 life- 
time homers, and 10 more in the World Series, and a .357 Series 
batting average that enabled him to poll 396 votes of the 423 bal- 
lots cast. 

But as much as his on-field performance, it was his persona 
that earned him election. 

“The magnitude of me,” he once said. “The magnitude of the 
instance, the magnitude of New York. It’s uncomfortable; it’s 
miserable. It's uncomfortable being me; it’s uncomfortable 
being recognized constantly; it's uncomfortable being consid- 
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ered something I’m not, an idol or a monster, something hated 
or loved.” 

lf he has only one hat to wear on his Hall of Fame plaque, let 
him wear it as a Yankees hat, a decision that did not come with- 
out some thought. 

“It was a real tough question for me to answer for a very, very 
long time,” he said. “I’ve spent time with the A’s the past couple 
of years, and they brought me along as a farm system kid. But | 
believe I’m most remembered for what happened in New York. 

“| believe New York, George Steinbrenner, the Yankees, 
Munson, Martin and all the things that happened to me here 
were, in part, responsible for me being here today. And, being 
practical, being associated with Mickey Mantle, Whitey Ford, Lou 
Gehrig, Joe DiMaggio and Babe Ruth is good for Reggie 
Jackson. I'll go in as a Yankee.” 

As a Yankee, and alone. It couldn’t have been any other way 
for Reggie Jackson. 

—Phil Pepe 
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RON 
GUIDRY 


LIFE, IT IS SAID, {S THE CULMINATION OF 
crossroads. The degree of success and ful- 
fillment of that life is directly related to the 
choices made—either by us or for us—at 
those crossroads. A microcosm of this is 
the career of a professional ballplayer. 

As he stood before a phalanx of micro- 
phones, popping flashbulbs and television 
cameras at Yankee Stadium on the occa- 
sion of his official retirement from baseball, 
one month short of his 39th birthday, Ron 
Guidry reflected on the many crossroads in 
his career that had brought him to this day 
and place in mid-July of 1989. He would 
not be making the trek to Cooperstown five 
years hence for induction to the Hall of 
Fame—as had once seemed a virtual cer- 
tainty—but he had more than secured his 
place as one of the great Yankees in history and that, in itself, 
was no small accomplishment. 

Nobody had to tell him he was fourth on the all-time Yankees 
wins list with 170, behind Hall of Famers Whitey Ford, Red 
Ruffing and Lefty Gomez; or that his strikeout total of 1,778 was 
second only to Ford’s; and that his 1978 season—in which he 
won the rare Triple Crown of pitching by leading the league in 
wins (25-3), strikeouts (248) and ERA (1.74)—-will last in the 
annals as one of the most dominating one-season pitching per- 
formances in baseball history. Guidry knew all this because, con- 
trary to his low key and seemingly detached demeanor, he was 
keenly aware of all he’d accomplished across his 14 seasons in 


Yankees pinstripes. 


He was also keenly aware of how none 
of it might have happened had it not been 
for so many fortunate turns at the cross- 
roads. 

The first (and, in retrospect, most critical) 
crossroad in Guidry’s career came about in 
his hometown of Lafayette, La. On a sultry 
late spring afternoon when, as an eight- 
year-old, he decided to disobey his moth- 
er’s wishes to go directly from school! to his 
grandmother's house, and_ instead 
stopped by the neighborhood playground 
where a bunch of his friends were playing 
ball. 

“| was an only child and because of that 
my mother was very protective of me,” 
Guidry explained. “She didn’t want me 
messing around with the other kids 
because she thought I'd just get in trouble. But | knew the kids 
were always playing at the playground and | just decided to 
check it out that one day.” 

Guidry never had any interest in baseball to that point. Rather, 
he was more into setting traps, building tree houses and make- 
believe hunting. But as he was walking by the outfield at the play- 
ground, a ball came rolling across the grass right at him. When 
someone shouted to him to throw it back, he reached down and 
fired it on a line back into the infield. 

“It was a ‘seed,” he later acknowledged with a smile. 
“Meanwhile, there was this guy sitting on the steps of his house 
and he saw me throw the ball. He got up and came running 
toward me. | didn’t know what I’d done. It turned out he was the 


coach of the local Little League team and he asked me if | would 
play for his team. | told him | didn’t think my mother would let me, 
but he said, ‘Don’t worry, I'll take care of that.’ 1! don’t know what 
he said to her, but | started playing ball the next day.” 

Although his school had no baseball team, Guidry played reg- 
ularly in the summers for the local American Legion team and 
earned himself a scholarship to Southwest Louisiana University. 
It was there where Yankees scout Atley Donald (a pretty fair 
righthanded pitcher himself in the 1930s and ’40s and whose 
1939 club record of 12 consecutive wins at the start of the sea- 
son Guidry eclipsed in 1978) first discovered the sinewy, 5'11” 
lefty. Despite Guidry’s diminutive physique, Donald could not 
help but be impressed by how fast the kid could get it up there. 
On Donald’s advice, Guidry was drafted by the Yankees in the 
third round of the June ’71 draft and the baseball career that 
began purely by happenstance that spring afternoon at St. 
Anthony’s playground in Lafayette was launched. 

Unfortunately, there was nothing spectacular about Guidry’s 
minor league apprenticeship—his elevation through the Yankee 
farm system might have been steady but there was mostly just 
the arm, not the overall results, to suggest there might be some- 
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thing there. The Yankees high command was mixed. In 1976, as 
Guidry bounced back and forth between the Yankees and their 
Triple-A farm club, Syracuse, like a yo-yo, the general consensus 
was that, because of his size, he was probably better suited as a 
reliever. Thus, the decision was reached to begin grooming him 
as the eventual successor to team closer Sparky Lyle. In the time 
he was with the big club, however, Guidry went 61 days without 
getting a call. Ordinarily, such prolonged inactivity might have 
been fatal to a fledgling pitcher, but in Guidry’s case it proved to 
be beneficial in more ways than the Yankees could ever have 
imagined. Another crossroads, which might have led to baseball 
oblivion, actually led to future stardom as Lyle fulfilled Guidry’s 
empty hours in the bullpen by teaching him the slider, a pitch 
which would wind up being the bread-and-butter of his 
“Louisiana Lightning” repertoire. 

In the meantime, another critical crossroads was looming. 

When the Yankees finally sent Guidry back to Syracuse in '76, 
he decided he’d had enough. He would walk away from baseball 
rather than go back to the minor leagues. He packed his bags 
and began heading south on route 95 with his wife, Bonnie, 
when suddenly she confronted him with a loaded question. 
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“Do you really want to quit?” Bonnie asked, interrupting 
Guidry’s venting about the treatment he’d gotten from the 
Yankees. “You know you won't be happy not playing ball. Don’t 
do something you'll regret the rest of your life.” 

Guidry thought about that for a moment, the crossroads star- 
ing him straight in the eye. He pulled off at the next exit and 
began heading west to Columbus. There, he was 5-1 with a 
miniscule 0.68 ERA, striking out 50 in 40 innings as a Triple-A 
closer. It looked like a turning point in his career, but in fact it was 
merely a steppingstone to yet another crossroads—this one out 
of his control. 

A terrible spring training in 1977 (10.24 ERA in six appear- 
ances) had the Yankees brass thinking differently about him 
again. The Yankees were in the hunt for a new shortstop and had 
set their sights on Bucky Dent of the Chicago White Sox. Roland 
Hemond, the general manager 
of the White Sox, was willing to 
accommodate the Yankees, 
especially since he knew they 
were willing to trade Guidry. 
Finally, a meeting of the minds 
occurred in which Yankees GM 
Gabe Paul and manager Billy 
Martin proclaimed it would be a 
mistake to give up on the hard- 
throwing young lefty. 

So instead of including Guidry 
in the deal for Dent, Paul was 
able to substitute another 
Yankees pitching prospect, La 
Marr Hoyt, who went on to have 
a Cy Young season in 1983, win- 
ning 24 games for the Sox. It 
hardly mattered to the Yankees. 
As the years went by, Guidry 
rose to status as staff ace and 
became the best pitcher to come 
through the system since Whitey 
Ford. As the old baseball adage 
goes, “The best trades are often 
the ones you don’t make.” 

Martin gradually eased Guidry 
into the Yankees starting rotation 
in 1977 and the bandwagon of support for the soft-spoken Cajon 
began building with each successive impressive outing, reach- 
ing a crescendo on Sept. 13 when he hurled a 4-2 complete 
game win over the Red Sox to put the Yankees two games up in 
the AL East. 

Then came 1978 and arguably the greatest season ever by a 
Yankees pitcher. Guidry remembers there were crossroads that 
year too—though not as critical. In particular, there was the elec- 
tric night of June 17 against California when Guidry struck out 18 
Angels, thereby inadvertently giving birth to the now-universal 
two-strike clap. As Guidry tells it, the whole night unfolded in 
such surprising fashion. 

“Warming up in the bullpen,” he said, “| had nothing and as | 
walked through the gate to begin my walk to the mound | remem- 
ber turning to Sparky and asking, ‘What's the earliest you’ve ever 


come into a game? | feel like | don’t have anything tonight.” 

The first batter he faced, Bobby Grich, so much as confirmed 
that assessment by lining a double and, although he struck out 
the next two batters, Guidry asked his catcher, Thurman Munson, 
in the dugout after the inning was over what he thought. 

“| think,” said Munson, “you ought to say a prayer.” 

In a strange way, that was another crossroads because, start- 
ing in the third inning, with the game still scoreless and the 
Angels threatening after successive two-out singles by Rick 
Miller and Dave Chalk, Guidry blew away the dangerous Joe 
Rudi for his sixth strikeout of the game. Suddenly, the Yankee 
Stadium crowd of 32,162 was really getting pumped as if in antic- 
ipation of something truly special beginning to unfold. Guidry 
struck out the side in the fourth and reached his career high of 
11 in the fifth, shattering it‘sy striking out the side again in the 
sixth. At that point, Guidry knew 
he was into a magic night as he 
overheard Munson ask Yankees 
trainer Gene Monahan for 
another pad for his glove. When 
he struck out Brian Downing for 
No. 15 to end the seventh, it tied 
Bob Shawkey’s Yankees club 
record and then Munson 
approached him in the dugout 
for yet another “crossroads” 
conversation. 

The major league record for 
strikeouts in a game was 19 
and, this time, there was a sense 
of regret in Munson’s voice. “I 
wish | hadn’t been so quick to 
write you off in the first inning,” 
Munson said. “We _ probably 
should have tried to strike a few 
more guys out early. Right now, 
| just want you to get the 
shutout. | don’t care about the 
strikeouts, but if we're close 
after the eighth, you’re going for 
it in the ninth.” 

As it turned out he was close 
and they did go for it. He struck 
out Ike Hampton leading off the eighth to break Shawkey’s 
record, but got the next two Angels on non-strikeouts, leaving 
him in need of striking out the side in the ninth to equal the 
record shared by Steve Carlton, Nolan Ryan and Tom Seaver. 
When Chalk and Rudi went down on strikes to start the ninth, 
Yankee Stadium was a din, momentarily reduced to a collective 
sigh when Don Baylor’s sinking liner to center fell in for a base 
hit. Then, pinch-hitter Ron Jackson hit Guidry’s first pitch to Graig 
Nettles at third for the final out. 

“That’s okay,” Munson consoled Guidry afterward. “You can't 
do everything in one night. You have to save something for the 
next time.” 

And there were, of course, plenty of next times. He would not 
come to another crossroads until 1984 when, after his first losing 
season (10-11, 4.51 ERA), he knew he had to make some adjust- 


al 


ments. He refined the changeup he’d been toying with throughout the 
“Lightning” years and began concentrating on location rather than veloci- 
ty. It paid off in another vintage Guidry season in ’85 in which he again led 
the AL in victories (22-6) and began jokingly referring to himself as the 
“Bayou Baffler.” 

“Every time | went to the mound,” Guidry said, “my team felt like they 
weren't going to get beat and that’s a great satisfaction. | had guys say to 
me, ‘I don’t even watch the batter. I’m watching you. | like watching you 
pitch.’” 

It was kind of what his first Little League coach had told him upon watch- 
ing him heave the ball back into the infield that long ago day on the play- 
ground in Lafayette—perhaps the most important crossroads of Ron 
Guidry’s life. 

—Bill Madden 
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MINOR LEAGUES 
COLUMBUS CLIPPERS| 


Cooper Stadium 
1155 West Mound Street 


Yankees affiliate since 1979 
: ; Columbus, OH 43223-2298 
i ae) ni Smith Phone: (614) 462-5250 
nternational League Fax: (614) 462-3271 


www.clippersbaseball.com 


2003 Record, finish: 76-98, 2nd place in the West Division } 

Attendance (dates/ave.): 449,104 (69/6,509) | 

Playoffs: None ips 

All-Star Team: RHP Sam Marsonek 

League Leaders: INF Fernando Sequignol (28 HR, .341 BA), } 
RHP Jorge DePaula (3 CG, 2 SHQ) } 

Honors: INF Fernando Seguigno! voted 2003 IL MVP | 


Mercer County Waterfront Park 


Yankees affiliate since 2003 One Thunder RoadTrenton, NJ 08611 | 
Team Owner: Garden State Baseball, L.P. Phone: (609) 394-TEAM | 
Eastern Leaque Fax: (609) 394-9666 
www.trentonthunder.com 

2003 Record, finish: 70-71, 4th place in the Northern Division 

Attendance (dates/ave.): 427,567 (70/6,108) 

Playoffs: None 

All-Star Team: 3B Brian Myrow 


RHP David Shepard 
RHP Chien-Ming Wang 


TAMPA YANKEES 


Legends Field 
1 Steinbrenner Drive 
Tampa, FL 33614 
Phone: (813) 875-7753 
Fax: (813) 673-3199 
www.legendsfieldtampa.com 


Yankees affiliate since 1994 
Team Owner: Yankees partnership 
Florida State League 


2003 Record: 68-64 

Attendance (dates/ave.): 68,072 (58/1,174) 

Playoffs: None 

Ail-Star Team: RHP Yhency Brazoban, LHP Brad Halsey 


C Dioner Navarro, INF Robinson Cano 


MINOR LEAGUES 


BATTLE CREEK YANKEES 


C.O. Brown Stadium 
1392 Capital Avenue NE 
Battle Creek, MI 49017 
Phone: (269) 660-2287 
Fax: (269) 660-2288 
www.battlecreekyankees.com 


Yankees affiliate since 2003 
Team Owner: Riverside Baseball Inc. 
Midwest League 


2003 Record: 73-64 
Attendance (dates/ave.): 93,321 (65/1 ,436) 
Playoffs: Advanced to second round of Midwest League playoffs 
All-Star Team: INF Jayson Drobiak, INF Willie Vasquez, 
OF Rudy Guillen, RHP Jose Garcia 
League Leaders: C Jon-Mark Sprowl (.425 OBP), INF Jayson Drobiak 


(30 HR, .559 SLG, 69 extra base hits) 


STATEN ISLAND YANKEES 


The Richmond County Bank 
Ballpark at St. George 
75 Richmond Terrace 

Staten Island, NY 10301 
Phone: (718) 720-9265 
Fax: (718) 273-5763 
www.siyanks.com 


Yankees affiliate since 1999 
Team Owners: Yankees partnership, 
Stan Geizler 
New York-Penn League 


2003 Record, finish: 29-43, 6th place in the McNamara Division 
Attendance (dates/ave.): 163,432 (34/4,807) 

Playoffs: None 

All-Star Team: None 


GULF COAST YANKEES 


Yankee Complex 


Yankees affiliate since 1990 3102 North Himes Avenue 
: en Team Owner: Yankees partnership Tampa, FL 33607 
Gulf Coast League Phone: (813) 875-7569 
"4 : Fax: (813) 873-2302 
2003 Record, finish: 26-31, 3rd place in Northern Division 
Playoffs: None 


All-Star Team: None 
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Joe Girardi will make his television debut this season as the newest 
addition to the YES Network team. (The extent of his role will be deter- 
mined by the Yankees, as he was signed to a one-year contract as a 
non-roster player on Feb. 4, 2004.) He will bring his wealth of baseball 
knowledge and 15-plus years of on-the-field experience to the broad- 
casting booth in 2004. Girardi will do in-game analysis for the YES 
Network as well as selected pre/post game analysis in the studio 
among his 50-plus assignments. His only previous broadcasting 
experience came in the 2003 playoffs, where Girardi worked as an 


FRED HICKMAN 


Fred Hickman is the studio anchor and host for YES Network. He 
will anchor the Yankees hour-long pre-game show and a post-game 
report. One of CNN Sports originals, he was a senior anchor on 
CNN/Sports Illustrated and co-anchored CNN's Sports Tonight with 
Vince Cellini. He joined the CNN team in 1980. 

Hickman previously anchored TBS Superstation's Wednesday 
night NBA Studio show in 1995; Turner Sports’ coverage of the 
Goodwill Games in 1986, 1990 and 1994; TNT's studio show for the 


JIM KAAT 


Former Major League Baseball pitcher Jim Kaat is the Yankees’ 
Game Analyst for the YES Network and WCBS-TV. Kaat has estab- 
lished himself over the past 20 years as one of the most well respect- 
ed analysts in the business. 

In 1995, while at the MSG Network, Kaat was nominated for a New 
York Emmy award in the “On Camera Achievement” category. In 
1996, and 1998 respectively, he was on the team that won New York 
Emmy Awards for “Outstanding Live Sports Coverage- Single 
Program” for coverage of Dwight Gooden’'s no-hitter and David Wells’ 
perfect game. In 1998, MSG's Yankee telecasts also won the New 


York Emmy for “Outstanding Live Sports Coverage Series- Professional”. 

Kaat also provided pre-game insights on the “Yankees Score Card,” a half-hour pre-game 
show that aired prior to most MSG Network telecasts. In 1995, he also called the 
Yankees/Mariners playoff series for the Baseball Network and ABC Sports. 

Previously, he spent one year as the chief analyst on ESPN’s “Baseball Tonight.” He also 
served as the primary analyst for CBS Sports when they held the rights to Major League Baseball 
from 1989-93. 


MICHAEL KAY 


Play-by-Play Announcer for the YES Network and WCBS-TV, 
Michae! Kay immerses himself in all things New York in order to pro- 
vide his listeners and viewers with original opinions and the most 
exclusive, up-to-the-minute Yankees information. Additionally, he is 
the Host of YES’ CenterStage, an interview show with the superstars 
of sports and entertainment. 

Before joining the YES Network, Kay worked at the MSG Network 
since 1989 as a Yankees reporter. In 1992, he added the assignment 
of Knicks locker room reporter to his responsibilities and continued in 
that role until the 1998-99 season. 

In addition to his television work, the Bronx, NY native has worked as a Yankees analyst on 
WABC Radio since 1992, teaming with John Sterling. Kay was a winner with Bob Goldschoil 
(WBBR) for “Best Sports Reporter” at the 2000 New York Metro Achievement in Radio Awards. After 
the Yankees World Series victories in 1996, 1998, and 2000, Kay and radio partner Sterling were 
asked by New York City Mayor Rudy Giuliani to host the post parade victory celebration at City Hall. 

Shortly after graduating from Fordham University in 1982 with a BA in Communications, Kay 
became one of the hot sports reporters in New York City with a style that combined great report- 
ing skills with quality writing. While at Fordham, he honed his skills working for the school news- 
paper and radio station, working at SportsPhone and as the public address announcer for the 
New York Pro Summer Basketball League. 


= BOBBY MURCER 


Bobby Murcer is the Pre- and Post-Game Host for Yankees games 
on the YES Network. Murcer symbolizes the tradition and history of 
the New York Yankees. For five decades, he has continued to exude 
class, charisma and professionalism both on and off the playing field. 
, Over a 17-year career, Murcer played in t,908 games, hitting .277 

with 252 HR and 1,043 RBI. He joined Lou Gehrig, John Blanchard 
and Mickey Mantie as the only Yankees to hit home runs in four con- 
secutive at bats. He appeared in the 1980 and ‘81 American League 
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. 


analyst for ESPN Radio’s national coverage of the National League Division Series between t] 
Chicago Cubs and the Atlanta Braves. \ 
The 39-year-old Girardi spent four years as a catcher with the New York Yankees and was 
part of three World Championships from 1996-1999. In addition to his Yankee Championship | 
he was the catcher behind the plate for Dwight Gooden’s no-hitter on May 14, 1996 verss 
Seattle as well as David Cone’s perfect game on July 18, 1999 versus Montreal. In 1997, Girag 
was the recipient of the New York “Good Guy” Award, presented by the New York BBWAA. 
teammate of fellow YES Network broadcaster Pau! O'Neill, Girardi owns 4 .267 career battinj 
average over 15 major league seasons with four different teams. After leaving the Yankees, f 
joined the Chicago Cubs and was named to the National League All-Star team in 2000. 
Girardi lives in Chicago, IL with his wife, Kim, and his two children, Serena and Dante. | 


1984 Winter Olympics from Lillehammer, Norway; and the 1992 Winter Olympics—cable teie 
sion’s first Olympics. 

Hickman began his career in 1977 at WLWW-AM in Cedar Rapids, IA, where he was a ne ( 
anchor. He then moved to WFBM-AM in Springfield, IL. Before joining CNN, he was sports dire 
tor and anchor at Springfield's television station, WICS. Hickman spent three years away fro 
CNN from 1984-86 at WDIV-TV in Detrait, Mi, as sports anchor. Hickman won CableACEs (awai : 
for Cable Excellence) for best sports host in 1993 and 1994 and was nominated for the award I 


1991 and 1992. 
Hickman attended Coe College in Cedar Rapids, IA, and lives in Scarsdale, NY with his fami 


working for the Home Team Sports Network, covering minor league games before resuming hf 
playing career for two more seasons. In 1984 and 1985, Kaat was the chief correspondent f 
ABC's “Good Morning America,” and covered the World Series. During the 1986 season, he wal 
the analyst and play-by-play announcer for WPIXTV, covering 100 New York Yankees games. 

The following year, he handied a variety of analyst duties with WTBS (in Atlanta), ESPN ant 
NBC Sports. While in Atlanta, he also did play-by-play and analyst work for WSB-AM radio. 
1988, Kaat covered Olympic baseball on NBC and handled spring training feature sports, thi 
college World Series and the major league playoffs and World Series for ESPN. During the sami 
season, Kaat was the primary analyst for 75 Minnesota Twins’ games on the CBS affiliate WCCO 
TV before moving to CBS Sports. 

Kaat, who has served as the President of the Major League Baseball Players Alumn 
Association, pitched professionally (1957-83). He reached the big-leagues in 1959 with th 
Washington Senators and went on to play for the Minnesota Twins, Chicago White So 
Philadelphia Phillies, New York Yankees and the St. Louis Cardinals. Kaat was a member of si 
divisional champions, two pennant winners and the 1982 World Champion St. Louis Cardinats 

An avid golfer and fan of horse racing, Kaat lives with his wife MaryAnn in Stuart, FL. He ha 
four children, Jim Jr., Jill, Stacey and Drew. 


During the strike season of 1981, Kaat began his baseball broadcasting career as an a 


In 1982, Kay landed a job as general assignment writer for the New York Post. Two years late 
he began covering College Basketball (1984-85) and then the New Jersey Nets, who he covere 
for two seasons before becoming the newspaper's general basketball writer. In 1987, he wa 
moved to baseball, serving as the Yankees “beat reporter.” While he was in that position, he gc 
his first television job with MSG Network as host of the “Hot Stove League” segment of MSG 
“SportsNight.” 

Kay moved from the Post to the New York Daily News in 1989, still covering the Yankees, an 
served in that capacity until 1992. In October 1991, he broke the story of Buck Showalter's hi 
ing for the News. Four years later for MSG, he tracked Yankees managerial contract develo 
ments from the time Showalter started talking about returning to his eventual signing with th 
Arizona Diamondbacks. 

Kay hosted a sports talk show for WABC Radio from 1992-93. He rejoined the Daily News | 
pen “The Kay Korner” in 1993. 

A classmate of Knicks TV play-by-play man Mike Breen at Fordham, Kay was given the Dic 
Young award for Excellence in Sports Media by the New York Pro Baseball Scouts in 1995, He we 
also a part of the Yankees/MSG Production team that was nominated for New York Emmy Aware 
for six consecutive years. In 1998, he was on the MSG team that won for “Outstanding Live Spor 
Coverage- Series.” In 1996 and 1927 he was a member of the MSG team that won New Yo 
Emmys for “Outstanding Live Sports Coverage- Single Program” for Dwight Gooden's no-hitt 
and “The Battle for New York: Yankees vs. Mets.” Kay is single and resides in Hartsdale, NY. 


Championship Series and the 1981 World Series. A five-time All-Star, he is the only player to ha 
played alongside both Mickey Mantle and Don Mattingly. 

In 1983, Murcer traded his glove and bat for a microphone and began broadcasting Yanke 
baseball, serving as the color analyst for WABC-Radio until 1985. After serving a season 
Assistant GM for the Yankees, he returned to the booth as color analyst on SportsChannel N¢ 
York. In 1989, the first year Yankees games appeared on MSG, Murcer served as a color CO! 
mentator along side Tommy Hutton. in 1990, he joined the WPIX broadcast team and served 
that capacity though the end of the 1998 season. 

Murcer resides in Oklahoma City, OK, the town he grew up in, with his wife Kay. They he 
two children, Tori and Todd. 
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PAUL O’NEILL 


Paul O’Neil returns for a third consecutive season in broadcast tel- 
evision in 2004, serving as a Pre- and Post-Game analyst for the YES 
Network. The gritty and revered five-time All-Star outfielder played 
17-years in the major leagues, spending his final nine seasons in pin- 
stripes. O'Neill was a pillar in the Yankees run to four World 
Championships, his passionate play embodying a team-first formula 
that lead to unequaled success. 


KEN SINGLETON 


Game Analyst for the YES Network, veteran analyst Ken Singleton 
had a 15-year major league career as an outfielder and designated 
hitter. Known in the field as a consistent power hitter, he has proven 
to be equally as reliable since joining the radio and television broad- 
cast booths. 

Previously, Singleton divided his time calling play-by-play and pro- 
viding commentary at the MSG Network. In 1998, he was part of 
MSG’s production team that won four New York Emmys for its 
Yankees coverage. 

He joined MSG Network in 1997 from The Sports Network (TSN), 
where he served as an analyst for the Montreal Expos (1985-96), From 
11-96, he also called play-by-play and served as analyst for CIQC Radio, the Expos’ flagship 
io network. In 1996 and 1997, he was named by FOX Sports as a lead analyst for Saturday 
noon baseball broadcasts. In 1997 and 1998, he worked as an analyst for MLB International. 
Born in Manhattan and raised in Mount Vernon, NY, Singleton has fond memories of visiting Ebbets 
d, seeing Willie Mays play at the Polo Grounds, sitting in the bleachers at Yankee Stadium for Roger 
ris’ 47th home run in 1961 and listening to Red Barber announce Brooklyn Dodger games. 
Singleton played both baseball and basketball in high schoo! and played basebail in the 


SUZYN WALDMAN 


An award winning journalist and sports commentator, Suzyn 
Waldman, is the Pre- and Post-Game Analyst for the YES Network. 
Waldman has spent the greater part of two decades overcoming all 
the obstacles that go along with being a female sports broadcaster, 
and has risen to the top of her profession. 

In 1987, Waldman became the first voice heard on WFAN, the first 
All-Sports Radio station in the country, and was a mainstay on that sta- 
tion for almost 15 years, creating the job of the radio beat reporter, 
covering both the New York Yankees and New York Knicks. Her news 
breaking reports, exclusive interviews and always original and contro- 
versial opinions won her countiess journalism awards, including the 
national Radio Award in for her live and emotional reporting from the upper deck of 
Adlestick Park during the 1989 San Francisco earthquake, the 996 NY Sportscaster of the Year, 
The National Sportscasters and Sportswriters the American Women in Radio and TV's Star 
ard for Radio in I999. Waidman became a popular talk show host at WFAN and co-hosted the 
eted midday slot until leaving WFAN to join the YES Network, 

The word “first” invariably precedes the name of Suzyn Waldman in every facet of her television 
{ radio career. The first woman to work on a nationally televised baseball broadcast, Waldman 


JOHN STERLING 


“Yankees win! Theeeeeee Yankees win!” 

If anything has become synonymous with the Yankees run of suc- 
cess over recent years, it is John Sterling’s memorable conclusion to so 
many Yankee victories. And as the radio voice to 162 games a year, 
plus pre-season and post-season, he has called more than 2400 games 
over the last 15 seasons, without missing a one, making him one of the 
most recognized — and imitated voices — in all of New York sports, 

Sterling joined the Yankees broadcast team in 1989 from Atlanta’s 
TBS and WSB Radio, where he called Hawks basketball (1981-89) and 
Braves games (1982-87), but for John, it was really a return to the town 

sre he first achieved fame, hosting a talk show on WMCA from 1971-78, and calling the Nets 
75-80, and as a fill-in, in 1997) and Islanders (1975-78) for WMCA, WVNJ, WOR-TV and 
rtsChannel. 

John has also broadcast Morgan State Football (8 years), and did Washington Bullets bas- 


CHARLEY STEINER 


2004 marks Charley Steiner's third striaght season in the WCBS-AM 
radio Yankees broadcast booth with John Sterling. In addition to Steiner's 
on-air duties, he also hosts occasional specials for the YES network. 

Before joining the Yankees broadcast team, Steiner spent 14 years 
at ESPN, where he anchored the 6 p.m. Monday-Friday SportsCenter, 
was the play-by-play voice of Major League Baseball on ESPN Radio, 
announced Big-10 and SEC College Football and was the boxing 
analyst for the network during his time there. 

Steiner won two Emmy's, a cable ACE and a Clarion award for his 
work at ESPN. in addition, Steiner had a role in the movie America’s 


eethearts, appeared on the HBO series Arli$$, in a Hootie and the Blowfish music video and 


Affectionately known as “a warrior’ to most Yankee followers, O’Neill began his ML career in 
1985 with the Cincinnati Reds, earning the first of his five World Series Championships in 1990. 
He joined the Yankees in 1993 after eight seasons with the Reds, and in 1994 claimed the 
American League batting championship with a .359 average. 

In 2001—at the age of 38—O’Neill became the oldest player in major league history to steal 
20 bases and hit 20 home runs in the same season. He lives in native Cincinnati, OH with his 
wife Nevalee and their three children: Andrew, Aaron and Alexandra. 


Bronx Federation League at McCombs Dam Park across from Yankee Stadium. After receiving a 
scholarship to play basketball at Hofstra University, and playing both sports for one year, 
Singleton was drafted by the Mets. 

In April 1972, he was traded to the Expos with Mike Jorgenson and Tim Foli for Rusty Staub. 
It was in Montreal that he had his first of many productive seasons, hitting 23 HR with 103 RBI 
(fifth in the NL), 100 R, 123 walks (one behind the NL leader), and a .302 batting average. In 
1974, he was traded to the Orioles with Mike Torrez for Dave McNally and two others. 

In Baltimore, Singleton established himself as a true offensive asset. His .328 batting average 
in 1977 was the third best in the AL, and is still an Orioles record, which he currently shares with 
Roberto Alomar. His .438 on base percentage (in 1977), 118 walks (in 1975), and 35 switch-hit 
home runs (in 1979) are still Orioles records, 

Singleton is one of only six players in ML history to hit 35 or more switch-hit homers in a sea- 
son. He also ranks in the Orioles top 10 All-Time in most offensive categories, including HR, RBI 
and batting average. During his career, Singleton was named to the AL All-Star Team in 1977, 79 
and 81. He was named Most Valuable Oriole in 1975, 77 and 79. 

Retiring after the 1984 season as a three-time All-Star with a 1983 World Championship ring 
and 15 years as a high caliber player, he continued his association with the game by becoming 
a broadcaster. 

Singleton, who enjoys golf and reading historical novels, lives with his wife Suzanne in Sparks, 
MD, and has three sons and a daughter. He is the first cousin of former Knicks player Doc Rivers. 


added another first, being the first woman to provide play-by-play for a major league team, when she 
started broadcasting New York Yankees games for WPIX, MSG Network and WNYW/FOXS in the 
mid ‘90s. The first and only woman ever to host an NBA pre- and post-game show, working in that 
capacity for the NY Knicks on WFAN, Waldman provided play-by-play for the WNBA on Lifetime TV 
and was an analyst on St John’s Basketball games for MSG and WFAN, 

She has been honored by countless organizations, including the Thurman Munson 
Foundation, the March of Dimes, the B'nai B’rith, the Jimmy Fund of Boston, the NY Baseball 
Scouts and the US Federal Women’s Program for her contributions as a role model and a pio- 
neer in Women's Sportscasting. She is a tireless speaker at schools on the subject of following 
your dreams and at Cancer Centers around the country to give support to women going through 
what she survived in 1996, how to continue to live your life, while undergoing treatment for breast 
cancer. 

Waldman’s life and struggles have been the subject of hundreds of magazine and newspa- 
per articles, and chapters in books, including the “MacMillan Book of Baseball Stories,” “You Go 
Girl’ and “That's Outside My Boat” both by Charlie Jones and Kim Doran. She has been profiled 
on the Today Show, CBS Evening News with Dan Rather, ABC's 20/20 and NBC’s Dateline. 

A native Bostonian, with a degree in Economics from Boston's prestigious Simmons College, 
Suzyn spent 15 years on the Broadway Musical Stage, and is proudest of her two years starring 
opposite Richard Kiley in MAN OF LA MANCHA. She was a mainstay on the NY nite club circuit in 
it’s heyday in the I970’s, and now lives in Westchester with her German Shephards, Kiley and A.J. 


ketball in 1981. In addition to his seven years at WMCA and a year at WSB in Atlanta, he has 
also hosted talk shows on WFAN, and WABC in New York. He has not missed a broadcast since 
the fall of ‘81. 

As the host of the YES Network’s acclaimed “Yankeeography” series, Sterling won two Emmy 
awards in 2003. He has also been honored by the New Jersey Sportswriters Association with its 
Radio-TV Excellence award (1999), and was the winner of the 2001 Whitney Radio Jimmy 
Cannon Award. In addition, his call of a Jason Giambi home run on WCBS radio in 2002 was 
voted the “best baseball call” of the year in a poll conducted by MLB.com. 

When he’s not in the booth, Sterling also serves as a master of ceremonies on the field for 
major Yankees events. He is also well known for his MC work at City Hall, with his longtime radio 
partner Michael Kay, at “Key to the City” ceremonies following Yankees World Series victories. 

Sterling enjoys attending Broadway shows and boasts an extensive knowledge of the lyrics 
to many American pop standards, For the past eight years, he has been a spokesman for the 
Leukemia Society of America. He enjoys reading, movies and swimming. He lives in Bergen 
County, N.J., with his wife Jennifer, their daughter Abigail, and their triplets, Veronica, Bradford 
and Derek. 


in more than a dozen SportsCenter promos. 

Steiner began his professional broadcasting career in 1969 at WIRL Radio in Peoria, Illinois as a 
newscaster, After a nine-month stint at KSTT Radio in Davenport, lowa, Steiner moved to Connecticut, 
where he served as News Director at WAVZ radio in New Haven and later at WPOP radio in Hartford, 

After a year and a half in Cleveland working at WERE radio and WKYC television as a sports- 
caster, Steiner moved home to New York, where he worked at WXLO and for seven years served 
as the morning sportscaster on the Rambling with Gambling show on WOR radio. 

In addition, Steiner called the play-by-play for the USFL New Jersey Generals and later for the 
New York Jets on WABC radio. He won the UPI Best Radio Sportscaster award for New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut in 1981, 1983 and 1985, and the New York State Broadcasters 
Award for best radio play-by-play in 1983, 1984 and 1987, before moving to ESPN. 

Steiner is a 1971 graduate of Bradley University, where he was inducted into the Peoria, 
tHinois’ school Hall of Fame of 1995. 
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NETWORK 
WHERE YANKEES FANS GET THEIR YANKEES 


CHECK OUT YESNETWORK.COM FOR THE LATEST NEWS, SCORES, 
HIGHLIGHTS, EVENTS AND YES GEAR 


© 2004 Yankees Entertainment and Sports Network, LLC. All rights reserved. For availability call your local cable operator or DIRECTV. 


4 00 
(J TEAM STORE 


Home of the Most Unique Collection of Yankees Merchandise | 


Visit the new Yankees Team Store at Yankee Stadium 
for all your official Yankees merchandise, located at Gate Four behind home plate 


fj, Phone: — < 
“718-579-7170 


Open Every Day: 10:30am-5:00pm (Game Days- An hour after final out) 


CLUBHOUSE SHOP LOCATIONS 


393 Sth Ave. * 212-685-4693 
110 E. 59th St. * 212-758-7844 


The South St. Seaport 
8 Fulton St. 212-514-7182 


Times Square 
245 W. 42nd St. 212-768-9555 


Lehmann Brothers Buldg. 
49th St. & 7th Ave. 212-391-0360 


For ail your licensed 
product needs... 
www.sportsavenue.com 


The Galleria 


914-328-4272 Game tickets available at 


all Clubhouse Shop locations 
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Specialty Sausage Menu 

@ Hot & sweet sausage on 
a club roll with peppers 
and onions. Coca-Cola, Budweiser 
and snacks. 


Sidewalk Cafe 
@ Enjoy sitting at tables under 
umbrellas. Similar to Ballpark 
7 _ Menu, Specialty Sausage Menu 
and Food Court Menu 
plus steak, BBQ and 


chicken sandwiches. 

Chicken, Fries & More 

® French fries, chicken fingers, 
Coca-Cola, Budweiser, Nathan’s Hot Dogs, 
sausages and hamburgers. 


Kosher Stand 
@ Hebrew National Hot Dogs and knishes. 


EATS AND DRINKS 


L22 


Tier 
Level 
concessions 


a To Manhattan } pale 
& New Jersey 


To Westchester 


<> 
pe mae eee Ice Cream 
Be eae Oe ee erie @ |ce cream bars and chocolate, vanilla 
Budweiser, coffee, bottled water, eet StbCHIENOIe Tn etcn 
snacks and soft pretzels. ey ENE P. 
cone or Yankees helmet. 
Food Court Menu 
@ Similar to Ballpark Menu, epi 
Specialty Sausage Menu, plus \Zza 
Carvel Ice Cream, Famous Famiglia Pizza, 
hamburgers, cheeseburgers, french fries, 
chicken fingers, MexExpress, Wok & Roll and 
Imported Beers of the World. 
Imported Beers of the World 
®@ Beers from Holland, Mexico, 
Express Stands Germany, England, Australia 
®@ Budweiser, Coca-Cola and soft pretzels. and more. 
Bakery MexExpress 
® Cookies, coffee etc. ® Nachos, burritos and fajitas. 
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Yankees Team adidas / souvenirs 
Store 
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Level 

concessions 

70. 
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7 YANKEE STADIUM DIRECTIONS 


Yankee Stadium is located at 161st St. and River Ave. in the Bronx, right off the Major Deegan Expwy. (I-87) Northbound at Exit 3 (E. 
438th St. and Grand Concourse) or Exit 4 (E. 149th St.) or Exit 5 (E. 161st St.) and Southbound at Exit 6 (E. 153rd St. and River Ave.). 
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> 
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Dam Bridge 


Area of {i 
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& Connecticut 


E. 165 ST. 


To Wesichester 
& Connecticut 


MME. 161 ST. 


m 
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& 

WALTON AVE. 


AIVER AVE. 


r 


<a ROMWELL AVE, 


Staten tsland 
& Long Island 


BY CAR 
MANHATTAN 
From east side—FDR Drive North to Exit 18 (Willis Ave. 
Bridge). Cross bridge and foilow signs for the Major Deegan 
Expwy. (I-87) North to Exit 3 (E. 138th St. and Grand 
Concourse) or Exit 4 (E. 149th St.) or Exit 5 (E. 161st St.). 
From west side—Henry Hudson Pkwy. North to Exit 14 Cross 
Bronx Expwy. (I-95) North. Follow I-95 North to Exit 1¢ Major 
Deegan Expwy. (I-87) South to Exit 6 (E. 153rd St. and River 
Ave.) or Exit 5 (E. 161st St.). 
BROOKLYN/QUEENS 
Brooklyn/Queens Expwy. (1-278) to the Grand Central Pkwy. 
West to the Triboro Bridge. Once over the bridge, follow signs 
for the Major Deegan Expwy. (I-87) North and proceed to Exit 
3 (E. 138th St. and Grand Concourse) or Exit 4 (E. 149th St.) 
or Exit 5 (E. 161st St.). 
STATEN ISLAND 
From Verrazano Narrows Bridge—Cross bridge and follow the 
Brooklyn/Queens Expwy. 
(I-278) to the Grand Central Pkwy. West to the Triboro Bridge. 
Once over the bridge, follow signs for the Major Deegan Expwy. 
(I-87) North and proceed to Exit 3 (E. 138th St. and Grand 
Concourse) or Exit 4 (E. 149th St.) or Exit 5 (E. 161st St.). 
From Goethals Bridge—Cross bridge and follow the New 
Jersey Turnpike (I-95) North to the George Washington 
Bridge. Cross bridge and take Exit 1C to the Major Deegan 
Expwy. (I-87) South to Exit 6 (E. 153rd St. and River Ave.) or 
Exit 5 (E. 16st St.). 
LONG ISLAND 
Throgs Neck or Whitestone Bridge to the Cross Bronx Expwy. 
(!-95) South to Major Deegan Expwy. (I-87) South to Exit 6 (E. 
153rd St. and River Ave.) or Exit 5 (E. 161st St.). 
Cross Island Pkwy. North to the Grand Central Pkwy. West to 
the Triboro Bridge. Cross bridge and follow signs for Major 
Deegan Expwy. (I-87) North to Exit 3 (E. 138th St. and Grand 
Concourse) or Exit 4 (E. 149th St.) or Exit 5 (E. 161st St.). 


WESTCHESTER 
Bronx River or Hutchinson River Pkwy. South to Bruckner 
Expwy (|-278) West to Major Deegan Expwy. (I-87) North to 
Exit 3 (E. 138th St. and Grand Concourse) or Exit 4 (E. 149th 
St.) or Exit 5 (E. 16st St). 
Follow |-87 South (becomes the Major Deegan Expwy.) to Exit 
6 (E. 153rd St. and River Ave.) or Exit 5 (E. 161st St.). 


NEW JERSEY 
George Washington Bridge to the Cross Bronx Expwy. to 
Major Deegan Expwy. (I-87) South to Exit 6 (E. 153rd St. and 
River Ave.) or Exit 5 (E. 161st St.). 
George Washington Bridge to Cross Bronx Expwy. to Exit 2A 
(Jerome Ave. South) to Yankee Stadium. 
George Washington Bridge to Harlem River Dr. to W. 155th St. 
Exit. Cross Macombs Dam Bridge and follow signs to Yankee 
Stadium. 

CONNECTICUT 
New England Thruway (I-95) South to the Cross Bronx Expwy. 
to Exit 1C. Proceed on the Major Deegan Expwy. (1-87) South 
to Exit 6 (E. 153rd St. and River Ave.) or Exit 5 (E. 161st St.). 
New England Thruway (I-95) South to Bruckner Expwy. (1-278) 
West to Major Deegan Expwy. (I-87) North. Take Exit 3 (E. 
138th St. and Grand Concourse) or Exit 4 (E. 149th St.) or 
Exit 5 (E. 161st St.). 
Merritt Pkwy. South to Hutchinson River Pkwy. South to Cross 
County Pkwy. West to NY State Thruway (I-87) South. 
Thruway becomes the Major Deegan Expwy. Proceed on the 
Major Deegan Expwy. (I-87) South to Exit 6 (E. 153rd St. and 
River Ave.) or Exit 5 (E. 161st St.) 


BY SUBWAY & METRO NORTH 


The Yankee Stadium subway stop is located right outside the 
Stadium at the corner of E. 161st St. and River Ave. Yankee 
Stadium is conveniently reached by several subway lines and a 
trip from midtown Manhattan takes less than 25 minutes. The 
#4 train (east side) as well as the B (weekdays rush hour only) 
and D trains (west side) make stops at 161st St/Yankee 
Stadium. Metro North train service to Connecticut and 
Westchester County is available at 125th St. and Park Ave. For 
further information, please call (212) 532-4900. 


BY BUS 


Several NYC Transit Authority Bus Lines provide convenient 
service to Yankee Stadium. For more information on subway 
and bus transportation, contact the NYC Transit Authority at 
(718) 330-1234, 6:00 av—9:00 pm. 


BY FERRY 
For more information and schedule, call (800) 53-FERRY. 


Ss STADIUM GUIDE J 


i Great Moments Room @ Non Alcohol Section & Automatic Teller Machines 


B® Prohibited Items 


— Club Level Tier Reserved—Sections 13 & 14. Field Level—Sections 11 & 20. 
The following items are not permitted into Yankee Stadium: bottles, cans, coolers or containers, . 2 . 
. 2 ; . Stadium Club Designated Driver Booth First Aid 
briefcases, attaché bags o : an : 
‘ © bags or any type of large bag, noise makers or laser pointers. The New York Field Level—Section 14 {In return for promising respon- Field Level—Section 2: 
Yankees will not store any of the aforementioned. All bags should be left at home/work. Signs are ee sibility for the safe and sober Main Level—Section 15. 
posted at each gate and in parking lots to inform guests of this policy. If any of these items are . ae a transportation of their group Wl Advance Ticket Window 


discovered in the Stadium, they will be disposed of in the nearest trash receptacle. This will be in effect 

for the duration of the 2004 season. 

Banners and signs 

The following rules apply to the display of these items: 

1, They may not be hung in fair territory or any part of the playing field or as to obstruct the view of fans 
or Stadium signage. 

2. They may only be held up in, or paraded through, the general seating area between innings. 

38. The use of weights of any kind to keep a banner or sign in place is strictly prohibited. 

NOTE: If any banner or sign interferes with the sight line of the players, the umpires may request its removal. 

Monument Park 

Contains historic monuments and plaques dedicated to former Yankee greats such as Babe Ruth, Lou 

Gehrig, Mickey Mantle and Joe DiMaggio. Park is open from the time the gates open until 45 minutes 


Mf Pinstripe Pub 


Field Level—Section 10 


@ Pedestrian Mall 


Formerly East 157th St., the 
Sidewalk Café, Advance Ticket 
Sales, Day of Game and 
Reservation windows are 
located in the Mall area. 


I Customer Service Booths 


Field Level—Sections 2, 9, 
32 & 33; 

Main Level—Section 7; 

Loge Leveil—Section 3; 

Tier Level—Section 4 & 6. 


from the Stadium, a registrant 
will receive coupons for free 
sodas during the game at 
which they enroll. Designated 
Drivers must be 21 years of age 
and have a valid driving license. 
Field Level—Section 4 


Bf Hall of Fame Suites 


Loge Level—Sections 9, 10, 
13, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 25, 27, 
30, 31, 32, 33 & 34. 

For Game Day Suite Rental 
information, please call 
718-579-4431 or e-mail 
dbernstein@yankees,com 


Field Level—Section 9. 
Mon-Sat, 9:00 AM-5:00 PM; 
beginning March 1 hours are 
Mon-Sat, 9:00 AM-5:00 PM 
and Sunday 10:00-4:00 PM. 
Tickets can be purchased at 
The Advanced Ticket Windows— 
located outside the Stadium, 
adjacent from Gate 4 and Lot 8 
and inside at Section 9—until 
the end of the 7th inning on all 
game days at Yankee Stadium. 


@ Wheeichair Accessible Seating 


See chart below. Handicapped 
elevators are located in 


prior to the game. Access the park via staircase at the end of the aisles between Field and Main Level 
Section 36. The park is closed between doubleheaders and during inclement weather. 


Section 15. TV monitors are 
equipped in Main Sections 2, 


@ Luxury Suites 


@ Main Gift Shops Club Level 


Field Level—Sections 24 & 25. 


7,8 & 10. 
Yankee Stadium 
seating SMOKING IS PROHIBITED BY LAW ANYWHERE IN THE STADIUM 
Iii4 TICKET PRICES 
Game Day* Advance Season 
Ticket Price TicketPrice —- Price 
Field Championship [| $95.00 $85.00 $80.00 
Field Level 1-79 and 2-80 
Loge Championship $95.00 $85.00 $80.00 
Se Loge Level 420-438 
Legends Suites 
BLEACHERS Main Championship [MM $30.00 $70.00 $65.00 
GATE Main Level Sec 7.9. 11.12, 14 and 16 
4 Ist base-223-245, 3rd base -240 268 
Com : 
GATE 2 MONUMENT)PARK Main Boxes MVP [i] $70.00 $60.00 $55.00 
Ue Main Box Level 201-22 
Bu lpen 202 238 and 2/0-288 
ao Field Boxes [7] $55.00 $50.00 $45.00 
& 
Field Boxes 81-103 and 82-138 
Loge BoxesMVP [| $55.00 $50.00 $45.00 
oge Level 419-471 and 440 472 
Main Reserved MVP || — $50.00 $45.00 $40.00 
Main Level Sec. 1-17 and 2-18 
MainBoxes [| $45.00 $40.00 $35.00 
Main .evel 290 350 and 28/7 339 
Loge Boxes [[} $45.00 $40.00 $35.00 
Loge Level 473-545 and 474-548 
Tier Boxes MVP ff} $45.00 $40.00 $35.00 
Tier Level 601-635 and 602 636 
Tier Boxes [ |] $35.00 $33.00 $28.00 
Tier Level 637-669 and 638-670 
Main Reserved fj} $40.00 $35.00 $30.00 
Main Level Sec 19-35 and 20-36 
Tier Reserved [$20.00 $18.00 $15.00 
Tier Level Sec 1 36 
Non-Alcohol Seating Sec. 13 and 14 
Bleachers [7] $10.00 $8.00 $8.00 
Non-Alcohal Seating 
YANKEE STADIUM 
TICKET OFFICE 
PREMIUM SEATING 
Luxury Suites B 
Hall of Fame Suites [i 
_oge Level Seo, 9, 10, 13, 15, 16, 19, 20, 
21, 25, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34 
NEW YORK YANKEES Legends Suites 
SEE 1st base, 3rd base, home plate 
‘ GATE 4 
ee EES WHEELCHAIR-ACCESSIBLE SEATING 
For ticket accounts with seats located in areas designated for wheelchair patrons: Advance & Advance & Advance & Advance & 
the account holder's ticket and one companion ticket will be priced in accordance Sale mer Prin i po Neal Pee | sands Ps 09 pec cal Roath 
with the Wheelchair Accessible and First Companion Seating schedule and all A Comite ist Conimenien' Cemeeiion Cempénion Neicomansenttel Conmarion Companion 
additional companion tickets will be priced at the regular price (i.e., full price Ticket Price Ticket Price ; , Ticket Price Ticket Price 
based upon location within Yankee Stadium). Please be advised that the New Home Plate fs $60.00 $5500 $85.00 $80.00 Main Box (left field) (' $1200 $15.00 $4000 $3500 
York Yankees reserve the right to take appropriate action against anyone who Home Plate Boxes Boxes 332-348 
i i i j i ing, with- = 5 
a ., data boy ah onan and companion seats including, wi rial Boxes aig $72.00 $5000 $4800 Main Reserve d Alcove iF $8.00 $3.00 $8.00 $8.00 
MSLOLeycuon/a0d).e0) ; Boxes 80-82, 87, 95-101, 102-136 Sec. 2, 7,8,10, 31 
TICKETS MAY NOT BE USED BY THE TICKETHOLDER/LICENSEE OR ANYONE Main Reserved MVP 7" 1800 $15.00 $4500 $3500 Loge Level fj $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $3.00 
ELSE OTHER THAN THE NEW YORK YANKEES FOR ADVERTISING, PROMO- Main Reserved Seo, 1,2 $ Sec. 8 
TION OR OTHER COMMERCIAL PURPOSES INCLUDING, WITHOUT LIMITA- Main Reserved Bleachers 7 
if 315. 5.00 $35.00 | $8,00 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 
TION, CONTESTS, AUCTIONS, SWEEPSTAKES AND GIVEAWAYS. Main Reserved $s. 25, 27,29, | $18.00 $15.00 $3: $ 500. 30,41.53.88 
DURING THE COURSE OF A BASEBALL GAME, HARD-HIT BASEBALLS AND 30, 31, 32, 33, 34 Bleachers Platform $33.00 $28.00 $40.00 $35.00 
BATS OR FRAGMENTS THEREOF MAY BE THROWN OR HIT INTO THE Main Box (ight field) (= Paresh ORL beaches 
STANDS. FOR EVERYONE'S SAFETY, PLEASE STAY ALERT AND BE AWARE OF ain pele ~ " $33.00 $28.00 $40.00 $35.00 oUILE: 
YOUR SURROUNDINGS. Kes 329-33 _ . 
. f 12:01am on the 
Monument Park $40.00 $35.00 $50,00 $45.00 The Game Day ticket price is effective as o 


s sch led to be played 
CLUB ROSTERS, INCLUDING THE NEW YORK YANKEES ROSTER, ARE day the game initially is schedule € 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 


2004 SCHEDULE 


MON TUES WED THURS FRI 


i. Sod Wee a2} WLIO | We, 
BAL BAL BAL TEX 
705 8] 7:05 9] 1:05 10] 7:05 11 
COL COL col sD 
bp 


B05 27) 


SUN MON TUES WED THURS FRI 


1:05 eee 2| 7:05 3) 7:05 4f1:05 5]7:05 6/405 7 
BAL OAK OAK OAK TOR TOR 
105 8] 1:05 9] 8:05 10/805 11] 805 12] 10:05 13 
TOR TOR TEX TEX TEX SEA 
405 15 16] 810 17]8:10 18] 810 19] 7:05 20) 1:05 21 
SEA MIN MIN MIN ANA ANA 
1:05 224 7:05 23] 7:05 24] 7:05 25| 7:05 26] 7:05 27) 4:05 28 
ANA CLE CLE CLE TOR TOR TOR 
1:05 29 30| 7:05 31 
TOR CLE 


7 
4] 935 15] 9:35 16] 9:35 17] 10:10 18)315 19 
AZ AZ AZ LA 
; 21] 7:05 22] 7:05 23] 7:05 24] 7:05 25) 1:05 26 
BAL BAL BAL NYM NYM 
28] 7:05 29) 7:05 30 
BOS BOS 


SUN MON TUES WED THURS FRI SAT 


705 1/7:10 211:05 3 
BOS NYM NYM 
110 064]. 7:05 5] 7:05 46] 1:05 7) 7:05 87:05 9) 4:05 10 
NYM DET DET DET TAM TAM TAM 
iN ei 
1:05 11 12] ALL- 13 14] 7:05 15] 7:05 16] 7:05 17 
TAM STAR DET DET DET 
GAME 
1:05 18] 7:15 19] 2:15 20[ 7:05 21] 1:05 22] 7:05 23] 305 24 
DET TAM TAM TOR TOR BOS BOS 
TBA 25| 7:05 26] 7:05 27] 7:05 28] 7:05 29] 7:05 30| 1:05 31 
BOS TOR TOR TOR BAL BAL BAL 


SEPTEMBER / OCTOBER 


UN MON TUES WED THURS FRI SAT 
72 


7:05 14 7:05 705 3) TBA 4 

CLE CLE BAL BAL 

5] 1:05 67:05 7] 7:05 8) 7:05 9] 7:35 10/435 11 
TAM TAM TAM TAM BAL BAL 

: 12] 810 13] 810 14] 2:10 15 16] 7:05 17] 1:05 18 
BAL KC KC BOS BOS 
$) 


Ef 


s 
A 
BAL 


Ls 


_ 
Ww 
w 


KC 
TBA 1 20) 7:05 21] 7:05 22] 7:05 23] 7:05 24) TBA 25 
BOS TOR TOR TOR BOS BOS 
TBA 26 27| 7:05 28] 7:05 29] 7:05 30] 7:05 1] 4:05 2 
BOS MIN MIN MIN TOR TOR 
is 3} 
TOR 


OT = OLD-TIMERS’ DAY 
ALL GAMES ARE EASTERN TIME. 


SERIES, DATES AND TIMES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 


CLUB ROSTERS, INCLUDING THE NEW YORK YANKEES ROSTER, 
ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 


MID-LIFE. 


SEQUOIA 


-MID-LIFE CRISIS. 


SOLARA CONVERTIBLE 


WITH 17 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM, WHICH TOYOTA IS PERFECT FOR YOU? 


GET THE FEELING 


GP)TOYOTA 


DANGER. 


Mg 


For a kid with asthma, 


the joys of childhood 


quickly become 


living nightmares. 


A cuddly bunny, 
a playful kitten, 
a bouquet of flowers. 
All are potential triggers for terrifying attacks. 
Don’t let asthma rob another childhood. 


Call 1.800.LUNG.USA. 


+ AMERICAN LUNG ASSOCIATION® 


? 

# 

¢ 

» 

A 

* 

WW.LUNGUSA, Org j } 


aii 


§ 2004 PROMOTIONAL DATES i 


Date 
June 1 
June 2 
June 4 
June 5 
June 6 
June 10 
june 11 
June 12 
June 13 
July 5 


July 7 
July 9 
July 10 


July 21 
July 22 
July 30 
July 31 
Aug. 1 

Aug. 3 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Oo On oD oO 


Aug. 20 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 22 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 4 
Sept. 5 


Promotion / Giveawa 


For 


Sponsored b 


American League Championship Pin Night 


Light-up Pen Night 
Yankees Ice Tray Night 
Visor Day 

Cap Day 

Garfield Key Ring Day 


Key Ring Bottle Opener Night 


Spider-Man Mask Day 


1st 18,000 fans 

1st 18,000 fans 21 & over 
1st 18,000 fans 21 & over 
All fans 

All fans 

1st 18,000 fans 

1st 18,000 fans 21 & over 
1st 18,000 fans 14 & under 


Pokémon Trading Card Game Booster Pack Day 1st 18,000 fans 14 & under 


Lou Gehrig Bronze Statuette Night 
Yankees Legends/The Monument Park Collection 


Yankees T-Shirt Day 
Promotion Item 

Old Timers’ Day 

Old Timers’ Day Pin 
Yankees Picture Frame Night 
Yankees Pennant Pillow Day 
Cap Night 


Yankees Legends Baseball Card Pack Day 


Yankees Pen Day 


Phil Rizzuto Bronze Statuette Night 
Yankees Legends/The Monument Park Collection 


Binder Day 
Soft Elmo Plush Night 


Yankees Pinstriped Happi Coat Day 
Limited Edition Ty™ Beanie Buddy Day 
American Girl Doll-sized Yankees Uniform 


Yankees Batting Helmet Bank 
Cap Night 

HIP T-Shirt Day 

Back to School Set Day 


McFarlane Toys Jeter/Rodriguez Two-pack Night 


Poster Night 
Promotion Item 
Yankees Knit Cap Day 


1st 18,000 fans 21 & over 


1st 18,000 fans 14 & under 
1st 18,000 fans 21 & over 


All fans 

1st 18,000 fans 21 & over 
1st 18,000 fans 14 & under 
1st 25,000 fans 

1st 18,000 fans 14 & under 
All fans 

1st 18,000 fans 21 & over 


1st 18,000 fans 14 & under 
1st 18,000 fans 14 & under 
1st 18,000 fans 14 & under 
1st 18,000 fans 14 & under 
1st 10,000 Girls 14 & under 
1st 10,000 Boys 14 & under 
1st 18,000 fans 21 & over 
1st 18,000 fans 14 & under 
1st 18,000 fans 14 & under 
1st 18,000 fans 14 & under 
1st 18,000 fans 14 & under 
TBA 

1st 18,000 fans 21 & over 


Distribution of promotional items is for fans in attendance only. 
>romotional days, items and distribution are subject to change and/or cancellation. 


Hebrew National 

Power Your Way 

Dunkin’ Donuts 

Verizon Wireless 

Empire Blue Cross Blue Shield 
Garfield: The Movie 

Bud Light 

Spider-Man 2 

Pokémon 

Hormel 


Majestic Athletic 

Con Edison 

Presented by Fuji Film 
The Tharpe Company 
Canon 

Modell's Sporting Goods 
Verizon 

Poland Spring 

UTZ Potato Chips 
Hormel 


Nathan’s Famous 
Fisher-Price 

Funai 

adidas 

American Girl 

Bank of America 

Power Your Way 

HIP Health Plans 
Modell’s Sporting Goods 
Modell’s Sporting Goods 
Catch-24 Design 

Visa 

Sharp Electronics 


This is the day the playground came fo me. 


And my sister followed all my rules. 


And my mom just never stopped smiling. 


Brie forget | “ee ? 
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Same Tyson Quality 
with a Bold New Angle! 


It's what your family deserves. 


Believe In Tomorrow’ 


National Chadren’s Foundation 


99% reaches the kids. 100% reaches your heart. 


When 92% of each dollar goes directly to programs, 
you are making some child's life more bearable. 


When you take their minds off pain and refocus it on 
adventure, they suddenly realize there's more to life 
than illness. 


When you help build, donate or equip retreat and 
hospital housing for these children, you speed their 
recovery and restore some sense of normalcy to 
shattered families. 


When kids believe in tomorrow they are that 
much closer to having one. 


Make believing possible. 
www. believeintomorrow. org 
1-800-933-5470 
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GEORGE HERMAN BABE RUTH 
1895 - 1948 


PENNANT WINNEE 2 

WORLD CHAMPIC Fikes 
if A GREAT BALL PLAYER + sR aie 
i: AS A TRIBUTE TO eae es 
a WHO MADE pedceases a A GREAT MAN , eee: 
t AND ON THIS FIELD A GREAT AMERICAN le Se eae 


NEW YORK CLUS OF 
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A . PROUD STUDENT OF YANKEES TRADITION, THE BOSS HAS 
PRESIDED OVER 14 PLAYOFF TEAMS, MORE THAN ANY ACTIVE OWNER 


/ | Garden City Home Loan Center 


666 Old Country Road 
Garden City, New York 11530 
516.745.6500 


White Plains Home Loan Center 
~ 420 Tarrytown Road 
White Plains, New York 10607 
914.421.2200 


Washington Mutual 
HOME LOANS 


Certain restrictions. and 


and, conditions apply. Programs subject to, change. We have loan offices anda ept applications in: Washington Mutual Bank, 2 
FA = many states; Washington: fashin 


al Bank - ID, OR, UT, WA; and Washington Mutu hack eee ID, MT, UT. 79s = 
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IMPOSSIBLE IS JUST A BIG WORD THROWN AROUND 

LL SIERTO LIVE IN THE 

| ) THEY , N THAN TO EXPLORE — 
THE POWER THEY HAVE T0 CHANGE IT. IMPOSSIBLE 

IS NOT A FACT. IT’S AN OPINION. IMPOSSIBLE IS 

NOT A DECLARATION. IT’S A DARE. IMPOSSIBLE 
IS POTENJIAL.. POSSIE F 1S TEMPORARY. 


IMPOSSIE 


